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A PAN-BRITANNIC MILITIA 


SoME excuse is needed for intervening at this moment in the numerous 
discussions provoked by the South African War—discussions not 
limited to the defects disclosed in our military system, but extended, 
under the pressure of hostile opinion abroad, to the fundamental 
question of organising the defence of the Empire on a sufficient basis. 
For while it is the duty of all of us, civilian or military, to interest 
ourselves in a matter involving our very existence as a nation, it may 
yet be urged-that any attempt to force on a conclusion at this juncture 
is premature; that it is impetuous and premature in face of the 
deliberate and conscientious attempt which has at last been made to 
set up a reasoned standard of military strength. Mr. Brodrick, to 
whose credit this effort greatly redounds, has laid down that we need 
six Army Corps, of which three are to be available for foreign service. 
Vor. LI—No. 301 AA 
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But in his speech on the subject he hinted not obscurely that we might 
find ourselves carried beyond the principle of a voluntary Army 
before we could attain security. ‘ While the country,’ he said, ‘is 
willing to pay heavily to escape compulsion, it is incumbent on the 
Government to exhaust every means before coming forward with any 
such proposals.’ 

This language is surely an admission that our present voluntary 
system is on its final trial. Why not, therefore, wait and allow this 
last experiment reasonable time? The answer, and the excuse for 
this article is that the scheme is doomed to failure. It must break 
down, though certainly by no fault nor want of strenuousness in the 
author. The proposal was based on an increase of some 126,000 men 
to the Regular Army, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry. Will the 
War Office procure even 11,500 additional efficient men for the Regular 
Army? It looks as if the answer to be furnished by the Inspector- 
General’s Report on Recruiting may be anticipated. The indications 
from the districts are bad, and a further lowering of the physical 
standard, when that standard should certainly be raised, is more than 
ominous. We have now got down to five feet in ‘ certain cases ’ (which 
will mean as many cases as are necessary to fill the ranks on paper), for 
the height of an efficient soldier—i.e. to the height of a girl of fifteen. 
The scheme, which scarcely took sufficient account of the depletion of 
the Army Corps of efficient men by India, of the gradual but inevitable 
use of the Corps themselves as depots and training-grounds for the 
foreign battalions, is fated to break down for lack of men. The course 
of the war, the recruiting difficulty, the lowering of the standard, the 
resistance of the Volunteers to longer training, are cumulative evidence 
on this side. And a further consideration is pressing upon people. 
It is well asked whether the Boer War would have ever broken out 
if an armed and trained people had stood behind our diplomacy ? 

Another excuse for rekindling the debate is that this great question, 
vital as it is, may slip out of the public mind as the war dies out; 
and, moreover, a great opportunity for embodying our dreams of 
Imperial Federation in some practical reality may be missed. Defen- 
sive organisation, whether national or federal, has rarely been brought 
about except by external danger and pressure. The magnificent 
rally of the Colonies round the flag has quickened the sense of 
common dangers, common interests, and common ideals; while 
common sacrifices have knit together the British of the United 
Kingdom, of South Africa, of Canada, and of Australia. _But it is 
not enough to point to the spirit manifested by the Colonies, and to 
the half-revealed potentialities of the Empire, as a proof that we can 
‘get along’ on our present basis, or defer radical dealing with these 
problems. Complacency is cheap, but costly in the end. We must 
provide some permanent organisation for the spirit that has been 
evoked ; we must clothe it with flesh and blood. Is it too much to 
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believe that the Colonies would now join in discussing the best 
method of creating some organic scheme for defence, and for estab- 
lishing some supreme authority which should decide when the whole 
Empire is to be set in motion? The hour has come for fulfilling the 
hope expressed nearly twenty years ago by that great student, Pro- 
fessor Seeley, who did so much to reveal the Empire to itself, ‘ that 
some organisation might gradually be arrived at which might make 
the whole force of the Empire available in time of war.’ 

Nor has the attitude of foreign nations since the Army Corps 
scheme was introduced encouraged us to await the development of 
an experiment of whose failure most of us in our heart of hearts 
have been always convinced. This attitude, though to many people 
strange and inexplicable, was sufficiently patent to serious observers 
a year since. But now the newspapers have driven home to the 
most casual reader the truth that avoidance of conflicts with our 
Continental neighbours is certainly not due to the good-will of the 
Continental populations, but to the restraining influence of their 
Governments—a restraining influence which might at any time be 
swept away by popular clamour, and may be only temporarily 
exerted until plans and preparations mature. The determined 
exertions of Germany to destroy the growing amity between Great 
Britain and the United States which originated in certain circum- 
stances prior to the Spanish-American War is the latest and not 
least significant event. 

The present article will therefore attempt to take some stock of 
the recent discussions, to try and disengage from them, if possible, 
some leading principles, and to clear the way to a conclusion. It 
may be also asked whether the application of any principles so 
discovered would assist not only the cause of national defence, but 
help to deal with other recognised evils and weaknesses of our 
modern civilisation. Recent discussions have covered a great variety 
of points. Is there not a risk, it is asked, that increased attention 
to military affairs and increased military expenditure will dangerously 
affect the importance given to the Navy? Should we concentrate 
ourselves wholly on the first line of defence, being pre-eminently a 
sea Power (forgetting that we are a Continental Power in Asia, Africa, 
and both Americas)? Is a larger increase of the Regular Army by 
itself the remedy? How far will the popular theory of ‘ hedges and 
a swarm of non-professional fighting men’ carry us? Ought an 
attempt to be made to transform the great mass of the Volunteers into 
Militia? Or should the Volunteers be increased ? Willany scheme 
for augmenting the number of men available for home defence be 
received with apprehension by the Colonies? Is the Militia Ballot 
to be extended, in spite of the haphazard nature of the operation and 
the chance that it may select the wrong material? Perhaps the 
best way to extricate ourselves from this tangle will be to begin by 
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considering from a purely business point of view what we now get 
in return for our military expenditure. We can then consider 
if the return is sufficiently encouraging to allow us to build up an 
edifice of Army Corps on the existing basis to provide for all our 
needs. 

Let us look at the position in which the South African War 
found us. What were we paying for? Were we getting what we 
were paying for? Had the establishment on paper any counterpart 
in men of flesh and blood? The facts can be set down very sum- 
marily, and indeed have been set down before now. But unfortu- 
nately they cannot be reiterated too often. How did the Sonth 
African War, carrying with it, it must be remembered, the possibility 
of arousing complications in all other parts of the world, find us 
prepared? We had an Army, on paper, in the United Kingdom of 
108,000 men and a First-class Army Reserve of 78,000 men. It 
would therefore have been natural to suppose that we could have 
counted upon a large proportion of 186,000 trained and efficient 
men. Some deduction of course must be allowed—a fact which does 
not always receive attention—on account of men newly recruited 
and in process of training or formation into soldiers; a deduction 
which must be made from every Continental Army in respect of the 
men who have most recently joined the colours, and a.e in process 
of being moulded into efficients. One-fifth would have been an 
ample deduction. But, when we came to realise our first asset, the 
108,000 men with the colours produced less than 54,000 effective 
soldiers. The deficiency was not even met by using up the whole 
of the First-class Reserve, promptly as the Reserve responded to the 
call. We had to go beyond the Army Reserve to the Militia. In 
other words, an enormous percentage of our forces with the colours 
was amake-believe; it was not what the country had been paying for. 
And we experienced, and still experience, great difficulty in even 
keeping up this make-believe number of men with the colours, in 
spite of recourse to a progressive lowering of the physical standard. 

Behind these two forces there came the Militia. The Militia has 
for years been seriously below establishment numbers. It was in the 
habit of being below the numbers, as Mr. Brodrick’s predecessor 
admitted, as if this bad habit of the Militia sufficiently excused him- 
self and other Secretaries of State. Even the enrolled numbers do 
not really exist ; the whole force, as an independent force, being what 
@ junior member of the present Government described ‘as a patent 
and recognised fraud.’ Of the 100,000 enrolled men of the Militia, 
to use round figures, some 10,000 men annually enlist into the 
Line, and are counted twice over as belonging to the Line and 4s 
belonging to the Militia! These are official statistics. At the 
same time, a considerable number of men belonging to the Army 
Reserve enlist and serve in the Militia, and are also counted twice 
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over! Again, the Militia is supported in theory by a Militia Reserve ; 
but the Militia Reserve is not a Reserve at all, it is counted in as part 
of the enrolled force. Moreover, the Militia officers, in a vast 
number of cases, are not really Militia officers, but birds of passage on 
their way to the Regular Army. Was Mr. Arnold-Forster’s descrip- 
tion of this Militia milch-cow kept up for other forces to suck from 
too vigorous ? 

A further force existed in the Volunteers and in the Yeomanry. 
The spirit of the Volunteers cannot be too highly praised, nor the 
quality of many of them who came forward for service in South 
Africa ; but the Volunteer force is essentially a home defence force. 
Has the country any right to expect the Volunteers to step into the 
‘imminent deadly breach’? Moreover, in spite of the excellence of 
many of the corps, it is doubtful whether the average physical stan- 
dard of the whole force is sufficient—there is a temptation to earn 
capitation fees. The Volunteers, in any case, were without transport 
or artillery, though the force included 40,000 Volunteer artillerists— 
a fault indeed, not of the Volunteers, but of the War Office. In the 
eyes of the military authorities, moreover, the Volunteers undoubt- 
edly need being brought up to a higher level. But recent proposals 
to induce Volunteers to undergo longer periods of training with 
this object are being whittled down one after the other, not, it 
appears, solely because the War Office is haggling about the ad- 
ditional compensation to be paid. It is clear that, if the original 
proposals constitute an irreducible minimum, then they are likely 
to interfere with Volunteering ; while, if they are to be susceptible of 
indefinite whittling down, then they will be reduced to something 
not worth having. Nor is it unnatural that the Volunteers, who 
already have given much time and personal exertion, should object 
to further sacrifices without some very substantial compensation, 
while the mass of their countrymen make no sacrifice or exertion at 
all. Both employers end employed are equally likely to object. 
But if the Volunteers are to go further on the road to becoming an 
entirely paid force they will lose their ‘ volunteer’ character. 

How has our military organisation stood the test of the South 
African War, conducted, it is true, in an extraordinarily difficult 
country, but against an enemy that probably never numbered more 
than 70,000 men? We have had to use up practically the whole of 
our Regular Army in the United Kingdom, the whole of our Reserve, 
the better part of the Militia, and we have accepted important 
contributions from the Volunteers. We have had also to summon into 
being a new force, created ad hoc and paid for above the market wages 
for military service ; while the quality of the men we have sent out has 
necessitated the return of a considerable number of them who were 
unfit even to train, has imposed the retention of a large number at the 
base in South Africa to undergo training before they can be drafted 
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into the fighting line, and is no doubt largely responsible for the 
terrible ravages of enteric fever. Yet even all these forces had to be 
supplemented by assistance from elsewhere, and assistance of the 
first quality. We might, indeed, have confidently looked for the 
assistance from one quarter—for the splendid contingents of men 
trained to ride and to shoot who came to us from the Colonies. But at 
the same time it is wisdom for a man to depend on his own exertions, 
and not on the assistance of even the most loyal friends. Most 
timely assistance also came from elsewhere. The garrison of India 
is maintained at the figure necessary for the garrison of India. 
If it is greater than necessary it is not fair to put such an undue 
burden on India. If it is proportioned to the necessities of India, is 
it dangerous to reduce it? And, in reality, it was owing to the fact 
that the Government of India was in the hands of a Viceroy of 
exceptional force and prestige that the despatch of the Indian 
contingent was possible. Had the call come to India a few years 
earlier; had Lord Curzon not successfully remodelled the arrange- 
ments bequeathed to him on the North-West Frontier, that rapid 
reinforcement of troops from India would have been impossible. 
Natal would have been overrun, and no Boer Army would have been 
entangled round Ladysmith. To end the story, battalions had also to 
be sent forward from Egypt and our foreign garrisons and replaced by 
Militia. We have therefore not got within sight of the end of the 
South African War without using up the whole of the men trained 
to arms in the United Kingdom, except the remnant of the Militia, 
a Volunteer force without guns or transport, and at the most some 
5,000 of not the best Regulars. We have also availed ourselves of 
the Colonial contingents and of assistance from India, which we had 
no right to expect, have depleted the foreign garrisons, and created in 
the last resource a special force at an abnormal] rate of pay. We shall 
have only got through the war, in fact, by using up all our resources, 
by exceptional good fortune in escaping from complications else- 
where, and by a wave of patriotic emotion that swept recruits and 
Volunteers of every description to the front. 

And in what a position were we left to deal with difficulties that 
might have sprung upon us at any moment in other parts of the 
world—the Indian Frontier, China, the Soudan, &c.? Nor were 
complications in distant parts of the world the only thing to be feared. 
How near we have been, within the last few years, to life-and-death 
conflicts nearer home isa story that may some day be told. We have 
not been without hints, and indeed the most solemn warnings, from 
those who may be in a position to write that story. We have the 
pleadings and the adjurations of an ex-Prime Minister;. we have 
the emphatic warning of the present Prime Minister, who can 
certainly not be accused of habitual exaggeration. It was in 1900 
that Lord Salisbury used language of deep significance. 
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Everywhere you see the powers of offence increasing. Armies become larger, 
navies are founded, railways, telegraphs, all the apparatus which science has 
placed at the disposal of war become more perfect and more effective, and these 
things may, by one of those strange currents that sweep across the ocean of inter- 
national politics, be united in one great wave and dash on our shores. 


Has it become more or less likely since 1900 that one of those 
strange currents may unite in one great wave and dash-on our 
shores? If such a wave had dashed on our shores during the South 
African War, how could it have been beaten back? .How could we 
have dealt even with a raid? How could we deal with it now ? 

It will be answered that the Fleet is our guarantee against 
such a catastrophe. It is a great guarantee, the Fleet. It is 
the great insurance which all Englishmen should constantly insist 
upon being kept up; but science has bridged the Channel, and 
the Fleet may be eluded. Nor would the Fleet be a real first line 
of defence if it is only to be considered as a lime of defence. Naval 
history teaches that true defence generally consists in offence—in 
finding out the enemy’s ships and in destroying them. To make 
the Fleet really useful, to allow it to develop its full effectiveness, 
two things are needed. One is a well-found expeditionary Army to 
drive home the attack. It was not Trafalgar that bled Napoleon, 
but the Peninsular Army resting on a base secured by the sea. 
The second postulate is to give the Fleet all and every mobility 
for its own operations without tying it to the shore, to hover over 
an unarmed population. And this mobility can only be imparted 
through the knowledge that the Fleet leaves behind it a country 
full of men trained to arms, organised and equipped, on whose 
shores no foreign host would lightly descend. 

What, therefore, are the requirements imposed upon us by our 
Imperial and international position. 

The first requirement is an irresistible Navy, and a Navy with 
a real Reserve. At present the Naval Reserve is some 25,000, 
hardly enough for full complements in time of peace. General 
service would furnish the Navy with an ample Reserve, and would 
allow the Fleet full freedom of action. Nor can any military 
proposal be accepted which would in the least interfere with this first 
condition of our existence? The second requirement is that of a 
well-found voluntary Army ready to go anywhere with the co- 
operation of the Fleet. Thirdly, we need a population of trained 
men to make our shores safe from attack, and to give us efficient 
Volunteers capable of providing trained men to replace any gaps in 
the Regular Army. The wave of enthusiasm that carried men to 
the front in South Africa would have had a very different effect if 
it had carried trained men on its crest. Half its force was spent 
because the men were largely raw material. To say that Lord 
Kitchener was supplied by the War Office with all the men he asked 
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for is but a half-truth. Was he supplied—was it possible to supply 
him—with men of the quality he required? Would the war not 
have been pressed more vigorously to a conclusion if the generals had 
been spared the necessity of training ab ovo a large proportion of the 
men sent them? It was no fault of the War Office that it was 
impossible to send trained men. The country did not hold them. 

Does the experience of the South African War therefore allow the 
belief that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, or any scheme founded on the exist- 
ing basis, will answer our requirements? Does not that experience 
rather cry for a reconsideration of the whole basis, for looking resolutely 
at that contingency which the Army Corps proposal was admittedly 
designed to avert? It may be answered that the Army Corps scheme, or 
indeed a progressive enlargement of that scheme, depends upon the 
expenditure we are willing to incur. Rates of pay, advancing by 
sixpences and shillings instead of by pence, would possibly get us 
more efficient men than we can obtain at present. But even the 
largest expenditure and the largest Regular Army that there is any 
chance of the country supporting would nct provide for those crises 
in which the Regular forces must be supplemented by the enthusiasm 
of the whole population. Certainly the Government’s proposals do 
nothing to insure that a wave of patriotism in any dark hour should 
bring trained men, not raw material, to fill up the deadly gaps in the 
line. 

Efficiency goes with economy. The present system gives us 
neither. General service would bring universal interest and 
criticism to bear upon our Regular military organisation, and the 
existence of some 2,000,000 trained Militia in the United Kingdom 
would decrease and not increase the expenditure on the Regular 
Army. What the decrease would be is very difficult to calculate. 
Various estimates of savings, some of them very large, have been put 
forward. A continuance of the present system, on the other hand, 
certainly means vast increased expenditure with no certainty of a 
better return. Is this business-like ? 

The problem, therefore, before us, now that Mr. Brodrick has 
happily put forward the necessity of a standard of military strength, 
is what force of Regulars it is necessary to maintain for expedi- 
tiotiary purposes, for India and the foreign garrisons, and for the core 
of'a home defence force associated with a trained population. There 
is here no intention of endorsing the theory of confiding home defence 
exclusively to ‘hedges and non-professional fighting men.’ On the 
Regular force alone would there be liability to foreign service; but, 
if it needed replenishing at some distant theatre of war, the men 
who would volunteer to fill up the ranks would be not raw material, 
but trained men ‘whose limbs were made in England.’ And they 
could volunteer without emptying the courttry of every semblance 
of an organised unit, and without draining it of trained efficients. 
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It has been objected that such an organisation would appear 
to look too closely to home defence, and would therefore dissatisfy 
Colonial sentiment. It is difficult to see where the supposed 
Colonial objection comes in? On the contrary, the efforts which 
some of the Colonies, like New Zealand, now contemplate making 
for home defence might be related to and dovetailed into such a 
system. We might have the whole Empire full of trained men, 
understanding each other’s training and methods, and ready to fuse 
together. The British Empire full of a pan-Britannic Militia would 
certainly be an enormous influence on the side of peace. 

The old objections that such a scheme is ‘un-English’ and an 
‘interference with individual liberty’ scarcely require resuscitation 
to be dismissed. New responsibilities need new methods of meeting 
them; but, as a matter of fact, the proposal reverts to the ancient 
principle of this country, that every able-bodied man can be called 
out in defence of the land—a principle actually embodied in the 
Militia Act. And there is no more interference with liberty in 
making a citizen serve the State for a term than is involved in making 
him pay ratesand taxes. The proposal will be scouted by the working 
classes, we are told. Why a slur should be put upon the working 
classes, who are at least as capable of self-sacrifice and exertion for the 
common weal as any other class, if the necessity for it and the call 
to duty are made clear, passes comprehension. Barracks no doubt 
are regarded with detestation, but compulsory military training, 
on Swiss lines modified to suit British circumstances, would inspire 
no disgust. It is not necessary to copy foreign models slavishly. 
All we have to do is to turn to that force, the Militia, which, although 
it has been reduced to a shadow of an independent force, yet by 
its contributions to the Regular Army has proved the backbone of 
national defence. General compulsory service in the Militia can be 
advocated as a great democratic measure—compulsory service for a 
period not exceeding a year between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
three and liability to short periods of training thereafter. Training 
on similar lines for the seafaring population would allow us to 
embrace the whole nation. The haphazard working of the ballot, 
which may pick out the bad material and leave the good, would 
disappear. Ardent defenders of the voluntary system urge that 
compulsion would sweep in the good and bad. Does voluntaryism 
bring in only the good? No substitutes, again, would be tolerated, 
nor exemptions except for specific causes, in the case of all classes 
and incomes. 

Such a system would not, it is believed, diminish the nation: 1 
output of industry. It is the conviction of cultivated Germans that 
what is lost in time by their severe service is amply regained in the 
better training of their population. This is an opinion which is 
gaining ground among many of the most intelligent employers of 
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the country. The objection to it probably proceeds in part from 
that same unreason that makes us terminate the school age at an 
earlier age than other countries. Time is not lost which is employed 
in training a worker or in repairing his strength, and the expenditure 
on such objects is not unproductive, nor would such a system 
encroach on the earnings of the working classes. 

How would general service assist in coping with the recognised 
evils of our modern civilisation? Our ears ring with warnings of 
foreign competition. From what quarters is our commercial and 
industrial position most threatened ? If Germany threatens us, the 
threat does not come from a country which is superior to us in 
natural resources. It comes to us from a country inferior in 
this respect. But the enormous strenuousness of Germany, the 
deep appreciation of education, the marriage between scientific 
research and industry, and, above all, the admirable organisation, 
industrial as well as military, of the German people, make them 
formidable rivals. German rivalry can only be met by education 
and by organisation. The competition of the United States, indeed, 
is primarily due to the colossal natural resources of that country, or 
rather continent. But the Americans place a value on education 
only second to the Germans, and, if the talent for organisation is not 
so conspicuous among them as in Germany, because it is not so strik- 
ingly illustrated in a great Army, it is really no less remarkable, and 
can boast no lesser triumphs in the field of industrial combination, 

The faculties of organisation, combination, and quick apprehen- 
sion are undoubtedly faculties that would be promoted by universal 
training. The system might also be utilised in many ways in the 
direct interest of education. There would be a premium on education 
in any reduction in training that would be allowed to persons proving 
educational or military qualifications, and this might be employed to 
brace up the whole of our disorganised, unstandardised secondary 
education. Military qualifications could be brought by those who 
had passed through cadet corps. And the proficiency of cadet corps, 
which have now been started with signal success in several districts, 
could be promoted by drill becoming an obligatory subject in all 
schools. The Lads’ Drill Association, founded by Lord Meath, can 
point to signal success since it began its work in 1898. School 
managers and teachers are unanimous in pointing to the moral and 
physical results that follow from adoption of the Association’s pro- 
gramme. The ugliest blot on our civilisation is the overcrowding i0 
the large cities and the lowered standard of morals and physique 
in our urban dwellers. About a fourth of our population live about 
or beneath the poverty line, leading an existence which impairs the 
health and character of the present generation, and sacrifices all hope 
of future generations born under such conditions. There is no 
panacea for this state of things. But at least general training, 
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temporary transference to country air or sea breezes, temporary 
care for the human animal, and good food, would do something 
to impart tone to this population. 

Such are some of the advantages, apart from military considerations 
in the widest sense of the words, to be gained from general service 
preceded by compulsory drilling in the schools. There are many 
other benefits we can surely calculate upon. Some of us who are far 
from being Jingoes, to whom the cheap Jingoism in vogue before 
the South African War was as repugnant as it seemed dangerous, 
regard the Empire, on the whole and with every discount made, as a 
great instrument for good, committed to the British people, and a 
most solemn responsibility, for which they must account. Nothing is 
more vital than that the whole people should realise this responsi- 
bility, and have some dim notion, at any rate, of the ideals for which 
the Empire stands. Can the mass of the people, whose present 
unconscious contributions to these ideals are made through the pint 
pot and the tobacco bowl, realise through such oblations the ideals 
which they are called upon to support? Is it too much to suppose 
that personal training and exertion in the interests of the Empire, 
and the sense of associated fellowship bred by common and universal 
service, would make the Empire sométhing more immediate, dearer, 
and more real ? 

C. E. Dawkins 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
AS AN EMPIRE BUILDER 


* He has done more to bring the Empire together than any other man in it.’ 


I WILLINGLY adopt these words from the editor’s invitation to write 
it, as the text of the following article. 


Sir Wemyss Reid’s deliverance in the last number of this Review 
has considerable significance as the testimony of a strongly avowed 
political opponent to the remarkable position Mr. Chamberlain holds 
in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen. He attributes the 
recent unmistakable increase in Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity to the 
German Chancellor’s clumsy attempt to give him a lesson in political 
manners, and to the success of the Colonial Secretary’s crushing reply. 
He says: 

The German Chancellor, by making him the object of an attack which was at 
once clumsy and unjust, and by identifying his name with the honour of our army, 
naturally and inevitably made the nation, without regard to party, rally to his 
side. Its feeling that in this quarrel it must stand by him was increased by the 
blunt manner in which he responded to Count von Biilow’s words of censure, and 
flung back at him the sneers in which he had indulged. The net result is that, 
for the moment, Mr. Chamberlain is master of the situation, and has been made 
stronger as a member of the Government than he ever was before. 


It is undeniable that the dignity and self-control with which Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt with a very delicate situation, and administered a 
grave and severe rebuke without the possibility of rejoinder, reassured 
the country as to his admirable capacity in a branch of statesmanship 
about which there had previously been a certain measure of mis- 
giving. The few firm crisp sentences in which he vindicated himself 
and the army, and instantly arrested the flood of foreign calumnies that 
had so deeply stung the people of the whole Empire, struck a respon- 
sive chord in every part of it. Their (in the best sense) Palmer- 
stonian ring convinced the Empire that it had a minister who could 
upon occasion speak for it as it would be spoken for. The voice 
which some had feared was only potent to raise storms was seen to 
be equally powerful to allay them. Since Parliament reassembled, 
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the moderation and strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches have only 
served to deepen this impression. It is hardly to be wondered at if 
he has gained enormously in popularity and prestige, and has become 
‘stronger in the Government *—and, what is more important, in the 
Empire—‘ than ever he was before.’ 

But far more interesting and impressive than the tardy admissions 
of political opponents has been the striking demonstration at the 
Guildhall, where the Corporation of the City surrounded the presenta- 
tion of its address to Mr. Chamberlain with all the dignity and mag- 
nificence which centuries of experience of such ceremonies have taught 
it to bestow. Nothing was wanting in the enthusiasm of the crowd 
in the streets, in the reception accorded to Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Guildhall itself, or in the words which were spoken, to heighten the 
compliment and to carry conviction to every mind of the sincerity of 
the tribute to a great minister. 

And yet, favourable as recent events have been to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, they are but passing incidents in a great and progressive career. 
They are rather the occasion for than the cause of a demonstration 
of regard. His real claim to the lasting admiration and gratitude 
of his country must be based upon his services to the cause of 
Imperial unity. It is for his conspicuous share in the knitting 
together and consolidation of the Empire that he will be remembered 
in history. 

From the chaos of political parties and the confusion of political 
aims, which have been so strange a feature of our national life during 
the last sixteen years, there has gradually emerged one great idea 
and one striking personality, the idea of a united Empire and the 
personality of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The political ability of Mr. Chamberlain was of course already 
recognised in 1885. His success in the House of Commons was assured, 
but his interest had so far mainly followed the line of domestic 
legislation. Few could have foreseen in him the Imperial minister of 
to-day. In like manner the desire or aspiration for Imperial unity is 
no new thing. There were Imperialists and Imperial Federationists 
before Mr. Chamberlain. His detractors are very fond of asserting 
that he neither invented nor discovered the Empire. They may 
be permitted this rhetorical jibe. It would be easy to quote from 
eighteenth-century writers to show that the idea of ‘ an oceanic polity’ 
and an ‘ Imperial State’ had even then taken a definite form in the 
minds of a few political thinkers. In our own times the writings of 
J. R. Green and of Seeley have probably done more than any others 
to give definite form and historical basis to the idea. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of Seeley’s Expansion of England in the 
history of the evolution of the British Empire. If the phrase can be 
applied to any book, we may surely say it was epoch-making. Its 
central idea was at once so simple and so inspiring that its influence 
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was immediate and profound. It was widely read both at home and 
in the colonies, and to it may be traced the origin of the ardent pro- 
paganda which was speedily set on foot and proved so attractive to 
the most promising young men of the day. The late Mr. Forster, 
it will be gratefully remembered, was one of the first among practical 
statesmen to adopt Imperial Federation as a political creed. He was or 
speedily followed by many men who are now prominent in public ) a 
life in all parts of the Empire, of whom Lord Rosebery is undoubtedly Dene 
the most distinguished. Rapid as was from the first the progress of se ite ' 
the Imperial idea, it will not be denied that it was for a time almost ae 
exclusively confined to the educated. Neither at home nor in the held d 
colonies was it grasped by the masses. It needed some strong practical the of 
mind to bring it down from the clouds into the street. To Mr. by Ca 
Chamberlain more than to any living man belongs the credit of > di: 
quickening and vitalising this great principle. To him more than to Guon' 
anyone else it is due that what was an aspiration, or at mosta in the 
sanguine hope, has become a commanding political fact. of the 

The conception of a united Empire was not his; he would be the wiiead 
last to claim it. As Mr. Bernard Holland says in his Imperium et which 
Libertas, it came amongst us like ‘a spirit seeking embodiment.’ It tage ¢ 
has, no doubt, appeaied to other minds just as strongly as it has indivi 
appealed to Mr. Chamberlain. But he of all Englishmen has had foster 
both the will and the power to use the wonderful opportunities + a 
secured to him by his official position and his own personal gifts for v 
the furtherance of this great political ideal. es 

When he took office as Colonial Secretary the loyalty of the offer: 
colonies was beyond question, and their desire for closer union iin 
with the mother country already showed vigorous signs of life. equa 
Statesmen at home of all parties had hitherto observed an attitude Wha 
of cordial expectancy, but of great and very proper caution. tion 
Mr. Chamberlain set to work steadily, persistently, and without for a ty 
moment forcing the pace, to keep the idea of the Empire before the the ( 
minds of his fellow-countrymen in every part of the British isa 
dominions. He showed the colonies how much a strong and sym- prov 
pathetic minister could do for them. Whatever his preoccupations tory. 
and anxieties in wider fields, the smallest colony received its due ne 
share of his watchful attention. He gained the confidence of all pe 
by his care of their interests and his scrupulous regard for their by | 
susceptibilities. Probably for the first time they realised that they look 
were represented in the inmost councils of the Empire by one of the ied 
most powerful members of the Cabinet. aut] 

Meanwhile he lost no opportunity of educating people at home. disi 
His remarkable power of simple and lucid statement has made his Kir 
speeches upon all colonial and Imperial questions the best possible ee 
political training. The meaning of the Empire and the idea of Imperial i 
unity and consolidation began to be widely understood. For every 
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one who had read Seeley’s Expansion of England a hundred heard 
or read Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. Others had made their fellow- 
citizens conscious of the Empire; Mr. Chamberlain made the Empire 
conscious of itself. 

Nor did he confine himself to speeches. Many object lessons 
have brought home to the popular mind, far more clearly than any 
speeches could, the lessons it was of vital importance to teach. The 
Jubilee procession of 1897 was unique and never to be forgotten by 
those who saw it as a pictorial representation of the Empire, infinite 
in its variety but unmistakably one in its devotion to a common 
Sovereign. The conference of Colonial Prime Ministers, which was 
held during the Jubilee festivities, marked in a rudimentary manner 
the opening of a new epoch in the history of the Empire. The offer 
by Canada of preferential treatment to the mother country, and its 
acceptance by the Home Government, with the consequent denuncia- 
tions of our treaties with Belgium and Germany, was a tentative step 
in the direction of closer commercial union between different parts 
ofthe Empire. The federation of the Australian colonies is at once 
aresult of and a stimulus to the spirit of Imperial consolidation 
which is abroad. Mr. Chamberlain has known how to take advan- 
tage of each one of these and numerous other events less important 
individually but similar in kind. Through them he has sedulously 
fostered the sense of common interests, common dangers, and a com- 
mon destiny. 

When the war broke out in South Africa he reaped his reward. 
Ido not refer to the outburst of passionate loyalty nor to the generous 
offers of military assistance which poured in from every colony. Such 
were to be found in our past history and might have come with 
equal spontaneity, though in less volume, at an earlier period. 
What I would draw attention to is the immediate and clear realisa- 
tion, both at home and in the colonies, of the true meaning of the 
war. People—not trained politicians, but plain men—in all parts of 
the Queen’s dominions understood at once that the question at issue 
was not the franchise, not the innumerable evasions, oppressions and 
provocations of the Boer Republics, not any greed for ‘ gold or terri- 
tory,’ but the absolutely vital question of maintaining the security 
and integrity of the Empire. It proved clearly how far their political 
education had gone that they did not allow themselves to be diverted 
by side issues from this one central fact. All our colonies were 
looking on with poignant interest to see how the mother country 
would deal with so grave a crisis, Failure to maintain the Imperial 
authority meant a deathblow to Imperial unity, the beginning of 
disintegration. When they saw that the people of the United 
Kingdom met the danger with the same unwavering firmness and 
clear grasp of principle which the Northern States of America had 
shown in their struggle for the maintenance of the Union, they 
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rallied to us with redoubled enthusiasm, stood shoulder to shoulder, 
and assumed their full share of the obligations of Empire. 

Everyone agrees that the war marks a new era in our history. 
The British race throughout the world has made common sacrifices 
for a common object. We have learnt that we can in future rely 
upon the whole material and moral forces of the Empire in the hour 
of trial and danger. The mother country no longer stands alone; 
she faces the world with her children by her side. 

But this accession of strength inevitably brings with it increased 
obligations. Mr. Chamberlain said at Birmingham in January 
last : 

A new factor has entered into the politics of this country. In future you will 
have to take account of the opinion of your colonists. You will have to consult 
them; and, if you wish that they should always stand by your side, you will have 
to be guided, to some extent at any rate, by their wishes and their aspirations. 


These are pregnant words and call to mind others already uttered 
by Sir Wilfred Laurier. ‘If you want our help, you must call us to 
your councils.’ Those who have helped us in South Africa will have 
to be consulted in its final pacification. It would be an insult to 
refuse them their share in the settlement for which they have fought 
as valiantly and as determinedly as we have ourselves. Surely this 
marks the most solid step which has so far been made towards 
Imperial consolidation. It is an easy passage from occasional con- 
sultation to constant correspondence upon questions of common 
interest. The exact course which the changes that lie before us will 
take is not easy to predict, but it is obvious that we are making 
rapid strides towards far-reaching constitutional developments. 

Undoubtedly one of the most remarkable results of the war has 
been the steady growth of an Imperial public opinion. This has 
shown itself in many ways, in the practically unanimous approval 
of the war throughout the Empire, in the identity of views ex- 
pressed by the different colonial Prime Ministers with regard to its 
objects, in the support given by every colony to the administration 
of Lord Milner in South Africa, in the common indignation and 
repudiation of foreign attacks upon the humanity of the Imperial 
troops, in the universal determination that the fight shall be fought 
to a finish and that ‘what has been gained by arms shall not be 
thrown away in negotiation,’ and finally in the desire that where all 
have played their parts in the same spirit of loyalty and co-operation 
all should be consulted in the final settlement. 

This new-born Imperial public opinion seems likely in the future 
to exercise a far-reaching influence. Already it has declared itself 
distinctly in favour of Mr. Chamberlain. There is a passage in Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at the Guildhall which is well worth quoting: 


I believe that the more you consult colonial opinion, the more it will be 
brought home to the minds of every one of you that in those outlying and most 
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important portions of our Empire it is to my right hon. friend that they look as 
the man who, above all others, has made the British Empire a reality, not only 
to those who live in these islands, but to every subject of His Majesty the King. 

To the colonies and indeed to the great majority of people at home 
Mr. Chamberlain emerges as Minister of the Empire in the widest 
sense of the word. No statesman ever before had so strong an Im- 
perial backing. And when the war has been brought to a conclusion, 
the Empire will turn to him with even stronger recognition. It is 
difficult to believe that henceforth any man can be Prime Minister of 
Britain-within-seas who has not gained in equal measure the confi- 
dence and support of Britain-beyond-seas. Such is the inevitable 
consequence of the new development of our Imperial life. Our great 
Prime Minister of to-day—Lord Salisbury—can claim this wider 
suffrage. His immense services and the unique weight of his influ- 
ence on the world’s politics are truly an Imperial possession. In 
future neither the choice of the House of Commons, the necessities of 
party discipline, personal popularity and distinction, nor any of the 
various conditions which have till now marked out a Prime Minister 
for the Sovereign’s approval will alone suffice. It is a common- 
place to say that the public has lost much of its interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. The fault scarcely lies with 
the House ; rather is it to be foundin the fact that political interest 
has been transferred to a wider theatre. The questions which to- 
day seriously affect people’s minds are more fitted for treatment 
by the Executive than by a deliberative and legislative Assembly. 
Hence the increase in the power and importance of the Cabinet and 
the decline in the practical power of Parliament. If there is 
any truth in the tendencies already referred to, the future will see the 
progressive increase of the authority and influence of the Prime 
Minister in the Cabinet itself. Coming into office with the Empire 
behind him, his position must necessarily be one of peculiar strength. 
No doubt our truly British practice of allowing old institutions to 
adapt themselves to new situations and ‘ muddling’ on is pretty sure 
to take its course. We have in our own time seen the power and 
importance of the Crown increase with the growth of the Empire, 
silently and steadily by the force of circumstances, without any formal 
effort on the part of the Sovereign beyond that of finely fulfilling 
the part allotted by the constitution. Until time brings that change 
in the political fabric of the united Empire for which we are all 
looking, we may, I think, expect to see a gradual and corresponding 
change in the representative character and imperial influence of the 
Prime Minister. 

There are of necessity few statesmen who command the confidence 
of the whole Empire. The ordinary Minister, to whichever party he 
belongs, has few opportunities of gaining an Imperial reputation, 
however important his duties may be. Leaving out of the question the 
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Marquess of Salisbury, whose services his grateful fellow-countrymen 
cannot hope to retain for a very lengthened period, two men at once 
occur to every mind, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery. After 
these Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, and, in another way perhaps, 
Lord Cromer, appeal most strongly to the King’s subjects over sea. 

As between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery the immediate 
advantage obviously lies with Mr. Chamberlain. He has had unique 
experience. He has spent himself and been spent in the Empire's 
cause. He has proved both his capacity and his strength. He has 
passed through the fire and has come out more finely tempered for 
the Empire’s work than any living statesman. Lord Rosebery, 
though his patriotism and devotion to the Imperial idea are well 
proved, and though his personality and remarkable gifts have always 
appealed to his fellow-countrymen with peculiar power and charm, 
is in many respects untried. With all his fascination and possibilities 
he must still be regarded as a great but somewhat speculative reserve 
asset of Imperial politics. It is difficult to see why these two states- 
men should not work together to the great and lasting advantage of 
the Empire, contributing, as they would, powers which are largely 
complementary. If that may not be, and a choice has to be made, 
then it is probable that the Empire will demand that he who bears 
the scars shall be the first to wear the palm. 

With Mr. Chamberlain at the helm British policy would no 
doubt become more markedly representative of the Empire, inasmuch 
as the principles and ideas which inspired and guided it would be 
more distinctly Imperial. It is useless to deny that there is a lurk- 
ing fear in the minds of many, who are in no sense hostile to the 
Colonial Secretary, lest the expression of that policy might at times 
be too downright and outspoken. So far as there are any grounds 
for this fear it must not be forgotten that Mr. Chamberlain’s extreme 
frankness has often been carefully calculated, and has been exceed- 
ingly successful in its results. Few things about Mr. Chamber- 
lain, indeed, have proved more attractive to the Empire at large 
than his personal abandon, his willingness to step into the breach 
and to say what was in every one’s mind but what none of the 
older-fashioned statesmen was willing to express. It is likely that as 
the influence of the outlying States increases in the councils of the 
Empire we shall see a considerable change, but not necessarily 4 
deterioration, in the methods of diplomacy. The younger peoples 
are less fastidious than the older ones. They are inclined to resent 
extreme reserve and to mistake it for the absence of a policy. Ifa 
minister is strong and resolute they like him to express his views 
with perfect candour, and are more willing than perhaps we are at 
home to forgive him occasional bitterness of speech and undiplomatic 
frankness. 

Again, under Mr. Chamberlain we should have some guarantee of 
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that efficiency of administration which Lord Rosebery is never weary 
of asking for and which the country so ardently desires. His advent 
to real power would probably be followed by the infusion of fresh 
vigour into every State department. The character and success of 
his administration of the offices he has held are the best proof of 
his personal energy and efficiency. Combining as he does the 
training and experience of the man of business with the ripe judg- 
ment and wide outlook of the statesman, he is of all men best fitted 
to put our Imperial administration upon ‘business lines.’ No one 
has ever held him responsible for that curious ‘slackness’ in the 
present Government which has unmistakably disappointed and to 
some extent depressed the country. Certain ministers have, of 
course, shown commendable vigour, as, for instance, Mr. Brodrick, but 
in the main the impression conveyed to the people is that of an 
Administration which has failed to make the most of its opportunities. 

After all a ministry only reflects the people from whom it is 
chosen, and we have no right to be hard when we consider how 
much slackness there is in many departments of the nation’s life. 
For years the press has been lecturing the traders of this country 
upon their apathy and upon the faultiness of their business methods 
in face of the enormous increase of foreign competition. One of 
the messages which the Prince of Wales brought from our distant 
kinsmen to the City of London referred to this very point. His 
Royal Highness in his famous speech at the Guildhall said: ‘I 
venture to allude to the impression, which seemed generally to 
prevail among our brethren across the seas, that the old country 
must wake up if she intends to maintain her old position of pre- 
eminence in her colonial trade against foreign competition.’ 

Ido not doubt for a moment that these words of warning are 
both wise and necessary, but it is desirable to point out that there is 
a remarkable similarity between our political and our commercial 
position in the world. We no longer possess the monopoly of Empire- 
building any more than we hold the monopoly of foreign trade. In 
both cases we are threatened by powerful rivals, and in both, though 
we have lost our monopoly, we still retain a predominant position the 
maintenance of which is absolutely vital to the future of the Empire. 
When we traders are told we must shake off our apathy, must 
abandon old prejudices and preferences of antiquated methods, must 
adopt a new and more enterprising policy all along the line, when 
we are reminded that markets which were won in the past with 
much toil can only be retained by great sacrifices, that, in fact, we 
must realise once for all that times have changed and the methods 
of monopoly are not the methods of competition—we are, I think, 
entitled to retort upon the politicians, to whatever party they may 
belong, that if statesmen are to retain for us our Imperial pre- 
dominance, they too must throw off all apathy, must relinquish their 
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prejudices and preferences of antiquated policies, must realise that 
an Empire which came into existence at great cost can only be 
retained and consolidated by great sacrifices, must learn, in fact, that 
for them too times have changed, and that in Empire-making as in 
trade the methods of monopoly are not the methods of competition. 

The sleepers who need arousing are not of one class but of all. 
What is wanted is a national awakening to the consciousness 
that we must put forth all our strength if we are to hold our own 
in the ever increasing struggle of the world. The fundamental 
elements of vigour and efficiency are plainly visible throughout 
the Empire. The war has proved that the spirit of our people 
never ran higher. Courage, doggedness, discipline, self-sacrifice are 
still the qualities of our race. Individual enterprise has lost none of 
its daring. Our trade retains its old vitality and shows every sign 
of continuous expansion, if we can avoid the dangerous pitfall of 
mistaking finance for industry. To all, the Empire offers an almost 
boundless field for expansion, and nothing is calculated to stimulate 
the British people more powerfully than this new sense of unity, the 
fellowship and co-operation in peace as in war of kindred peoples, 
bringing into a common stock the youthful vigour of some and the 
accumulated experience and immense material resources of others. 

The Empire only needs a leader who will really lead, who will 
call forth its latent enthusiasm and give the right direction to its 
forces. No Government can do for a people what it cannot do for 
itself, but a strong Government can set a standard of strenuousness 
and efficiency which the people will not be slow to follow. History 
proves the incalculable dynamic value of a great leader’s personal 
character and example. His quickening spirit pulsates through 
every branch of national life with vitalising power. 

Mr. Chamberlain has already infected his fellow-countrymen 
with his own ardent patriotism, his enthusiasm for the unity of 
our race, and his buoyant trust in its future. Is he the leader 
men seek for the Empire, whose confidence he has gained, and 
which he has done so much to unite? The present writer knows of 
no other. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 





THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND JAPAN 


Fulgur exit ab Oriente et paret usque ad Occidentem. No 
words could more truly sum up the first effects of the new agreement 
between the island empires of the East and West. That we, who 
have so long cherished certain insular prejudices as a child cherishes 
the relics of her ugliest doll, we who have shunned alliances and gloried 
in the fancied freedom of our isolation, should join hands with the 
youngest and most distant of the Powers, divided from us by faith and 
face and wide stretches of land and sea, is sufficiently surprising ; but 
that surprise has been intensified by the dramatic way in which an 
accomplished fact of such importance has been announced to a public 
whom no parliamentary discussion nor inspired communication nor 
striking solitary event had prepared for the disclosure. Yet we may 
easily believe, as Viscount Cranborne said in the House of Commons, 
that if any one ‘imagines that the agreement itself has been hastily 
concluded he labours under a complete misconception,’ and that, as 
Baron Hayashi on the same day told a representative of Reuter’s 
Agency, the new agreement ‘has been a very considerable time in 
negotiation, and in fact has been in contemplation for over a year.’ 
It would indeed bode ill for both countries concerned if such cautious 
and necessary deliberation could for a moment be considered super- 
fluous. But these significant statements are chiefly valuable for the 
clue they may afford to the true interpretation of a document which, 
though the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs says its purport 
‘cannot possibly be misunderstood by those concerned,’ is neverthe- 
less not fully eloquent to those who have hitherto concerned them- 
selves but languidly in the political problems, not only of the Far, 
but of the Farthest East. Many curious things were happening 
a little over a year ago. In the first place, a great shifting of actors 
took place on the diplomatic stage. In May 1900 Baron Hayashi 
left Japan to represent his country at the Court of St. James’s. 
Baron Hayashi was one of the batch of students, including the late 
Dr. Toyama and President Kikuchi of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
who many years ago visited England. Since then he has often 
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revisited this country, has occupied himself in familiarising his 
countrymen with English literature and science, and, as Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs during the China-Japan war, and again 
at the time of the Treaty revision, he distinguished himself 
by the friendly relations he contrived to preserve with ourselves. 
That friendship and Baron Hayashi’s share in cementing it have 
not been forgotten in his own land. In October of the same 
year Mr. Takaaki Kato, a great admirer of English institutions, 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet which Marquis 
Ito formed in succession to that of Marquis Yamagata. Mr. 
Kato, one of the most brilliant of Japan’s younger statesmen, 
was but little over forty years of age, and, though as yet untried, he 
had long been marked out for the post which he was now given. 
The highest hopes were entertained of him. Speaking in April last, 
Count Okuma stated that while the Premier was the undoubted 
genius of the Cabinet, he was but a cipher with regard to foreign 
affairs, in which department Mr. Kato was supreme. ‘No man,’ he 
added, ‘is so indifferent to all attacks and criticisms as the present 
head of the Foreign Office, and I think Japan may be congratulated 
on having secured his services.’ Marquis Ito doubtless smiled at the 
first portion of this statement; his own act approved the rest. In 
the same month Sir Ernest Satow, our Minister at Tokyo, left for 
Peking, to be replaced later by Sir Claude MacDonald. The general 
election here was over by the end of November, and in the re- 
constructed Ministry few appointments gave rise to more comment 
and speculation than that of the Marquis of Lansdowne to the office 
so long and profitably held by the Marquis of Salisbury. Perhaps 
the present Secretary of State was of all men little likely to forget 
the story of Navarino, being, as he is, the grandson of one of Lord 
Goderich’s Ministry of 1827. He may well have heard from the lips 
of his distinguished ancestor how in 1826 the Duke of Wellington 
pointed out the danger of allowing Russia to act alone against an 
Eastern State ; how in the spring of that year an opportune visit to 
St. Petersburg resulted in the signature of an Anglo-Russian 
Protocol relating to Turkey; how, when Canning had succeeded 
Lord Liverpool, this Protocol was developed by the Treaty of July 
1827, establishing a Concert between the three Powers, Russia, 
France, and England ; how Canning died in August and the engage- 
ment at Navarino was fought in October; and how England then 
folded her hands in sleep while Russia, our ally, declared war against 
the Porte with a view to furthering interests antagonistic to our own. 
To those who are familiar with the events of the years 1826-9 there 
is no need to point out the historical parallel suggested by the 
affairs of 1900-2, and, after all, historical parallels, in spite of 
Metternich’s saying, are apt to prove too much. 

Such were some of the dramatis persone who occupied the 
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diplomatic stage a little more than a year ago. Mention must be 
made also of three others. In January 1901 our late Queen died, 
and in the same month was literally worried to death an important, 
though infinitely less important, actor in the world’s politics, Li 
Hung-chang. In September, after the fall of the Ito Cabinet, 
Mr. Kato was succeeded by Mr. Komura at the Japanese Foreign 
Office, a man little older and scarcely less brilliant than his prede- 
cessor, and a diplomatist who in Peking had already acted with 
England, not altogether unsuccessfully, in blocking a Convention 
which threatened the common interests of the two nations. No one 
need doubt that in all essentials Mr. Komura has loyally carried on 
the foreign policy of Mr. Kato, or that Baron Hayashi has been as 
sympathetically and strongly supported by the one Minister as the 
other. 

If we now turn to the condition of Far Eastern politics at the period 
of the reputed inception of the new agreement, described in the 
covering dispatch as ‘the outcome of the events which have taken 
place during the last two years,’ we are confronted with an appalling 
tangle of conflicting or competing interests. We can scarcely estimate 
our own position in China by séeking shelter behind trade statistics ; 
to sum up our trade at some nine or ten million sterling is to touch only 
the margin of the subject. Such statements give no indication of 
whether it is north, south, east, or west China that contributes most to 
that imposing total. Is it the stricken field of Kuangtung on which we 
have fought, or the Yangtze valley for which we have made treaties, or 
Manchuria, watered with the tears of our diplomatists, that concerns 
us most deeply? It suffices to acknowledge that our general interests 
in China are very great. If we look more closely into the matter and 
examine the various Customs and Consular reports, we find that we 
cannot lay our finger on any part of the map and say, ‘ This district is 
worth so much to us, and that so much.’ We may discover, as is indeed 
the fact, that in Manchuria, for instance, it is the province of Fengtien 
that most closely concerns us; but if we proceed to examine the 
figures relating to the trade even of this one province of a single 
region, we find that, owing to a host of complications and differences 
in the method of making returns, the most cautious interpretation 
of available statistics rests largely on conjecture. In June of last 
year Mr, Andrew Carnegie stated in the pages of this Review that 
our annnal profit from the China trade does not exceed six or seven 
hundred thousand pounds, and that it was not likely to increase 
very much. Yet we know also that before the Boxer outbreak 
representatives of British firms obtained vast concessions in China 
which may some day have a solid value, and even since that period 
of tumult Englishmen have acquired in North China alone the very 
valuable Kaiping eoal mines, with a fleet of steamers, depots at six 
ports, including (hing-wan-tao, and much valuable property, to say 
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nothing of the control of the whole of the minerals of Chili and 
Jehol and the coalfield west of Peking. Such interests are not un- 
important. But we have to think also in this connection of our 
dependencies. The trade of India with China is at least a third of 
our own ; nor is this surprising when it is remembered that India 
was trading with China while the English race was yet unformed, and 
that our first commerce with the Chinese was the monopoly of the 
East India Company. India and Burmah are commercially inter- 
ested in Tibet and Yunnan. When Peking is disturbed Bombay 
suffers acutely. Darjiling is only eighty miles from Yatung, and 
the trade through Sikkim, valued at a million rupees in 1895, was 
nearly doubled in the ensuing five years. 

As time goes on we shall be more and more forced to realise that 
China, Japan, and Korea bristle with strategical problems of vital 
interest to Australia, where, as in Canada, matters are unfortunately 
complicated by the Asiatic immigration question. Hong Kong, too, 
once misunderstood, speaks for itself plainly. And the new agree- 
ment may serve to remind us of the importance of Korea. There 
also Englishmen have valuable rights, notably those in the Gwendo- 
line gold mine and Unsan mineral concessions, owned by Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan’s syndicate. Shortly before the China-Japan war the trade of 
this country with Korea was roughly half a million sterling. It is diffi- 
cult to calculate it now, since returns are only available for the open 
ports and they represent but a portion of the entire trade. Taking 
these alone, and selecting the four imports of shirtings, sheetings, 
yarn, and drills, the value of these goods imported from Great Britain 
amounted in 1900 to 171,000/. This may not seem a very striking 
figure, but Korea is commercially young. The Hermit Kingdom 
was opened to European trade by treaties forced upon her as recently 
as the years 1880-5, and if it be true, as has been stated by a critic 
of the agreement, that she is an ‘unstable country,’ it must be 
remembered that these treaties of amity and commerce were little to 
the taste of a generation of Koreans still actively engaged in the 
intrigues which pass for statesmanship at Seoul. In fact, one of the 
earliest results of the Korean treaties was the anti-foreign rising of 
1882, and three years later Earl Granville, being convinced that 
Russia was about to intervene, telegraphed to Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Dowell: ‘Occupy Port Hamilton, and report proceedings.’ 
When on the 10th of May, 1885, the Russian volunteer ship Viadi- 
vostock was sighted, the Union Jack was run up on Observatory Island 
and Port Hamilton became British. The history of Wei-hai-wei 
was then anticipated in every detail, with this difference : Russia 
threatened retaliation and we quitted the place. The lamentable 
diplomatic farce accompanying our retreat need not here be described, 
but the incident is referred to for two reasons ; in the first place, it 
illustrated the acknowledged importance of Korea to us even in those 
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days, and in the second a study of the events connected with it 
should prevent our thinking that Russia does not regard Korea as a 
fair field for her activity, and should make us cautious of charging 
Russia, as Sir Edward Grey did in the House of Commons on the 
10th of July, 1894, with having pledged herself on our withdrawal 
from Port Hamilton ‘ not to take Korean territory under any circum- 


_ stances.’ Sir John Walsham spoke, indeed, to the Korean Government 


of a ‘ formal guarantee,’ but Lord George Hamilton, in answering 
Captain Colomb on the 3rd of February, 1887, made no allusion to it, 
and on the 24th of March of the same year Viscount Sidmouth 
having asked if Russia had given any written pledge, Viscount 
Cranbrook replied that we were not concerned with Russia in this 
matter. Those who are interested in judging for themselves as to 
the foundation for Sir Edward Grey’s remark may find much to 
enlighten them in China, No. 1, 1887. As Mr. Brodrick truly said 
on the 24th of May, 1900, Russia gave this country no assurance, and 
it is an obvious inference, which ought to be a superfluous one also, 
that we cannot hold Russia bound by reported verbal assurances to 
third parties. As for her conventions with Japan, none know better 
than the Japanese that Russia holds them binding precisely to the 
extent Japan can enforce them. 

The interest of Japan outside her own domains lies chiefly in 
three districts—Korea, Fokien, and Manchuria. In this Review of 
May last year the present writer very fully entered into the position 
of Japan with regard to Korea, and the conditions described in that 
article are substantially true to-day. There are still between twenty 
and thirty thousand Japanese colonists; it was estimated last Sep- 
tember that Korea was easily able to take six million more, and Japan 
has urgent need of such a region for her surplus population. It may 
be said roughly that all Korean exports go to Japan, and about 70 per 
cent. of these are foodstuffs for man or beast. The proverbial glance 
at the map is more informing in this case than such glances are 
usually found to be as to the vital importance to Japan of a neutral 
or friendly Korea from a strategical point of view ; it will show, too, 
that it is the southern coasts that count, not the Tumen frontier, as 
to which Russia is so studiously polite in explaining the move- 
ments of her troops and the raids of border bandits. With 
regard to Fokien, Japan has obtained from China a pledge of 
non-alienation, partly on account of strategical. considerations and 
partly because Amoy is the clearing house of Formosan trade. 
This province, therefore, is one in which Japan has a ‘special 
position,’ and for some years it has been carefully explored by 
Japanese military and scientific experts. In Manchuria the internal 
commercial interests of Japan are not great, but much of the carrying 
trade is in Japanese hands. Japan imports beancake for manure 
from Manchuria to an extent which renders it of some consequence, 
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and the imports tend to increase. Japanese residents there are few, 
and their prestige among the Manchurians is low. The concern of 
Japan in Manchuria (with which Shing King may be included) 
centres mainly in its geographical position with regard to Korea; if 
an impassable wall could be erected from Wiju to Possiet Bay, Japan 
would gracefully acquiesce in any number of Manchurian Conven- 
tions to-morrow. Circumstances, of course, might arise which would 
make any of the coastal Chinese provinces as interesting to Japan as 
Fokien. A new grouping of the Powers, for instance, might render 
Shantung formidable, but at present Japan has no apparent reason 
to be alarmed in that quarter. While the three districts named are 
of keen present interest to Japan, China as a whole and her trade 
possibilities naturally engage much attention. Very quietly, very 
carefully, and with little fuss, Japan is pushing forward in many 
parts of that bulky Empire. She sends the Southern Viceroys 
military advisers to drill and instruct; she establishes Japanese 
schools; she encourages Chinese students to reside in Japan; she 
sends delegates to China to report on silks and lacquers. In the 
early part of 1900 there were two expert Japanese exploring parties 
in Kiangsi; two others were in Fokien at the same time. The 
Japanese maps of important parts of China are considerably better 
than our own. In the Yangtze Valley this activity of the Japanese 
steadily increases. It is almost impossible to take up a Toyko news- 
paper without finding some fresh instance of the methodical way in 
which the Japanese are interweaving the interests and the welfare of 
the two nations. 

There remain to be considered Germany, France, and Russia. 
Of these countries Germany is perhaps in the weakest position. As 
is well known, she has large and ill-defined powers in Shantung, 
and she pushes her small trade in the rest of China with the energy, 
the perseverance, and perhaps it may be added the short-sightedness 
familiar to those who have studied German commercial methods. 
Until she forms some new alliance or enlarges her navy beyond 
her present means she holds her province on sufferance or by her 
strength in Europe alone. Jealous of England and afraid of Russia 
in the Far East, she accidentally treads on our toes while carefully 
blacking Russia’s boots, and this with surprising frequency. Perhaps 
her tactics may change. 

France, as the possessor of Indo-China, claims a special interest 
in the three provinces of Kuangtung, Kuangsi, and Yunnan. In 
1900 the trade of Indo-China with China was six million sterling 
(Indian yarn constituting a large portion of the imports), and France 
owned property in China valued at two and a half millions. As to 
the provinces named, we ourselves have exacted a pledge from China, 
and the Tsungli Yamen, on the 10th of April, 1898, gave M. Dubail 
the assurance, ‘Notre Yamen considére que les provinces chinoises 
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limitrophes du Tonkin, étant des points importants de la frontiére, 
qui l’intéressent au plus haut degré, devront étre toujours adminis- 
trées par la Chine et rester sous sa souveraineté. II n’y a aucune 
raison pour qu’elles soient cédées ou louées 4 une Puissance!’ 
The Yellow Book from which these words are quoted (Chine, 1894-8) 
embodies the Gérard Conventions of the 20th of June, 1895, and re- 
counts the history of some of the concessions acquired or desired by 
France in these provinces. From this publication it is clear that 
the province limitrophe has its hinterland, and perhaps even its 
sphere. Be that as it may, France can claim to have a peculiar, 
though not exclusive, interest in Southern China, where her posses- 
sions, if costly to administer and develop, yet soothe her national 
pride without perhaps adding as yet materially to her national strength 
or wealth. As the ally of Russia in Europe she has been more will- 
ing than able to help that country in the North, and since the 
spring of last year it is supposed that even closer relations have been 
established. At any rate the Figaro of the 8th of May, 1901, 
definitely declared that M. Delcassé had arranged with the Russian 
Minister to support Russia in Manchuria and against Japanese 
aggression in Korea. The Foreign Editor of the Figaro was less 
well informed than M. Valfrey usually showed himself to be if this 
statement was untrue. 

Russia’s interests in Northern and Western China and Tibet are 
obvious. They have been so much discussed in England that even 
the briefest. recapitulation of them here would be tedious. As for 
the Korean question, it lies in a nutshell from the Russian point of 
view. Korea divides Port Arthur from Vladivostock for naval pur- 
poses, and the Japanese fortress of Tsushima threatens ships passing 
through the Korean Strait. On the other side of that strait extends 
the south-west coast of Korea, on which it is all-important for Russia 
to establish herself if she is to be able to use her navy effectively in 
the Yellow Sea. Peter the Great proclaimed his desire for ice-free 
ports, and Russia still desires them on, or perhaps just off, the 
Pacific. It is not on account of her existing trade at Hankow or 
elsewhere that she is so keenly interested in all that relates to Far 
Eastern affairs. 

If the reader has not resented this memorandum of conditions 
which appear familiar the moment they are set out, it will be found 
to render the events now to be considered far easier to appreciate. 
It will be remembered that during the struggle for concessions 
in 1897 Germany, by a startling process of political chemistry, 
converted the blood of her martyrs into a little place in the sun. 
Russia, without martyrs, obtained Port Arthur, and Li Hung-chang 
returned to power. In May 1898 we took Wei-hai-wei, but, whatever 
may have been said or thought in London, this helped us but little 
in the Far East. Japan was seriously alarmed at our weakness, 
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and her public writers mocked at England’s splendid isolation. 
The comments of the Japanese press on English prestige in the 
autumn of 1898 were more candid than polite. Yet when the Peking 
disturbances of that year took place the Yomiuri warmly advocated 
joining hands with England. Shortly after this Mr. Chamberlain 
made his speech at Manchester, in which he alluded to the ‘ cordial 
friendship’ of Japan and England, and stated that England had not 
done badly in China. ‘ Ninety-nine out of a hundred Englishmen 
living in China will, however, pronounce a different verdict, 
wrote the Japan Times, and proceeded to make light of his allusions 
to friendship. In January 1899 Lord Charles Beresford reached 
Japan, having already spoken in China of a possible quadruple 
alliance of England, Japan, the United States, and Germany. The 
Yomiuri warmly welcomed the idea. Lord Charles Beresford’s visit 
had a great, though transient, effect on the Japanese public. The 
Jimmin began to hold up England as a model to the nations. Day 
after day the Yomiuri harped on the same theme. It even called 
upon the Japanese Government for an official declaration of its 
acquiescence in Lord Charles Beresford’s views. The Jizi at the 
same time declared that united movements by the two countries in 
the Far East had become a matter of necessity to both. ‘But it 
does not follow,’ continued that journal, ‘ that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance is practicable. The countries are as two lovers, betrothed, 
but finding hindrances to the consummation of their happiness in 
the matter of settlements and in the opinions of relatives and friends.’ 
The Jimmin, commenting on the fact that Lord Charles Beresford 
had been more enthusiastically received than any previous English 
visitor to Japan, attributed it to his coming as the apostle of 
alliance. Unhappily, the glamour soon faded ; public men such as 
Mr. Hoshi told the public that England was ‘willing to secure 
as many allies as possible;’ the public press explained that 
‘ England’s position in China is declining, and the recent backing 
of Italy’s Sammun claim must have still further impaired her 
influence.’ There were not wanting those who insisted that an 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was fraught with danger to Japan. 
The new editor of the Sekai-~no- Nippon pointed out in a remarkable 
article the guarantees Japan would require to exact in order to guard 
herself against. being involved in England’s world-wide troubles; he 
suggested that England would make a mere catspaw of her weaker 
ally. This was the first warning of any importance. But it was 
quickly appreciated. ‘Such doubt, wrote the Japan Times six 
weeks later, in March 1899, ‘is but natural, and even justifiable, 
when we remember how fickle and changeable is the attitude of 
English statesmen on the question of Far Eastern politics.’ It was 
almost on the same day that Mr. Brodrick, speaking in the House of 
Commons, proclaimed our consistency and declared our Government 
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entitled to the gratitude of those whose interests were largest in 
China. There followed the Manchurian railway agreement with 
Russia of the 28th of April, 1899, ‘taking into consideration the 
economic and geographical gravitation of certain parts’ of the 
Empire of China. The Kokwmin at once signalised this as an 
unfriendly act on the part of England towards Japan, and in May 
following the Mainichi declared that ‘if under certain circumstances 
conflict with any European Power might ever be apprehended it will 
be with England or France.’ In September a writer in a military 
magazine, Heiji Zasshi, once more emphasised the danger of England’s 
friendship, her selfishness, and the fickleness of her public opinion. 
Those were days of humiliation for Englishmen in the Far East, and 
of confusion and weariness for those at home who but half understood 
the new problems so suddenly forced upon their attention ; days, too, 
of impotent, uninformed blundering which it is depressing to look back 
upon. Then camethe Boer War, with its bracing preliminary revelations. 
Immediately a curious and generous revulsion of feeling manifested 
itself in Japan in favour of this country. A few months earlier, 
indeed, we had shown our friendliness in facilitating the introduction 
of the Revised Treaties, and whether for this reason, or because, to 
carry on the Jiji’s metaphor, the estrangement of feeling had only 
been after all a lovers’ quarrel, there was an outburst of dignified 
sympathy in the Japanese press. The few Japanese who, misled by 
French or German residents, tried to echo the howls of joy with 
which our disasters were greeted in Europe, were warmly rebuked by 
every influential paper in Japan. They were told by the Nichi Nichi 
that they were ‘disgracing their country,’ and that ‘the English 
character is best manifested in times of difficulty ;’ when at last the 
tide turned, the Emperor took occasion to send a message of con- 
gratulation to Queen Victoria, which was appropriately acknowledged. 
Yet the Transvaal War produced a certain dismay among thoughtful 
Japanese, though, as the Nippon observed early in 1900, ‘the ex- 
ternal marks of friendship manifested towards us by England are too 
many, and the anti-Russian sentiments of our politicians are too 
deep-seated, to make it probable that any permanent change can be 
made in our foreign policy in these waters.’ 

Thus the event which has surprised Englishmen so much has for 
years been estimated and discounted by the man in the Tokyo street. 
Seeing, as he did, the things that were happening under his own eyes, 
he felt that this alliance was as desirable as it was inevitable. He 
had before him the everlasting intrigues of the Pavloffs and Alexeieffs 
and Rosens whom Russia employed in Korea. Week after week 
these continued, and still continue, to menace the tranquillity of 
Japan; week after week they were, and are, successfully foiled. 
To us the interest of Korea may not seem great, but Franco-Russian 
predominance there means disaster to Japan, ‘a friendly country, 
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the obliteration of which by a coalition of Powers we could not in 
any circumstances tolerate,’ as the Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
it. The nevus is therefore simple. Then there were the events in 
China, patent enough to a Japanese: Germany settled in Shantung, 
Russia in Port Arthur. There was the Boxer outbreak of the sum- 
mer of 1900, when the Japanese had an opportunity of studying 
Russian soldiers and were not impressed. There was Russia herself, 
supposed to be acting in concert with England and Japan, creeping 
over Manchuria behind a foggy cloud of assurances, advised by 
Prince Ukhtomsky, secretly backed by Germany, openly backed 
by France, and posing all the time as the friend of China. The 
record is remarkable. On the 7th of August, 1900, the Russian flag 
was hoisted on the right bank of the Amur by ‘the Christ-loving 
warriors of the Czar ’ on the site of Sakhalin, burnt by the same 
warriors, and opposite Blagovestchensk. Priests blessed and con- 
secrated the spot; on the 11th of September a cross was erected, 
a military post established, and a name conferred, ‘Ilinski.’ On 
the 19th of September General Matsiefsky was permitted to publish 
the Czar’s assurance that no part of China should be annexed by 
Russia, and the St. Petersburg Oficial Gazette of the 1st of October 
said the consecration of Ilinski was only a temporary expedient 
‘ intended to frighten the Chinese insurgents.’ Then on the 6th of 
October the Russians seized the Niuchwang railway terminus. At 
the end of October Admiral Alexeieff offered Li Hung-chang Russian 
‘ protection’ over the whole of Manchuria, for which the latter tele- 
graphed his thanks to the Czar ; and while the Christ-loving warriors 
were thus playing fast and loose with the Concert, the Russo-Chinese 
Bank was making Manchuria Russian with funds supplied by the 
Russian Government. Prince Ukhtomsky accomplished his mission 
before the end of the year, and Manchuria was fully occupied. But 
Russia had also to play her part as the friend of China. Therefore 
on the 28th of September she hastened to withdraw the bulk of her 
troops from the Legation in Peking; she restored the Tsungli 
Yamen to the Chinese; and Count von Waldersee, lost in admira- 
tion at Russia’s magnanimity, divided between that country and 
himself the control of the Tientsin railways, built, owned, and worked 
by our own countrymen. Next month Russia, ‘actuated by sincere 
friendship for China,’ withdrew her assent to the Joint Note concern- 
ing the punishment of the guilty Boxer leaders, and the same 
friendship led her to disclose systematically to Li Hung-chang the 
confidential statements of the Ministers of the concerted Powers. 
France loyally supported her, though France too was of the Concert. 
In the case of the Preliminary Treaty, discussed by the Ministers at 
the beginning of November, the French and Russian representatives 
opposed the wishes of all the rest on the two important points of the 
revision of the commercial treaties and the punishment of officials. 
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When the indemnity question came to be discussed in May last year 
M. de Giers showed such tenderness for Manchu pensions and 
Imperial privileges that he was anxious to spare them at the expense 
of those countries of the Concert who import most goods into China. 
Throughout June and July he contrived to block proceedings 
in connection with the indemnity by making concerted action 
impossible, 

The Concert, it is clear, was not a very harmonious one, but it 
served to show why it was so important to Russia to befriend China, 
and it proved that Japan and England could at any rate work 
harmoniously together. They were soon called upon to do so in 
regard to the Manchurian Convention. How many Manchurian 
Conventions before and after the Cassini Convention of September 
1896 have been discussed, secretly or openly, between Russia 
and China, or between certain Russians and certain Chinese, it 
would be difficult to say. But a host of intricacies vanish if we 
confine our attention to the simple fact that the essential part of any 
Russo-Chinese Manchurian Convention, made without intervention 
on the part of any other Powers, is that Manchuria shall belong to 
Russia. All the rest is merely an attempt to get a little more than 
the surrender of that region on the part of one country, and an 
attempt to make it appear on paper a little less than complete 
surrender on the part of the other. The Manchurian Convention to 
which reference is now made was the Tseng-Alexeieff Agreement, 
of the 11th of November, 1900, of which versions were telegraphed 
to the Times of the 3rd of January and the 25th of February, 
1901. It related to Fengtien, the province of Manchuria with 
which our own interests are most closely connected. These 
Conventions mark the beginning of what may be termed Russia’s 
post-Navarino policy. Taken in connection with Baron Hayashi’s 
remark quoted at the commencement of this article, the date is 
significant. 

It was probably of the nature of a coincidence that, although on 
the 6th of February our Foreign Office knew that Russia was 
pressing for the immediate ratification of the Manchurian Con- 
vention, a Blue Book was issued on the 7th in which Count 
Lamsdorff’s assurance, together with a pointed reference by him 
to the Czar’s pledge, were sent out at length. It was an irony 
that Viscount Cranborne should have been driven to recount the 
Russian assurances in his speech of the 18th of February when we 
and other Powers had just been busily protesting against the imminent 
breach of them. But the Times correspondent at Peking continued to 
pour forth details of the new Convention, and no explanation has to 
this day been forthcoming either of the Czar’s promise or of Count 
Lamsdorff’s declarations. Perhaps no explanation was needed of the 
value of an assurance from the country in which Anna tore up the 
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Constitution ; which admitted the independence of the Crimea in 
1774 to annex it in 1783 ; which continued to fight Turkey in 1828; 
which in 1873 distinguished so nicely with regard to Khiva between 
a promise and ‘ the communication of an intention ; ’ which lavished 
upon us Imperial assurances—they were soon to become mere 
‘ views ’"—relating to Port Arthur and Talienwan in 1898; to say 
nothing of Batoum, that ancient cudgel of the Anglo-Russian 
journalist. It is not suggested that Russia is to be blamed for 
making such promises or communications of intention, for if they 
conflict with her obvious interests who really supposes they would 
bind her? The most solemn treaties will not bear that strain, and 
it is supposed to be the duty of statesmen to look through words to 
facts. In that respect Japan has consistently had the advantage of 
us in dealing with the Far Eastern question, and now England began 
to realise, as perhaps she had never expected to do, the value of 
Japanese assistance. 

There is no doubt that the frustration of the signature was mainly 
due to Japan, aided by the Southern Viceroys, though the United 
States also joined us, not for the last time, in warning China not 
to sign the Convention, and Prince Ching, in March last year, 
openly expressed his thanks to the three Powers. He does not 
appear to have thanked Germany, though Germany, while making 
no mention of Manchuria, had been one of the first to protest. On 
the 15th of March the German Chancellor said to the Reichstag: 
‘As regards the future of Manchuria—really, gentlemen, I can 
imagine nothing which we regard with more indifference!’ He 
had previously explained that the Anglo-German Agreement, signed 
also by Japan, did not cover Manchuria. These extraordinary 
statements—consistent, nevertheless, with the Waldersee transac- 
tions—were met by an official interchange of declarations on the 
parts of England and Japan to the effect that Manchuria was 
included in the Agreement. Vaguer statements of a similar 
nature were made, and repeated the other day, in Parliament. 
The counter reply is perhaps to be found in the Figaro com- 
munication of the 8th of May already mentioned. 

Thus France, Germany, and Russia were combining to con- 
summate the alliance which Baron Hayashi was negociating in 
London. How the Convention was eventually redrafted and with- 
drawn, and how on the 6th of April the St. Petersburg Official 
Gazette was instructed to announce that the immediate evacuation 
of Manchuria had turned out to be impracticable, and that Russia 
‘ attendra avec calme la marche ultérieure des événements,’ is within 
the memory of all. Meanwhile, in answer to Japanese inquiries, Russia 
had sent an official reply refusing to discuss Manchurian affairs, adding 
that the Convention was of a temporary nature and would be published 
when concluded. In June the Russian Minister at Peking informed 
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the Chinese Envoys that the Concert would end directly the Agreement 
had been signed, and that then China must treat with Russia alone. 
The Protocol recording the Agreement of the Powers and China was 
signed on the 7th of September last; within six weeks the Times 
correspondent was able to telegraph an outline of the revived 
Manchurian Convention. The text was published in the Times of 
the 11th of November, somewhat earlier than Russia had anticipated, 
for it had not yet been concluded. Marquis Ito reached London on 
the 24th of December, On the 27th of January of this year the Times 
announced that two Manchurian Conventions, one nominally on 
behalf of the Russo-Chinese Bank, were about to be signed; simul- 
taneously on the 7th of February it was known that England, Japan, 
and the United States were jointly opposing the signature; and on 
the 11th of February the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of the 30th of 
January was published. The 11th of February—Kigensetsu—is a 
memorable day to the Japanese. It is the anniversary alike of the 
accession of their first Sovereign; of the promulgation of the new 
Constitution ; and of the announcement of the betrothal of the 
Princess Sada-ko to the Crown Prince. A fourth event will hence- 
forth swell its wealth of happy associations. That the secret was 
well kept in this country we have reason to be aware ; it was equally 
well kept in Japan; for in November, when perhaps the Agreement 
may have been almost completed, the usually well informed Japan 
Times wrote : ‘ Japan does not believe in any understanding or alliance 
with Great Britain, or, for that matter, with any other European 
Power. Not that we distrust their good faith, but simply because 
we know that the Asiatic interests of European Powers, not excepting 
those even of Russia, are but secondary, whereas to us the Far East 
is everything.’ It was not altogether surprising that the Japanese— 
who had supposed, like the Earl of Rosebery, that we might long ago 
have seen the inevitable drift of events as clearly as they themselves 
did—should have begun to despair of an alliance with this country. 
If the foregoing narrative is sufficiently clear, it affords an answer 
to many of the somewhat shallow criticisms to which the Agreement 
has been subjected. Passing over Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s 
debating society dilemma, it will be seen to be unnecessary to regard 
it as a threat to any particular Power. Such an Agreement is not a 
threat, but rather a joint delimitation of diplomatic boundaries. It 
will be seen that Korea, a country with which our trade is small, is 
of vital consequence to us because it is of vital consequence to Japan. 
It will seem, too, that, provided the door is kept open and no further 
aggression takes place, neither this country nor Japan will feel 
inclined to say officially rude things to Russia about Manchuria. 
That may give the clue to the meaning of the phrase status quo in 
ministerial explanations, and also to Baron Hayashi’s statement that 
the Manchurian question is not acute. Further, it appears that the 
Vor. LI—No. 301 cc 
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alliance was inevitable. To those who complain that henceforth 
Japan can involve us in war this retrospect suggests a consolation. 
She could have done so before the alliance. For our own sakes, 
however such a war might have arisen, we must have intervened, 
and at the end of it we might have deemed it wise to exact terms 
from the country we had rescued. By the new Agreement we 
forego that privilege, and in return for this and some additional risk 
too slight to be estimated, Japan, to our great gain, takes upon 
herself in respect to us an obligation we already bore in respect to 
her. Ina dark hour we may hope that light has come to us from 
the Land of the Rising Sun, while our star once more rises in the 
East : 
Redit a nobis aurora diemque reducit, 


Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


Happy will it be for the Japanese and us if in the future men shall 
couple with these lines, as Pitt on that memorable April morning of 
1792 did with the last two of them, this other passage from the 
same poet : 


His demum exactis, . ... 

Devenere locos laetos et amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 


H. N. G. Busuey. 





THE TREATMENT 
OF UNTRIED PRISONERS 


In Mr. Barry O’Brien’s Life of Lord Russell of Killowen special 
interest attaches to the story of the early struggles of the future 
Lord Chief Justice. So friendless and unknown was he when he 
came to London as a law student that he had to appeal to a 
stranger, an East End Irishman, to ‘sign his bond’ for admission to 
Lincoln’s Inn, and at that time it was that the following incident 
occurred, I give it in the biographer’s own words: 

One evening Russell was at the Haymarket Theatre. On the fall of the cur- 
tain he stood at the corner of the pit to have a look at the house. Two men were 
near him. Suddenly someone cried out, ‘I am robbed; I have lost my watch, 
and these three men have it!’ The idea struck Russell, ‘If one of these men has 
the watch, he may slip it into my pocket.’ He put his hand behind, pressed his 
pocket, and exclaimed : ‘Good Heavens! they have done it ; there is the watch!’ 
The police arrived upon the scene; the two men and Russell were walked out. 
‘ What can I do?’ thought Russell; ‘no explanation that I can give will get rid 
of the fact that a stolen watch is in my pocket!’ 


The trick which Russell dreaded is a common one with thieves. 
Some years ago at a church bazaar in Lincoln, held under Episcopal 
patronage, the alarm was given that a thief was at work, and two of 
the visitors had lost their purses. Neither the thief nor the stolen 
money could be traced, but the empty purses were afterwards found 
in the Bishop’s pocket. Now, in the case of any person of name or 
fame such an episode would be matter only of amusement. But not 
so with a friendless and impecunious stranger ; and, if Mr. O’Brien 
has the soul of a novelist, it must have cost him a pang to be 
obliged to write the sequel: ‘He put his hand into his pocket 
and found—his snuff-box! One of the other men had the watch.’ 
I resent such a prosaic ending to such a dramatic incident, and 
I picture to myself the young law student at Vine Street Police 
Station contemplating the wreck of all his dreams of wealth and 
fame when the police searcher dives into his pocket and produces 
the incriminating watch. And as, albeit I am romancing, my 
object is most practical, I abandon at once the Russell date of 1856, 
and suppose the event to happen in this present year of grace. 
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Here, then, is an innocent man charged with a grave offence, and 
seemingly compelling evidence of guilt is found upon him. 
‘Compelling evidence,’ I say; for, though the facts are similar to 
those of the Bishop’s case, the circumstances are wholly different. 
Poverty is no crime, but, human nature being what it is, it tempts 
to crime; and, therefore, facts that would carry no weight in the 
case of a man of means and of known position or character, have a 
terrible significance in the case of one who is penniless and 
friendless. 

And let it not be forgotten that there are offences of such a kind 
that to plead the possession of a balance at the bankers’, and of a 
wide circle of friends, affords no answer to them. I here recall an 
incident that happened to myself two-and-thirty years ago. Being 
detained in London by official business far on into the summer, I 
took rooms at Norwood. Arriving late one night at the Crystal 
Palace station, I made for my lodgings ‘at the double.’ I soon 
discovered that I was being pursued by a constable. Two ladies 
who had travelled in the same train accused me of having grossly 
insulted them. I hurried back to the station, and there my accusers 
identified me as the delinquent, but absolutely refused to prosecute the 
charge. They were in such an hysterical condition that they could 
scarcely be induced to look at me at all, and then after a hurried 
glance they said they knew me by my clothes. As I had travelled 
in a compartment by myself, there was only my own word against 
theirs; and if they had pressed the charge I do not see how I 
could have escaped being locked up. In any case, my position was 4 
perilous and painful one; and, but that a happy accident enabled me 
to put the police upon the track of the real offender, the stigma of 
the accusation might have rested on me to the present hour. 

This digression will assist to enforce my warning that there are 
charges to which neither money nor friends can supply an adequate 
defence. But I return to my impecunious and friendless law student, 
from whose pocket a stolen watch has just been extracted. He pro- 
tests his innocence of course ; but every thief does that, and one who 
has studied the part does it with special plausibility. He appeals to 
Lincoln’s Inn and his East-End surety ; but the Inn and the surety 
know nothing save that he is an indigent Irishman, and that could 
scarcely be accepted as a defence in a case of felony. The charge is 
taken as a matter of course, and in the circumstances no police 
officer who knows his business would hesitate for a moment to lock 
him up. 

Now, up to this point he is merely the hapless victim of untoward 
circumstances. No human wisdom or foresight can prevent such 
blunders. Here is an innocent man charged with a serious crime iD 
circumstances which demand his being detained until he can be 
brought before a magistrate. Where, and how, is he to spend the four 
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and thirty hours from Saturday night until the sitting of the court 
on Monday morning? At this stage we must distinguish between 
the legitimate requirements of the law and the manner in which 
these requirements are carried into effect. If we could foresee that 
he is a Lord Chief Justice in embryo it is hard to say what heroic 
action might not be taken ; but, the facts being as they are, a police- 
station cell is his lodging for the two nights and the whole of Sunday. 
Now, were I writing a romance, my changing the date to 1902 would 
be a stupid blunder. If Charles Russell had been really locked up 
on the night of his adventure, his account of the Vine Street cells of 
those days, and of the way in which prisoners were treated, would 
have been indeed a thrilling story. But in all these matters we are 
greatly in advance of half a century ago. The question here, how- 
ever, is a far wider and more important one than that of the actual 
condition of the police cells and the ‘lock-up’ houses of this 
country. If we might assume that they were generally equal to the 
best of them, and in keeping with our modern ideas—a wholly base- 
less supposition—it would only clear the ground for a discussion 
whether modern ideas take account of cases of the kind I have indi- 
eated. 

The difficulties of the problem are undoubtedly very great. 
Ordinary police cells are fairly suited to ordinary cases, and the vast 
majority of cases are ordinary. Then, again, we are confronted here, 
as in almost every question of penology, with pseudo-maxims that 
are supposed to be an end of controversy. For it is not merely in 
the religious sphere that the minds of men are governed by venerable 
errors and superstitions. Among these sham maxims a prominent 
place must be given to the pretentious aphorism that the law 
presumes every one to be innocent till heis proved to be guilty. As 
a matter of fact, this is either a useless platitude or a mischievous 
error. An error, because it is in opposition to the Prevention of 
Crimes code, to which we owe so much in our present-day war with 
criminals ; and mischievous, because in claiming equality of treat- 
ment of all untried prisoners it operates to the prejudice of the 
really innocent, just as promiscuous charity hurts the deserving poor. 
This will come up again. Suffice it here to say that the common- 
sense of the community is on the side of the growing practice of 
discriminating between those who have been previously convicted 
and those who have no criminal antecedents. 

And, even within the former class, equality of treatment may be 
a practical outrage. I recall a Dublin story about a man whom 
I knew by repute long ago as being both a dandy and a scamp. 
Locked up over-night for some after-dinner escapade, he found him- 
self next morning in the police van beside a fat and dirty ‘drunk 
and disorderly’ female, who lurched heavily against him with every 
jolt of the conveyance—in those days the vans were not fitted with 
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separate compartments. Roused at last by his indignant and 
peremptory remonstrances, she hiccoughed back, ‘Shure, I’ve as 
much right to be here as you!’ A verminous tramp, or a chimney- 
sweep fresh from his work, has *as much right’ to be in a lock-up 
as the cleanest and best dressed man that ever knocked down a 
policeman ; but whether it is right to compel the dandy to rub up 
against such neighbours is another matter. The plain fact is that 
fear of the well-known taunt about one law for the rich and 
another law for the poor is responsible for much injustice and 
wrong. Summum jus, summa imjuria, is a genuine maxim that 
may be diverted to help us here. Perfect equity is impossible 
in human punishments, but our efforts should always tend in that 
direction; and an environment which may be to one person so 
commonplace as not even to interest him may be a cause of real 
torture to another. 

But all this, though it bears upon my main subject, is none the 
less a digression. The fact which claims our attention is that 
absolutely innocent persons are sometimes charged with crime. 
Such cases are happily rare, but that is no reason for ignoring 
them. And we have the further fact that in a considerable 
number of cases accused persons are entitled to be regarded as 
innocent until their guilt has been legally established. I have 
already noticed that the Prevention of Crimes Acts practically shift 
this presumption in certain cases. In one sense, of course, and for 
certain purposes, the presumption always obtains. Indeed, one 
difficulty in promoting a reform such as I am advocating will be the 
strong prejudice which certain minds always feel against anyone who 
is brought up on a criminal charge. I remember an Irish Bar story 
of a provincial jury to whom the Judge left a hopelessly shattered case 
with the remark that he presumed they would have no difficulty in 
dealing with it. Without a moment’s hesitation they found the 
prisoner guilty; and when the Judge asked them with amazement 
what they meant, the foreman exclaimed, ‘But, whatever would he 
be here for if he wasn’t guilty, my Lord ?’ 

There are some people who are ready to lynch anyone who is 
charged with crime, just as there are other people whose maudlin 
sympathy for criminals seems to be only increased by proof of their 
guilt. But the question here is whether our present arrangements 
and methods in dealing with unconvicted prisoners commend 
themselves to fair and sensible men, who view the subject without 
prejudice or passion, and with full knowledge of the practical diffi- 
culties of dealing with it. We may clear the ground at once by 
admitting that, if there must be equal treatment for all untried 
prisoners without distinction, no important changes are practicable. 
But it would be in harmony with the principle of the Prevention 
of Crimes Acts to hold that an accused person shall be presumed to 
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have no criminal antecedents unless there be reason to believe the 
contrary. And this ‘unless’ involves no serious difficulty. Ques- 
tions of the kind, which a dozen faddists round a table would spend 
a week over, are daily decided wisely and well by experienced police 
officers in the course of their ordinary duty. Mistakes will occur of 
course. But the risk of a few unpreventable blunders is no valid 
objection to important reforms. 

An actual case is always apter than a hypothetical one. Some 
years ago complaints of watch-snatching in the neighbourhood of 
Bond Street led to special measures to deal with the offence. I sent 
a couple of men there, made up for the part, to catch the thieves. 
Within a day or two one of these officers heard a ‘hue and cry’ in 
an adjoining street, and met a man bolting round the corner. He 
joined the fugitive, and in thieves’ slang asked him the cause of his 
flight. ‘I’ve sneaked a red ’un,’ he promptly replied ; which, being 
interpreted, meant that he had stolen a gold watch. As a true ‘ pal’ 
the officer offered to keep it for him, and the offer was gladly 
accepted. All this was a matter of seconds, and the sequel does not 
need telling. But will anyone outside an idiot asylum suggest that 
the thief should have been regarded as innocent until his guilt was 
proved in a Court of Justice? You’ might as well hold that the 
police are to assume that a man who is locked up for drunkenness is 
sober until a magistrate has decided upon the evidence that he was 
drunk. If common-sense is given scope it makes short work of 
doctrinaire maxims and theories. They remind one of that very old 
story of the man who was wounded in a sea fight and pronounced by 
the naval surgeon to be dead. He recovered consciousness just as 
he was about to be thrown overboard, and, taking in the situation in 
an instant, he exclaimed that he wasn’t dead. ‘Just like you,’ said 
the petty officer who had charge of the job—‘just like you; as if 
you knew better than the doctor!’ There is sometimes a direct 
way of getting at facts which brings more moral certainty even than 
the authorised way. 

In all ordinary cases where a person is accused of crime there is 
no moral doubt that he committed the offence charged, and the only 
question open is whether legal evidence is forthcoming to ensure 
his conviction. But cases of another kind are not infrequent. 
From time to time persons are charged with crime in circumstances 
which entitle them to be regarded as innocent until their guilt is 
established, but which require also that they shall be detained 
pending the decision of a competent court. And ought not the 
imprisonment of such persons to be so regulated as to avoid all 
unnecessary suffering or humiliation? To which question I will 
bluntly add another: Will any well-informed person pretend for a 
moment that our present methods comply with these conditions ? 

My experience in prison and police administration ought to be a 
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guarantee that I realise the difficulties of making any adequate 
reforms in this connection. But difficulties are not insurmountable, 
In rural communities the chief difficulty would be in making and 
maintaining provision for cases which would be very exceptional and 
rare. But in great centres of population difficulties of this kind 
would be of no account. In London the whole problem would resolve 
itself into a question of expense. There is no reason why first- 
class police stations should not contain suitable accommodation for 
such cases. And if after the police-court hearing, the accused, 
though remanded in custody, is still found to be entitled to the 
presumption of innocence, there is no necessity for his being carted 
to gaol in the same van with felons and ‘drunks,’ and still less 
reason why, when he reaches the gaol, he should be immured in a 
punishment cell. 

This last word opens up a wider question than the treatment of 
untried prisoners. As a matter of fact, with some few exceptions, 
our prisons contain no other kind of cells. It is not that the cells are 
not large enough. They are larger and far better ventilated than the 
‘study ’ rooms provided for our boys in the older buildings of some 
of our public schools, But what distinguishes a prison cell from 
every other sort of apartment designed for a human habitation is that 
all view of external nature such as might soothe and possibly elevate 
the mind is with elaborate care excluded. The treatment of prisoners 
in former times was barbarous, but it was at least intelligent. Its 
whole purpose was punishment, and the punishment was thorough 
and drastic. But in this shallow and conceited age we pride our- 
selves that we are not as our fathers were. Our great aim in prison 
discipline is the reformation of the offender; and with a stupidity 
that would be amusing if the matter were not so serious we wantonly 
deprive a prisoner of the good influences that God’s world of nature 
is so well fitted to exert upon him. ‘The heavens declare His glory, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork ;’ but our prison cells are 
specially designed to shut out their testimony ; and with the smug 
Pharisaism so characteristic of the age we pride ourselves on our 
philanthropy, and we boast of supplying our criminals with goody 
books and religion (turned on like the water and the gas) to elevate 
and reform them. 

Iam no advocate for pampering and petting a criminal. It is 
right that the very furniture of his cell, and the routine of his daily 
life, should unceasingly impress on him that crime brings punish- 
ment. But to shut him up in a cell where he cannot look out upon 
land and sky is on a par with flogging him. I would place him in a 
punishment cell, and flog him too, if he deserved it and some 
competent authority directed it. But to make this his daily 
discipline is unworthy of an enlightened age. I suppose there are 
men so constituted or so brutalised that the want of a window would 
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be a matter of indifference tothem. As for myself, I think it would 
drive me mad. I have already committed the indiscretion of telling 
how near I came to being locked up on one occasion. I will cap my 
indiscretion by narrating how I was actually locked up upon another 
oecasion. It is one incident iu a story that may not be told just 
yet. When the Irish Fenian outbreak occurred in March 1867, and 
the Special Commission which followed it was approaching, the case 
for the Crown against the principal cffenders was found to be weak 
through want of certain technical proof which our law of evidence 
requires. The Government sought my aid in the matter, and I set 
myself to the task of obtaining the necessary evidence, Armed 
with a permit to see all the prisoners without any restrictions, I 
repaired one morning to Kilmainham Gaol. I took the Governor 
into my confidence, though no one else was in the secret ; and after 
visiting a number of the men, and taking notes of their complaints 
or appeals, I left the prison as openly as I had entered it. But, 
returning by the Governor’s house during the officers’ dinner-hour, 
I was smuggled unobserved into the cell of the man I indicated. I 
remember well the Governor’s remonstrance when I enjoined upon 
him not to come back until after locking-up time. I was determined 
that neither the public, nor even the police, should get an inkling of 
my mission; and so I refused to listen to the Governor’s warning 
that I was entering on an ordeal of a kind [ little realised. So long 
as I was occupied with the task that had brought me there, I was 
quite indifferent to the surroundings. But my work was done three 
hours before the time I had myself fixed for my release; and for 
those three long hours I had experience of a prisoner’s lot. The cell 
was larger than a compartment of a railway carriage, and my seat 
was no harder than in those days the L. & N.-W. Railway Company 
provided for their second-class passengers ; as I had often proved in 
my trips to London to ‘keep my terms’ for the Bar. Why, then, 
were three hours in that cell such an ordeal? For a real ordeal the 
experience proved ; and it required all my powers of self-command 
to dissemble my delight when my friend the Governor re-appeared. 
The one and only thing which distinguished that cell from any other 
barely furnished closet room was that the aperture that passed for a 
window was, as in every prison cell, placed high up near the ceiling, 
and obscured glass prevented even the sight which it might other- 
wise have given of a few square yards of sky. I fancied as I sat 
there that if only it were night, and I had artificial light, I could 
forget that miserable window and be at my ease; but in the day- 
light I could not get away from it. I seemed to be in a pit. There 
was no want of air, and yet I felt smothered. My nerves would not 
have long stood the strain of it. 

And yet in my case there were none of the elements which add 
bitterness to imprisonment. I was not a prisoner. My thoughts 
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could dwell on my position not only without misgiving or alarm, but 
with the utmost satisfaction. My mission had succeeded beyond my 
expectations. My prisoner had given me not only all the evidence 
required to make the coming trials a success, but he had made a full 
disclosure of all he knew about the Fenian leaders in America. He 
had come to Ireland in good faith, relying on the truth of all they 
had told him, and his indignation was deep at discovering that they 
were a set of lying swindlers. Instead, therefore, of having any cause 
for depression, I had good reason to feel elated; for I had in my 
pocket not only a satisfactory brief for the Law Officers, but a very 
valuable report for the Government—a report which the Chief 
Secretary brought with him to a Cabinet Council on the following 
Saturday. And notwithstanding all this, I suffered from a feeling ot 
depression which deepened as the time went on, and which in my 
case at least would have ultimately become unbearable.! 

Now on what ground can we justify the use of cells such as I 
have described, in the case of those who are entitled to the pre- 
sumption of innocence? Indeed, I might go further and ask 
whether it be politic or right to make use of them for the imprison- 
ment of those who, though convicted of crime, are committed 
expressly with a view to their amendment and reformation. 

When a few years ago I went the round of all the Paris prisons, 
nothing so impressed me as the manifest lapse from humanity and 
common-sense to stupidity and barbarism which marked the transi- 
tion from the oldest of their gaols to the newest and most modernised, 
In the latter, the cells were built on the plan with which we are 
familiar, and of which we are so proud in England. The whole 
structure pays homage to the stupid punishment-of-crime cult, 
together with the old Pagan gnosticism which men once mistook for 
a transcendental phase of Christianity, and which ensnared them by 
the delusion that asceticism meant saintship, and that the means by 
which it was obtained was complete isolation from the external 
world. Once I left the Governor's apartments I never got one 
glimpse of the open sky until, my visit over, I passed from the 
prison into the glorious sunshine of a summer day. In the older 
prison, which was then devoted to females, I came upon groups of © 
young women sitting at their appointed tasks. Through the open 

1 As malicious tongues are glib, I ought not, perhaps, to turn away from this 
incident without saying, first, that my position in the matter was that of 4 
barrister, called in to assist the Crown in a confidential capacity. When the out- 
break occurred I was on circuit, and a telegram from the Attorney-General recalled 
me to Dublin. But I did not hold a brief at the trials which followed. And, 
secondly, I'should like to add that the prisoner referred to regarded me ever after- 
wards as a truefriend. He used to write to me at intervals, and the last letter I had 
from him gave proof that the lapse of years had not lessened his gratitude to me. I 
am of opinion that if a criminal becomes penitent, his chief duty is not to his 


fellow-criminals, but to his fellow-citizens and the State, and I never despise a man 
who acts on this principle. 
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windows, which were heavily barred of course, but wide and large, 
the inmates looked out on trees, and grass plots, and flower beds, 
bright with sunlight, and enlivened with more birds than I ever saw 
in any other open space in Paris. And I should add, with each 
group there was, in addition to the prison officer, a lady visitor who 
read to them as they worked. It chanced to be one of the hours 
set apart for that special relaxation. 

Here I anticipate an outcry in certain quarters against making 
prisoners too comfortable, and making prisons attractive. The danger 
is a real one, and care must be taken to avoid it. But anyone who 
supposes that in the case of the young, for example, detention in a 
prison can be anything but bitter, knows little of human nature. 
And further, there are other ways of making prison life a punishment 
than by shutting out light and sunshine. Moreover, I maintain that 
to punish criminals by deliberately depriving them of influences 
fitted to soften and humanise them, is not only false in principle, but 
practically barbarous. If sensible people had sense enough not to be 
swayed by sentimental nonsense, legitimate punishments of a whole- 
some kind would be used more freely, especially with the young ; and 
prison discipline might be modified with a view to benefit the prisoner 
and to make him more fit, instead of, as so often at present, less fit, 
for his return to liberty. 

But behind these general controversies there looms a question of 
a most definite and practical kind which should be kept steadily in 
view in regard to every commitment: With what object is the 
accused sent to prison? It cannot be deemed unreasonable to 
expect that any man who holds the important and responsible 
position of a magistrate or a judge shall be prepared to answer that 
question in the case of every prisoner who leaves his court for a gaol. 
And according to the answer given the treatment of the prisoner 
should be regulated. I do not mean, of course, that each individual 
should have a separate discipline any more than that he should have 
a special diet ; but that prisoners should be classified according to 
the main purpose with which they are committed, and that the 
discipline should be aimed at the realisation of that purpose. I am 
not overlooking recent changes in this direction, especially in regard 
to youthful offenders. On the contrary, the knowledge of them leads 
me to the belief that official sanction would be gladly given to still 
more thorough reforms if public opinion could be educated to the 
point of demanding them. 

And I would add in perfect sincerity that when it comes to work- 
ing out the details of such reforms, the present Prison Administration 
contains men who are better fitted for the task than I can pretend to 
be. In these matters the hindrance to reform is not what it used to 
be, the vis inertia of a heavy and stupid officialism. The difficulty 
depends largely upon the way the public allow themselves to be 
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drawn this way or that by petty cliques of noisy agitators—the 
advocates of unreasoning severity on the one hand, and of unreason- 
ing leniency on the other, those who are indignant at any suggestion 
to alleviate a criminal’s lot, and the humanity-mongers whose maudlin 
sympathy is unbounded for every scoundrel who gets some little 
share of his deserts. I am not pleading for heroic measures of any 
kind either in the one direction or the other. All I ask is that 
reason and common-sense shall prevail in this matter. 

If experienced criminal judges were appealed to, they would 
indicate specially certain classes of criminals in regard to whom 
their wishes and intentions are thwarted by our present methods, 
Among these there is, first, the hardened offender who is sent to 
prison in order to protect the community from his depredations. A 
sentence of penal servitude must bear some reasonable relation to the 
prisoner's crime; but if in such cases it were lawful to impose a 
definite term of penal servitude, to be followed by an indefinite term 
of detention in what I have called an asylum prison, a Judge could 
give effect to his desire to protect society without undue severity to 
the criminal. This I have dealt with in previous articles; and the 
notable confirmation of my views contained in Mr. Justice Wills’s 
letter to the Times of the 21st of February 1901 makes it unneces- 
sary for me to pursue it. But a similar element obtains in cases of a 
wholly different kind. There are cases in which a Judge reluctantly 
passes a sentence of imprisoment because the nature of the crime, or 
possibly the circumstances of the criminal, are such that he does not 
feel justified in adopting the merciful course of handing him over to 
the care of a philanthropist. Now, in passing sentence in cases of 
this character, the governing thought in the mind of a humane 
Judge is not punishment but reformation. The element of punish- 
ment cannot be ignored; but it should be regarded not as an end 
but merely as a means to an end, namely reform. The main object 
which the Judge has in view in sending such an offender to prison is 
that he may be brought under influences fitted to affect his character 
and change his course of life. And this being so, will anyone defend 
the practice of immuring such a prisoner in one of our modern and 
approved prison cells? Our aim should be to raise him out of 
himself and above himself; and the way we go about it is to lodge 
him in a cell which is specially constructed to turn his thoughts back 
apon himself, and to set him brooding upon all that is morbid and 
evil and impure in his nature. 

I am prepared to find that others will not share the strong 
opinion I personally hold upon this general question. But when I 
turn back to the special subject of this article, who will be found to 
justify the incarceration in such cells of innocent persons wrongly 
accused of crime, or of persons who admittedly are entitled to be 
looked upon as innocent ? I maintain dogmatically that no one should 
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ever be sent to prison in the aimless and unintelligent way in which so 
many offenders are at present committed. Every committal should 
be with some definite and justifiable object; whether it be the 
prisoner’s punishment, or his reformation, or merely his detention, or 
some combination of these. But in the cases here in view the principle 
I thus contend for is universally accepted. An untried prisoner who 
is entitled to the presumption of innocence is locked up for no other 
purpose than to ensure his presence to answer a pending charge and 
possibly to prevent his taking any action which would prejudice the 
result. This last consideration, though often lost sight of, may be 
of great importance. There are cases, for example, in which bail is 
refused, not so much to prevent the accused from absconding, as to 
prevent his dealing with the property involved in the charge. And 
in such cases the main purpose of the commitment would be 
thwarted if the prisoner were allowed free intercourse with his 
friends. But this only lends emphasis to the general principle I 
contend for, that the purpose of the commitment should govern the 
treatment of the prisoner, and therefore that in these cases every 
unnecessary indignity and hardship should be avoided. 

What possible justification, then, I again demand, can there be 
for immuring such a prisoner in one of our existing prison cells? If 
access must be refused to his friends, there is all the more reason for 
giving him the relaxation of light and air, and a sight of nature or 
life beyond the prison walls. The Civil Service clerks of the last 
generation used to beguile the tedium of their many idle hours by 
counting the cabs that passed up and down Whitehall, or the horses 
of one colour or another. But even this recreation is denied to an 
unfortunate prisoner who is supposed to be as innocent as a 
Government clerk. And let no one suppose that this is a class 
question. Of course the treatment of an untried prisoner ought in 
certain respects to depend on his ordinary habits of life. But in 
this matter it is not a question of distinguishing rich from poor, but 
the innocent, whether in fact or by presumption of law, from those 
who have been convicted of crime. Under our present system, 
money can obtain for untried prisoners some, at least, of the comforts 
they are used to in ordinary life, and a supply of books may afford 
a cultured mind not only relief but enjoyment. But what of those 
who have no such resources? I have known of prisoners who cared 
80 little for the discipline of a real ‘punishment cell’—a cell 
absolutely dark, and with no furniture but a plank to lie on—that 
they have pretended to be sorry when their punishment term 
expired. But there are many among the toiling classes who have 
active brains and highly-strung nerves; and to those incarceration 
in a semi-dungeon would be more maddening even than to persons 
who could find the relief which a well-stored mind affords. 

There are only two practical questions involved in the reform 
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I am advocating. The one is the expense of the necessary structural 
alterations in our prisons; and the other the safe custody of the 
prisoners. The former question does not concern me here. And, as 
for the other, no one can imagine that there would be any difficulty 
in furnishing a window with bars that would baffle even an expert 
prison-breaker. Indeed, I might press the point to a grotesque 
extreme, and suggest that a prison window might be made a model 
of wsthetic art. On one occasion, when the House of Commons 
prison rooms were being got ready for use—it was Mr. Bradlaugh 
who was expected to qualify himself for residence in them—the late 
Serjeant-at-Arms brought me with him to inspect them. I was 
surprised and charmed at finding a prison that had nothing of the 
prison about it. And Sir Ralph Gosset told me that when he was 
first appointed to the House, his official residence not being ready, 
he lived in the prison rooms for months, and found them very 
comfortable. But this by the way. There are thousands of win- 
dows in London that would defy a trained burglar, and where a man 
cannot break in he cannot break out. The plea that the safe 
custody of prisoners can be assured only by the use of cells is simply 
preposterous. And in the case ofa prisoner of the class here in 
question, if it be unnecessary it is unjustifiable. 

Any orthodox treatise on the treatment of criminals should 
begin by recounting the barbarities of bygone days. Though I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, I predict that the time 
will come when the writers of such treatises will score a point by 
describing the prison cells in use in England at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It is by no means certain that a more en- 
lightened age than ours may not return to capital punishment for 
crimes of a certain sort, in respect of which it is now discarded. I 
commit myself to no prophecy on that score. But I am confident 
that in the prison of the future cells like those in vogue to-day will be 
used only as ‘punishment cells.’ One of the horrors of war in 
ancient times was the practice of putting out a prisoner’s eyes. Our 
method of shutting out from a prisoner the external world is not so 
barbarous; but the difference is one of degree. Some who will 
read these pages know nothing of the structure of a gaol. When 
next they find themselves upon a Calais steamer, let them glance up 
at the disused prison on Dover Cliffs, and realise that all those rows 
of cells are so designed as to prevent their inmates from seeing the 
English Channel. If this were entirely on a par with depriving 
them of beer and tobacco—if it had no hardening effect, and if 
Nature had no voice, no message for the human heart—then it 
would be entirely justifiable and right. There may be gaols, more- 
over, where no outlook could be given that might not be deemed 
unsuitable. But this is a purely incidental difficulty. Here in 
Dover Prison, if the cells on the southern side were fitted with 
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windows extending from wall to wall and from floor to ceiling, the 
prisoner could look on nothing but sea and sky, and, in Nature's 
brighter moods, the far-off coast of France. And the prospect might 
well make him pine for liberty with moistened eyes, instead of with 
clenched teeth and knitted brow. 

Just as the leaders of the Reformation in Germany and England 
were unconsciously under the spell of the very superstitions they 
condemned, and against which they revolted, so the minds of the 
enlightened men who built our modern prisons were warped by the 
traditions of other days. It behoves us to shake ourselves free 
from those traditions, and to prepare the way for wise and liberal 
reforms in prison construction and in the treatment of onr prisoners. 
Such reforms will certainly come. Let us anticipate them by just 
and generous changes in our treatment of those who have such 
special claims for consideration. They are comparatively few in 
number, and yet numerous enough to demand attention. It would 
be easy to promote an agitation on their behalf by sensational 
appeals to sentiment. But the appeal I wish to make is addressed 
not to the sympathies of philanthropists of the hysterical order, 
but to the judgment of thoughtful sober-minded men. And to 
them I submit my theses: first, that prisoners of the special class I 
have indicated ought not to be subjected to any avoidable element 
of suffering or indignity or even discomfort; and, secondly, that 
if this principle be accepted our present treatment of them is 
indefensible. 


RoserRT ANDERSON. 
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THE APOSTLE OF MEDIOCRITY 


THE great name of William Makepeace Thackeray recalls a whole 
literature. His place is assured, if not defined, and the ready mental 
classification which passes with us for criticism has at least decided 
that Mr. Thackeray’s works must be placed in the same room, if not 
on the same shelf, as the works of Shakespeare. The two men have 
much incommon. Both matured late, and both died early—at the 
age of fifty-two. Both men took all mankind for their study. It is 
as fair to speak of the ‘pell-mell of the men and women of 
Thackeray’ as it is to speak, as Matthew Arnold did, of the ‘ pell- 
mell of the men and women of Shakespeare.’ 

We are permitted to criticise Shakespeare and other giants, but 
we are not permitted to criticise Mr. Thackeray. We may say that 
Milton had no sense of humour, or that Michael Angelo was no 
colourist ; we may limit the empire of Tennyson’s genius by saying 
that his dramas will not move ; we may say that Guido Reni was an 
uninspired expert ; and that Turner could not draw the figure; but 
we may not criticise Mr. Thackeray. In all provinces of his art he 
must be admitted to be as perfect as the strolling players of Hamle. 
Yet one hesitates to accept the judgment which two generations of 
Mr. Thackeray’s adorers have imposed on mankind. Milton and 
Turner and Michael Angelo were as great men in their way as Mr. 
Thackeray, and we have found some limitation to the genius of each 
one of them. Let us, then, find some point of view from which we 
can regard Mr. Thackeray with complete mental detachment, and see 
if there be any bounds to the empire of his genius; not that we 
may admire the less, but’ that we may admire the more; that we 
may renounce gaping and inarticulate astonishment, and exchange it 
for intelligent admiration and intelligent delight. 

It being already postulated that Mr. Thackeray is perfect, it will 
naturally be denied that such a point of view exists. So we cannot 
even take up our point of view without a struggle. But if Mr. 
Thackeray is perfect, his artistic perfection will be apparent from any 
point of view. Let us, then, place ourselves in the twenty-second 
century, and, looking back, inquire, ‘How far did Mr. Thackeray 
represent the social life of his century?’ This question is highly 
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contentious, for, if Thackeray was nothing else, he was a keen social 
observer, and, insomuch as his narrative style was as near perfection 
as possible, all the conditions would appear to be fulfilled. Let it be 
so; we will, then, contemplate perfection from the distance of two 
hundred years, and see how it looks. 

The social life of any century is made up of men and women and 
institutions. In any century of English history an early question, if 
not the first question, must be, What was the position of the 
Church? We can hardly do better, to begin with, than inquire how 
far Mr. Thackeray’s presentation of the Church is trustworthy. 
There are many clergymen in his six novels. These are some of 
them: the Rev. Mr. Crisp (fresh from Oxford), the Rev. Otto Rose, 
the Rev. Mr. Shamble, ‘an erratic Anglican divine, hired for the 
season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, drinking, 
and even roulette’; the Rev. Tufton Hunt, of whom we read, ‘ the 
tipsy parson reeled from bar to bar’; the Rev. Mr. Muffin, the Rev. 
Mr. Flowerdew, the Rev. Bute Crawley, the Rev. Silas Hornblower, 
the Rev. Mr. Tuffin, the Rev. Mr. Trail (Bishop of Ealing—note the 
suggestion of crawling and wriggling), the Venerable Archdeacon 
Trumper (a great whist player), the Rev. Laurence Veal, the Rev. 
Felix Rabbits, the Rev. Mr. Muff (travelling on the Continent with 
Milor Noodle). Nonconforming creeds have their representatives : 
the Rev. Giles Jowls, the illuminated cobbler, and the Rev. Luke 
Waters, a mild Wesleyan. One might extend the list considerably, 
but it is safe to affirm that there are no clerical names (except that 
of Laura Bell’s father) in Mr. Thackeray’s novels that do not carry 
a meaning either ludicrous or discreditable. We have incidents 
producing the same effect, such as ‘turtle and champagne fit for an 
Archbishop,’ or the delight which Fred Bayham’s uncle the Bishop 
took in hearing his nephew imitate people being sick at sea; but 
we have no incident reflecting anything but dishonour on the 
Church, except perhaps in the ‘Haunt’ there was a ‘fellow of very 
kind feeling who has gone into the Church since.’ It will be 
rejoined that these are trifles—straws ; granted, although there are 
& good many straws, and they all blow in the same direction. But 
we have, in addition, six full-length portraits of clergymen. The 
Church of the nineteenth century is represented by the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman and the Rev. Tufton Hunt. Charles Honeyman was the 
perfect type of the clerical humbug. He was untruthful, shifty, 
luxurious, and half-educated. To associate the idea of sacred func- 
tions with such a man, or with any of the other five men whose 
portraits Mr. Thackeray has given in full, is mere profanation. The 
Rev. Tufton Hunt was a criminal, a blackmailer, and a drunkard. 
The Rev. Bute Crawley, an underbred, ignorant man, noisily vaunted 
his birth and position, drank too much, backed his foolish opinions on 
horseflesh and lost heavily. He could not have been anything but a 
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burden to his family and his parish, and a discredit to his calling, 
The Church of the nineteenth century sprang from that of the 
eighteenth century, which is represented by Parson Sampson, 
domestic chaplain to the Castlewood family. Parson Sampson was 
everything that a priest ought not to be. He was a gossip, a 
gambler (not a very honest gambler), a sycophant, not without good 
nature, but wholly a worldling—a clumsy English version of the 
pre-Revolutionary Abbé. 

The Church of the seventeenth century is represented by the 
Reverend Robert Tusher, an even more unworthy priest than Parson 
Sampson. Dr. Tusher was a boorish creature, clumsily and un- 
successfully amorous, pompous, ignorant, and underbred. His son 
(who was at Cambridge with Henry Esmond) had a long and 
successful career owing to his undignified complacency in consent- 
ing to marry a lady of high birth but damaged reputation. His 
character is given in one matchless touch: ‘he accepted the Thirty- 
Nine Articles with all his heart, and would have signed and swom 
to other nine and thirty with entire obedience.’ 

If, then, we are to imagine (say) a candidate for examination 
replying (some time in the twenty-second century) to the question: 
‘What was the status of the English Church in the nineteenth 
century as seen in Mr. Thackeray’s works?’ his answer may be not 
unreasonably foretold in the following words : ‘The English Church 
in the nineteenth century was officered by incompetent and under- 
bred men. The prelates were men destitute of taste, of gross habits 
and worldly ideals (examples—the Bishop of Ealing, the Bishop 
of Bullocksmithy, Fred Bayham’s uncle), and the rank and file 
were either foolish drudges or men of second-rate capacity who 
entered the Church with the view of advancing themselves in life 
(examples in plenty). The Church of the nineteenth century is 
further represented as springing by natural development from the 
disorderly institutions of the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Charles Honeyman is the feeble descendant of the Sampsons and 
Tushers, who were themselves the last expression of sturdy 
vulgarity.’ 

Now let us imagine that the candidate is being examined 
orally upon his own paper. ‘I perceive, sir,’ the examiner may be 
presumed to say, ‘that you have studied Mr. Thackeray’s novels 
with some attention. I infer from your answer that the Church in 
the nineteenth century was in the last stage of decadence. It 
probably maintained a sort of position by expending the revenues 
laid up for it in pious times, but was wholly without influence on the 
life of the nation ?’ 

‘By no means. It was probably never more flourishing. 
Countless new and beautiful churches, with at least one beautiful 
cathedral, were built.’ 
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‘That may be, but from what resources?’ ‘From the sub- 
scriptions of the faithful.’ ‘Do you mean that the English people 
supported the English Church?’ ‘ Enthusiastically.’ ‘They must 
have been a pitiful set of hounds?’ ‘Not at all; whatever else was 
lacking to the Englishman of the nineteenth century, he was not 
lacking in vigour and in courage.’ ‘Explain yourself, sir, pray.’ 
‘I merely state the facts. There were two great centres of spiritual 
life in England in the nineteenth century—Oxford and Clapham. 
The devotees of the Clapham school of thought had a burning sense 
of the intimate relationship of man and his Creator. They held 
firmly to the responsibility of man, for every action of his life, to the 
Almighty. This perfectly genuine conviction produced a strenuous 
attitude in the affairs of daily life, which gave rise to the sneer that 
piety and profit went hand in hand. (Mr. Thackeray is careful to 
point out that Mr. Newcome refused a baronetcy because the Quaker 
connection would not like it.) They were ardent supporters of 
missionary effort. Perhaps those efforts \were not always very 
successful, but they represented much honest Christian endeavour. 
Mr. Thackeray was aware of all this, and has given, as usual, all that 
was ludicrous or discreditable in missjonary effort in his allusions to 
the mission to the Cocoanut Indians and to the Quashyboos, to the 
society for providing the Fiji Islanders with warming-pans, and in 
the parodied hymn :— 

Lead us to some sunny isle 
Yonder in the western deep, 


Where the skies for ever smile 
And the blacks for ever weep. 


The Clapham devotees were little sensible to external beauty ; 
they worshipped in ugly buildings, and derided the Apostolical 
Succession. The tendency of the age gradually told against them, 
and in favour of the Oxford school, which was of a different type, 
though not possessed of greater fervour. 

‘ The Oxford school maintained the tradition of divinely descended 
gifts through the episcopate from the Redeemer Himself. Conse- 
sequently it had a proud and vivid consciousness of the bygone 
glories of the Church, and gladly studied the record of deceased and 
almost forgotten saints. (Mr. Thackeray chooses as illustrations 
the funny names of Botibol and Willibald, and alludes sarcastically 
to the “ Feast of Saint So-and-so or the Vigil of Saint What-d’ye-call- 
‘im.”) It believed, even more fervently than the Clapham school, in 
the efficacy of prayer. (We are informed that Lord Rosherville’s 
daughter turned her cupboard into an oratory.) It pressed into the 
service of God every art and every talent of man ; calling for the 
best from all men. The consequence was a revival of many arts. 
Working in stone, marble, and wood, and in the base and precious 
metals, stained glass, architecture itself, received from the Church an 
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incalculable impetus. The officers of the Church of all schools were 
worthy of inspiring so many and great efforts. Illustrious con- 
tributions to every branch of knowledge were made by Churchmen. 
Kingsley and Arnold influenced profoundly the lives of millions of 
English-speaking people: Stanley probably influenced as many. The 
unsung devotion of thousands of town and country clergy often 
merited canonisation itself.’ 

‘There is nothing of all this in Mr. Thackeray’s novels,’ 
‘Nothing whatever: there is nothing there except what was 
ludicrous or discreditable.’ ‘I infer then, sir, that so far as the 
Church is concerned Mr. Thackeray’s work is not in your opinion 
representative of the nineteenth century?’ ‘What he wrote was 
true ; very likely his characters were portraits. But if we ask “ Does 
he represent the century?” we can only conclude that his picture of 
the Church is one of those half-truths which are so much more 
damaging than downright falsehoods.’ 

If the Church is the only institution of the nineteenth century 
which receives damaging treatment at the hand of Mr. Thackeray, it 
would be fair to conclude that this great man had some special 
animosity to the Church. Before accepting this conclusion, however, 
let us see what Mr. Thackeray’s views of other nineteenth-century 
institutions may be. In contrast to the Church question (which is 
always highly controversial) let us consider the British Empire in 
India. There is very little controversy possible about this, the most 
romantic and astonishing episode in history. It is the work firstly 
of the Army, and secondly of the Covenanted Civil Service of India. 
The work of the latter body of men is totally misunderstood in 
England: and not unnaturally misunderstood. The eminent men 
who labour in the ranks of the Civil Service leave England early in 
life. They are immediately saddled with duties of overwhelming 
importance. They spend their lives in discharging these duties, and 
return to their native land in early middle life. Conscious of 
abilities far above the average, with a record of great work behind 
them and a lifetime ahead, they nevertheless find themselves com- 
pletely out of touch with life. They speak almost a different 
language from the men around them. Unrecognised by the State 
or by society, they subside soured, yet pathetic, into insignificance. 
Yet these inarticulate and unromantic aliens in the land of their 
birth have been the conservators, and in some cases the architects, 
of the British Empire in India. 

Mr. Thackeray was in a position to sidemied the mighty Civil 
Service to the public which owes it so much, for he himself sprang 
from a great Anglo-Indian family, and he has presented the world 
with two immortal portraits. To the immense majority of Englisb- 
speaking people the Civil Service of India will for ever be identified 
with the figures of James Binnie and the Collector of Boggley Wollab. 
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Let us consider them. Jos Sedley would be a disgrace to any 
service. Gross, cowardly, vain, ignorant, and awkward, he is a figure 
at once ludicrous and discreditable. James Binnie is, assuredly, not 
a discredit to his service. But there is something extremely 
ludicrous (as Binnie himself used to say) in the investiture with 
solemn judicial functions of a genial cheery little Scot fond of his 
dinner and his rupees, who might just as well have been in any other 
profession, and who (as a matter of fact) very nearly went into the 
Church. If the mighty British Empire depended on the support of 
Binnies and Sedleys it would, assuredly, rest on very feeble founda- 
tions. It is here as in the case of the Church. There were plenty 
of incidents and figures in both of these great institutions that were 
Indicrous or discreditable, or both. But there were countless others 
which were neither one nor the other. We are not permitted to 
assume that Mr. Thackeray’s range of observation was limited in 
either case. For the last fifteen years of his life he was a great 
social figure; everybody was proud to know him, and felt justly 
honoured by his company: while as for Anglo-India, it was in his 
very blood. It must be concluded that in both cases he did not 
care to portray what was noble or illustrious: it must have passed 
before his eyes, but it did not interest him. 

Let us approach the Irish Question: a sad series of misunder- 
standings. The Irish Question produced a long line of tragedies in 
the England of the nineteenth century ; from the first year of the 
century to the last it was an embarrassment and sometimes a terror. 
There never was a year during those hundred years when some 
orator was not calling for ‘Justice to Ireland.’ There never was a 
year when the brutal, blundering Saxon was not denounced as the 
oppressor of a gentler and higher type. There never was a year 
when Englishmen were not given to understand that sympathy and 
not force was the true solution of the relation of Celt and Saxon. 
How far this is true is another question. There are those who 
maintain that there is no race more capable of taking care of itself 
than the Irish, and that the century-long howls of self-pity have, in 
point of fact, resulted in the transfer of many millions of property 
from brutal, blundering Saxons to tearful, poetical Celts. But 
however that may be, the Irish Question was eminently one worthy 
of the best attention of a great artist, and there were few greater 
artists than William Makepeace Thackeray. Moreover, this great 
man was never weary of decrying reason and upholding the impulses 
ef the heart as the more trustworthy guide in human affairs. 
Essentially sympathetic to sentimental natures, because a senti- 
mentalist himself, Mr. Thackeray might confidently have been 


expected to do work which could help England \o understand 
Treland. 


A brilliant Irishman, descended from a historic Catholic family, 
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a member of a learned profession, and a life-long student of men and 
books, once remarked to me: ‘Thackeray had the contempt of the 
Cockney for everybody who was not exactly like himself.’ It was his 
opinion that Thackeray’s works had irrevocably embittered the 
feelings of Englishmen and Irishmen each for the other. This is 
but one man’s conclusion, although (in point of fact) it is the 
conclusion of one better entitled to pronounce judgment than all but 
one in ten thousand. But of whom do we think when we try to call 
up Thackeray’s Irish? Of whom indeed but The Mulligan, Captain 
Costigan, and Mrs. O’Dowd ? If these are typical Irish, then most 
rightly would the Irish nation be relegated to a secondary place in 
the life of the Empire (a place which, in point of fact, it does not 
occupy). Such besotted vanity, such imbecile pretentiousness, such 
lack of solid qualities deserves nothing but contempt and neglect. 
Here, again, as in the case of the Church and the Civil Service of 
India, Mr. Thackeray’s types incontestably exist and existed. But 
so many other types existed as well. 

If we resume the place of the student of history in the twenty- 
second century, and look back on Ireland as it appears in Mr. 
Thackeray’s works, we shall see nothing more than a remote and 
fragmentary resemblance to the actual state of things. Here, too, 
we observe the omission of all that is distinguished and attractive. 
The brilliant Irishman does not exist for Mr. Thackeray, any more 
than the illustrious Civil Servant or the high-minded Churchman, of 
whom there were so many. There is no doubt about the excellence 
of the portraits actually provided for us. Their place is recognised ; 
and they have passed into the catalogue of those things which are 
indispensable to the mental equipment of any English-speaking 
person pretending to culture or even to education. The question is 
whether we have not, by now, discovered the boundaries of 
Thackeray’s empire? If in the case of three wide provinces of 
human life we find that nothing appeals to this mighty artist except 
what is ludicrous or discreditable (or can be made to appear so), have 
we not grounds for forming a conclusion which may be tested by 
further observations? In effect Mr. Thackeray hated excellence. 
This appears to be a hard saying; but is it not more and more 
justified the more we study the types he has drawn and the 
teaching which he obviously desires us to absorb from the fate of 
his characters ? 

‘Would you be great?’ says one of Mr. Disraeli’s characters, 
obviously speaking Mr. Disraeli’s own mind, ‘ Would you be great? 
Nurture your mind upon great thoughts.’ Not only is there no such 
noble incentive to effort discoverable in Mr. Thackeray’s works, but 
greatness does not exist there, except that Mr. Thackeray may fling 
vitriol at distinction, at success, or at grandeur. 

All this time we must remember that we are speaking of 4 
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consummate artist, a conspicuous social figure, a distinguished man 
of the world. We cannot advance the author’s ignorance or inex- 
perience or carelessness as counter-considerations, when a given 
effect appears regrettable, or even of evil example. He knew many, 
if not all, social strata ; he saw everything; his powers of narrative 
and exposition were unrivalled. And yet one cannot rise from the 
study of his works without a sense of gasping depression. The man 
is so great and convincing, his atmosphere so captivating, that one 
reads and re-reads him fascinated, and does not stop to examine or 
criticise. As Mr. Thackeray says, so must it be. There are surely 
very few young readers who can be proof against such an influence. 
Perhaps Mr. Ruskin was thinking on these lines when he denounced 
Mr. Thackeray’s works as ‘poison.’ Schopenhauer, too, wielded an 
admirable prose style, and he taught pernicious nonsense with so 
grave a face and in so convincing a manner that he wrought incon- 
ceivable mischief. Mr. Thackeray, the apostle of mediocrity, did 
not in so many words enjoin middling ways of life and thought. 
He adopted a far more dexterous and telling plan of campaign. He 
carried the war into the enemy’s country, pursued excellence, 
fastened on it, flung vitriol in its face, and trampled it under foot. 
He has been widely and attentively read, and timidly criticised— 
as might well be expected in the case of so mighty an opponent. 
Mr. Disraeli (by way of contrast) loved the large, full life, whether 
as a living companion or as a subject for romance. The middle 
classes did not interest him—a singular reflection when we 
remember that the whole of his parliamentary career was spent in 
the days when no man could hope for success who did not appeal 
successfully to middle-class ideas and (perhaps) prejudices. The 
strong, successful character attracted him. He loved to portray men 
who followed fall and vigorous and varied careers. Mr. Thackeray 
hardly ever draws a successful character without bespattering it with 
abuse or derision. 

Let us take this description. It is not from either Thackeray or 
Disraeli; it is by the late Sir James Paget. It is not concerned 
with greatness as typified by rank or the marks of a sovereign’s 
favour, or by success in the fighting services. It is but the sketch 
of a prosperous city merchant :— 


He was a truly admirable man; an example of that admirable class, the rich 
merchants given to good works; men who make money with great care, and give 
it away with as great liberality ; men who are exact and orderly in business ; 
sometimes even exacting when those they deal with are not needy; winning 
money as keenly as others would win games at cards; counting their money 2s 
the fairest estimate of their success in a difficult and honest competition; but, 
once counted, giving it freely, and with it giving their time and strong will and 
knowledge to the management of great charities. Mr. Bentley was the best 
among them; rich and still making money as if he wanted it for himself, generous, 
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pious, rigid, requiring everyone's whole duty to be done, resolute for everything 
that he thought right. 

No man can read this without thinking the better of commerce 
as the occupation of a life. When a genius of the inflexible probity 
and calm sagacity of Sir James Paget can write thus of business, 
there is no man who is worth his salt who would not wish to go into 
that fray, take the rough with the smooth, succeed, and glory in his 
success. This it is to dignify life. 

For a young man the estimate is, perhaps, too calm and measured 
to be altogether attractive. There is, perhaps, over-much insistence 
on piety and altruism—dqualities which are, as a rule, abhorrent to 
healthy young men—and there is, perhaps, a lack of all mention of 
dash and adventure, without which life looks less attractive to a 
young man entering upon his career. Mr. Disraeli supplies the 
want in his portrait of Mr. Milbanke, the cotton-spinner, whose 
career might have been in Sir James’s mind when he recorded the 
good life of Mr. Bentley. In addition to being a prosperous manu- 
facturer, Mr. Milbanke was a keen politician, rejoicing in the growing 
importance of commerce, and proud of his own position in the throng 
of the rich, ‘ My father has often told me that in his early days the 
displeasure of a peer of England was like a sentence of death to a 
man... . I defy any peer to crush me, though there is one who 
would be very glad to doit.’ In this fighting temper Mr. Milbanke 
achieves, and rejoices in, success; rejoices in it none the less that it 
enables him to avenge a wrong put upon him in his youth. Yet 
generous withal, and readily forgiving, even beyond the point which 
most men would esteem the limit of endurance. Even more 
pointedly, in the higher and gayer temper of Lord Hainault, Mr. 
Disraeli contrives to let us know that success is creditable: that 
success is compatible with goodness ; may be borne without arrogance, 
and even with grace—that success is the legitimate objective of a 
fall and vigorous nature. On the other hand, there is no man worth 
his salt who would not rather be poor than rich if the condition of 
being rich was to resemble Mr. George Osborne, senior. Barnes 
Newcome, with his ready arrogance for the weak and his ready sub- 
servience to the strong, presents a disgusting picture of the arts by 
which wealth may be acquired. And Mr. Thackeray furnishes no 
portraits of wealthy men except those which tell, on their face, how 
discreditable is the process of acquiring riches. 

Thus we see that even the humble capacity which goes to turning 
a shilling into half a crown must not be possessed in a marked 
degree, or employed successfully. Pursuing our examination of the 
nineteenth century from the point of view of the twenty-second, let 
us now see what the ‘Lords of the Council and all the nobility’ 
achieved, and whether or no, according to Mr. Thackeray, or, in fact, 
they were endued with ‘ grace, wisdom, and understanding.’ . 
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‘De l’ Angleterre tout est grand,’ wrote Victor Hugo, ‘ méme I’oli- 
garchie. Somewhat inconsistently he added (writing after the 
second Reform Bill) ‘laristocratie agonise.’ Hardly, though it may 
well have been so imagined by anyone who did not take note of the 
command it still retained over the fighting services and its systematic 
annexation of the wealth acquired in commerce. It marked the 
middle classes for its enemy, and 1885 avenged 1832. Writing of 
the contrasted peerages of England and France in the seventeenth 
century, M. Hugo produced a passage new thirty years ago, classical 
to-day :— 


Les pairs de France étaient plus hauts et moins puissants, tenant au rang plus 
qu’d Yautorité, et 4 la préséance plus qu’a la domination. Il y avait entre eux et 
les lords la nuance qui sépare la vanité de l’orgueil. Pour les pairs de France, 
avoir le pas sur les princes étrangers, précéder les grands d’Espagne, primer les 
patrices de Venise, faire asseoir sur les bas siéges du parlement les maréchaux de 
France, le connétable et l'amiral de France, fit-il comte de Toulouse et fils de 
Louis XIV, distinguer entre les duchés miles et les duchés femelles, maintenir 
Vintervalle entre une comté simple comme Armagnac ou Albret et une comté- 
pairie comme Evreux, porter de droit, dans certains cas, le cordon bleu ou la toison 
d'or 4 vingt-cing ans, contre-balancer le duc de la Trémoille, le plus ancien pair 
chez le roi, par le duc d’Uzés le plus ancien pair en parlement, prétendre 4 autant 
de pages et de chevaux au carrosse qu'un électeur, se faire dire monseigneur par le 
premier président, discuter si le duc de Maine a rang de pair, comme comte d’Eu, 
dés 1458, traverser la grande chambre diagonalement ou par les cétés; c’était la 
grosse affaire, 


Such, according to M. Hugo, was the mighty peerage of France, 
extinct to-day, precisely because it considered that these things 
really mattered and were essential to its existence. Now, what does 
M. Hugo say of the British peerage ? 


La grosse affaire pour les lords, c’était l’acte de navigation, le test, l’enrélement 
de Europe au service de |’Angleterre, la domination des mers, l'expulsion des 
Stuarts, la guerre & Ja France. Ici, avant tout l’étiquette ; 14, avant tout l’empire. 
Les pairs d’Angleterre avaient la proie, les pairs de France avaient l’ombre. 


The same qualities which gave to the nobility of England the 
control of the State in the seventeenth century restored to their 
successors the control of the State in the nineteenth century. It is 
not necessary to state the case extravagantly. No very high intelli- 
gence was brought to bear on the problem—no very high intelligence 
was necessary. No very lofty qualities were displayed, for nothing 
very lofty was aimed at. But courage, energy, persistence in the 
pursuit of one object—the recovery of power—these were needed. 
Farther, by the punctual discharge of daily duty and the use of 
considerable subtlety in recommending themselves to the electorate, 
by these and humbler arts, the nobility of England have effected 
the transfer to themselves of all—and more than all—of the authority 
wielded by their grandfathers. 

It is clear that the peerage of England was a serious and even 
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a formidable institution ; what Mr. Thackeray thought of it we shall 
see. But meanwhile it may be useful to remember his famous 
sketch of Louis le Roi, in three pencil drawings. The first repre- 
sents the Great Monarch in all his magnificence ; the second repre- 
sents the man without wig or shoes, and is entitled ‘ Louis’; the 
third represents the wig and high-heeled shoes alone, and is entitled 
‘Le Roi. This is very funny, certainly, and clearly (for Mr. 
Thackeray) royalty was merely an affair of clothes. It was not, 
altogether, for M. Victor Hugo. And when we remember what 
Bacon mildly and suavely wrote—‘ Clothes do not make a gentle- 
man, but we cannot think of a gentleman without clothes ’"—have we 
not in considering Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Louis le Roi’ something of the 
sensation we should experience if we saw a mountebank side by side 
with an orator ? 

Just as in the sixteenth century we have the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation, just as in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries we have the Revolution and the anti-Napoleonic 
Revolution, so throughout the whole course of the nineteenth century 
we have the Reform movement, which tore power from the 
aristocracy, and what (for the sake of a name) may be called the 
Counter-Reform movement, which restored it to them at the expense 
of the middle classes. 

The spirit of the Counter-Reform movement is all given in 
Coningsby. Lord Monmouth is addressing his grandson :— 


These are not times when young men should be out of sight. Your public 
career will commence immediately. The Government have resolved on a dis- 
solution. My information is from the highest quarter. You may be astonished, 
but it is a fact. They are going to dissolve their own House of Commons. Not- 
withstanding this, and the Queen’s name, we can beat them; but the race requires 
the finest jockeying. We can’t give a point. Tadpole has been here to me about 
Dartford ; he came specially with a message, I may say an appeal, from one to 
whom I can refuse nothing; the Government count on the seat, though with 
the new Registration ’tis nearly a tie. If we had a good candidate we could win. 
But Rigby won't do. He is too much of the old clique; used up, a hack, besides 
a beaten horse. We are assured the name of Coningsby would be a host; there is 
a considerable section who support the present fellow who will not vote against 
a Coningsby. They have thought of you as a fit person, and I have approved of 
the suggestion. You will, therefore, be the candidate for Dartford with my entire 
sanction and support, and I have no doubt you will be successful. You may be 
sure I shall spare nothing: and it will be very gratifying to me, after being 
robbed of all our boroughs, that the only Coningsby who cares to enter Parliament 
should nevertheless be able to do so as early as I could fairly desire. 


Much talk follows on the state of parties in England, and then Lord 
Monmouth concludes :— 


What is the use of lamenting the past? Peel is the only man; suited to 
the times and all that; at least we must say so, and try to believe so; we can’t 
go back. And it is our own fault that we have let the chief power out of the 
hands of our own order. It was never thought of in the time of your great grand- 
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father, sir. And if a commoner were for a season permitted to do the detail, there 
was always a secret committee of great 1688 nobles to give him his instructions. 


Here we have the inside of things. Mr. Thackeray saw nothing 
but the courtyard, the liveries, the little side door, and the supper 
room. Or, rather, he chose to record nothing but these things: for 
he must have seen everything. The result is that if we examine 
the position of the nobility of England in the nineteenth century 
as set forth in Mr. Thackeray’s novels we shall find that the picture 
has very little relation to the facts. The peerage would appear to have 
consisted entirely of fops and rakes. No doubt there were fops and 
rakes in its ranks, as there were in every other class of the commu- 
nity ; just so many (in proportion) and probably no more. But the 
fops and rakes, by judiciously employing their considerable leisure 
and resources, re-transferred to themselves the power of which they 
were deprived in 1832. This is a political movement of very great 
importance: a movement perfectly unintelligible if Mr. Thackeray’s 
work is to be taken as representative. It is no more possible to 
imagine Kews and Dorkings and Highgates effecting a revolution 
than it is to imagine Binnies and Sedleys governing India, or to 
imagine a great nation committing its spiritual interests to Charles 
Honeyman and the Bishop of Bullocksmithy. 

It so happens that the same man served as a model both for 


Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Disraeli. The Marquis of Steyne and the 
Marquis of Monmouth were both drawn from a well-known social 
figure of the early and middle nineteenth century. Nothing could 
be more instructive than to place the two portraits side by side. But 
without taking so much trouble let us compare the very short account 
of the death of Lord Steyne with the even shorter account of the 
death of Lord Monmouth :— 


Lord Monmouth had died suddenly at his Richmond villa, which latterly he 
never quitted, at a little supper, with no persons near him but those who were 
amusing. He suddenly found he could not lift his glass to his lips, and, being ex- 
tremely polite, waited a few minutes before he asked Clotilde, who was singing a 
sparkling drinking song, to do him that service. When, in accordance with that 
request, she reached him, it was too late. The ladies shrieked, being frightened : 
at first they were in despair, but, after reflection, they evinced some intention of 
plundering the house. Villebecque, who was absent at the moment, arrived in 
time, and everybody became orderly and broken-hearted. 


Here is nothing extenuated or in malice set down. This is the 
portrait of a man at the age when, as Talleyrand said, one is best 
occupied in preparing to die. Perhaps a little supper was Lord 
Monmouth’s notion of preparing for death. But what a picture 
of dauntless courage, iron nerve, and imperturbable polish; of the 
strong nature smiling in the face of death, and bidding the King of 
Terrors wait while a lady finishes her song! 
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The same event is thus narrated by Mr. Thackeray :— 


Lord Steyne’s barouche, blazing with heraldic devices, came whirling along 
the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, and bearing Madame de Bella- 
donna, lolling on the cushions, dark, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her 
lap, a white parasol swaying over her head, and old Steyne stretched at her side 
with a livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or anger, or desire, caused them to 
brighten now and then still ; but ordinarily they gave no light, and seemed tired 
of looking out on a world of which almost all the pleasure and all the best beauty 
had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man. 


Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which befel at Naples 
two months after the French Revolution of 1830: when the Most Honourable 
George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in the 
Peerage of Ireland, Viscount Hellborough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of the 
Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish Order of the 
Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of 
the Gaunt or Regent’s Own Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of the British Museum, 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, a Governor of the White Friars, and 
D.C.L.—died, after a series of fits, brought on, as the papers said, by the shock 
occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by the downfall of the ancient French 


monarchy. 

The extra scenery and machinery employed by Mr. Thackeray 
tell us nothing more than Mr. Thackeray's private opinion of Lord 
Steyne’s future life. Why all this brutal invective? Disorderly 
behaviour in a man of mediocre rank would have hardly attracted 
Mr. Thackeray’s attention. It is not because Lord Steyne was 
wicked, but because he was a marquis, that Mr. Thackeray denounced 
him. Exalted rank, like high character, and lofty aims and noble 
achievements, must all be attacked and denounced, and until life is 
reduced to a desert of colourless drudges Mr. Thackeray will continue 
to disapprove. Even so, as Mr. Trollope observed, Mr. Thackeray 
worked himself into such a state of mind that a man could not 
mount his horse or put on his gloves or order his dinner without 
being called a snob. Even in so small a matter as dress Mr. 
Thackeray must needs have his fling at what is excellent. The 
stately traditions of the English Court exact that no man shall make 
his bow to his Sovereign save in becoming costume. Mr. Thackeray 
must needs denounce the velvet and steel of the ordinary civilian as 
‘astounding.’ Why ‘astounding’? It is nothing like so ‘ astound- 
ing’ as the costume which Mr. Thackeray himself put on every 
morning of his life. It is comfortable and convenient, and (if 
beauty be any object in life) it is beautiful. There is no reason for 
sneering at it except that it is donned by royal command. 

‘ J'ai souvent remarqué dans le monde,’ wrote M. Octave Feuillet, 
‘cet influence étrange qu’exerce par sa seule présence I’homme vrai- 
ment distingué . . . on se sent vivre davantage.’ Precisely : ‘life 
is more intense’ in the presence of great spirits. Mr. Thackeray 
introduces us to one great spirit—the Duke of Wellington. ‘“ How 
do, Pendennis? Fine day” were his Grace’s remarkable words.’ 
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They are not remarkable words, and the incident is only introduced 
for the purpose of jeering at Major Pendennis. The jeer seems, to 
fall rather flat. Major Pendennis is much uplifted by being publicly 
recognised and addressed by the Duke of Wellington. And this is 
to his credit. There is no reason why Metternichs and Talleyrands 
and Palmerstons should be uplifted because the Duke of Wellington 
spoke tothem. But that a man of small parts and humble rank 
should so have borne himself while he served the King that a mighty 
soldier should know and remember him is a legitimate source of 
pride for a man of small parts and humble rank. It is not a very 
important incident from any point of view, but so far as it goes Mr. 
Thackeray would have us understand that it is to Major Pendennis’s 
discredit to recognise greatness. 

The name of the Duke of Wellington reminds us of the consider- 
able number of soldiers introduced to Mr. Thackeray’s readers, and of 
the sorry figure they cut. Let any student hold a levée, so to speak, 
in his own mind of the Ralph Spurriers, the Michael O’Dowds, and 
the George Tuftos and their likes, and then ask himself: ‘ Does this 
collection of boobies and fops and gluttons really represent the 
mighty British Army?’ Of course it does not ; it merely repre- 
sents what is ludicrous and discreditable in the ways of the British 
Army. There was much that was both; but there was more that 
was neither the one nor the other. The exception usually quoted is 
Colonel Newcome. In this case Mr. Thackeray has himself produced 
an excellent type. He has created an immortal character, and 
endowed him with all manly virtues. Furious at the sight of excel- 
lence, even when it is his own handiwork, he must needs bespatter 
it with ridicule—make his creation a goose when he marries and a 
perfect idiot in business. 

Not to labour the point to excess, let us take one more calling— 
that of diplomacy—and then make an end. Her Majesty’s Envoy 
at the Grand Ducal Court of Pumpernickel was Lord Tapeworm, of 
whom one of the attachés remarked: ‘Look at that infernal sly- 
boots of a Tapeworm ; wherever there is a pretty woman he always 
twists himself in.’ Very disrespectful! But then comes the 
author’s comment: ‘And I wonder what were diplomatists made 
for but for that?’ For a great many other things, as Mr. 
Thackeray very well knew. For did he not live in the days of 
Stratford de Redcliffe, ‘who was the voice of England in the East’? 
But here, as everywhere, Mr. Thackeray tells the damaging half- 
truth. It is true that social duties occupy a great deal of a 
diplomatist’s day. Rightly. A man may make a considerable 
income at the Bar and be quite unknown to society. He may travel 
up every morning by the 8.57 and return by the 6.50 for twenty 
years, and will prosper in his calling all the more for not knowing 
his way to Grosvenor Square. But a diplomatist cannot do that. 
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If a man, and especially a young man, cannot contrive to make 
himself agreeable to important people (women mostly, as they 
constitute the larger and by far the more important part of Society), 
he is in the wrong trade as a diplomatist, and will probably end his 
career as First Secretary at Bahia Blanca. 

If, then, we find that in all great walks of life—in the Church, 
in war, in commerce, and in diplomacy—Mr. Thackeray has nothing 
but abuse and sneers for success ; if we find that he loves to portray 
the ludicrous and the discreditable only, is it unfair to say that he 
is the Apostle of Mediocrity? Mediocre ways of life, mediocre 
thoughts, mediocre inclinations (miscalled passions), mediocre 
achievements—these, if not positively enjoined, as they sometimes 
are, are in effect all that is left to one who takes Mr. Thackeray for 
his guide. For the rest, never had a mean gospel so doughty an 
Apostle. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





WHERE THE VILLAGE GENTRY ARE 


I 


TuE insertion of an article in this Review naturally endows it with a 
certain authoritative value. It will surely claim the attention of 
readers interested in the ground it professes to cover, and not 
improbably may serve as material for future history. When, there- 
fore, any article, written no doubt with honesty of purpose, can be 
shown to be founded on imperfect knowledge, and to advance 
inadequate reasons for phenomena, it seems excusable to ask the 
favour of a few pages in order to correct statements which are 
certainly unfit to serve as the groundwork of an argument. 

The subject of Colonel Pedder’s article ‘Where are the Village 
Gentry?’ in the issue of January 1902, is little less important 
than the kindred one—already well threshed out—of the exodus of 
the rural labourer. It is eminently deserving of attention, but 
treatment of it which is to be of any value must be framed on more 
complete knowledge than the writer seems to possess. It is an 
undoubted fact that, in various parts of England, many country 
houses, ranging from the ‘ big place’ to the mansion of the squire of 
a few hundred acres, are empty or let to shooting tenants or partially 
occupied by the shrunken ménage of a tenant farmer; but it is 
incorrect to assert that this untoward symptom is peculiar to our 
own time. For the first half of the last century there was little 
change in the general aspect of rural life, and little improvement of 
the labourers’ condition. As Colonel Pedder remarks, up to the 
Macadam era each village was a sort of island, and according to his 
belief the resident squire was a sort of beneficent despot whose 
influence softened manners and helped to preserve an Arcadia, the 
existence of which has somehow escaped the notice of the social 
investigators of the period in question. If he is to be trusted, the 
newer race of squires has completely changed its ideals, for he 
describes it as dominated by a desire to rush off to South Kensing- 
ton in search of culture or recreation, and delicately fastidious of 
the life and duties which satisfied its predecessors. While lamenting 
the disappearance of the old type, he admits that the increase of 
transit facilities and the spread of education have affected all classes 
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alike, the cottage perhaps even more than the hall; but apparently 
he cannot realise that the maintenance of his squire of the twenties 
in contemporary village life, with its parish council, its school board, 
and its memories of Joseph Arch, would represent an anachronism as 
flagrant as the flail in the barns or the dibbler in the fields. The 
country squire—and he is really not yet quite extinct—still fits 
fairly well into his surroundings, changed as the conditions are; 
indeed, in cases where he frankly recognises the birth of the new 
order, the class relations of village life are quite as pleasant as ever 
they were and a great deal healthier. The squire, as I know him, is 
in no hurry to rush off to the cheerful precincts of the Cromwell 
Road. In cases where the chief house of the village is deserted by 
its owner it is seldom owing to the lures which Colonel Pedder 
imagines to be so potent. The reasons of its relinquishment are 
nearly always owing to the claims of the mortgagee, the burden of 
death duties falling due in seasons of rents diminished 60 per cent., 
or of a dower calculated in the cycle of fat years. A certain number 
of unfortunates, dispossessed by the causes aforesaid, tread mourn- 
fully the brick walks of South Coast watering-places, out of season, 
or potter round the golf links—and happier here than others in 
Swiss or German pensions—but the members of this class whom I 
have met have never impressed me as being voluntarily absent from 
their villages and their round of duty, which in most cases would be 
a pleasure as well. No doubt they are soured and embittered in 
spirit, and this humour is a proof of their regret over the past. I 
have never left the presence of one of them without recalling 
Macaulay’s beautiful lines on the Jacobite who— 


Heard on La Vernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for the lovelier Tees. 


But Colonel Pedder’s experience in this matter seems to differ 
from my own. Doubtless his observation is correct, as far as it goes. 
I only wish to maintain that all contemporary absentee squires are 
not of the type he describes. 

Again, I am convinced he has enormously exaggerated the extent 
of the desertion of the rural districts by their natural leaders, and 
that he has specially charged the present era with a characteristic 
which is to be found in the annals of every country and of every 
age. Ammianus Marcellinus in his strictures on the inordinate 
luxury of the Roman nobles deplores this tendency to crowd into the 
city, and Mr. Matthew Bramble writes in the same vein when he 
describes to Dr. Lewis the sort of company he met at Bath. My 
own experience of country life lies in various parts of England. One 
of these is in East Anglia in a district of less than average amenity. 
I will take a ten-mile radius from the town of A, and review briefly 
the condition of the residential houses as compared with the past. 
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The houses in question range from some of the great historic seats 
in England to those of the smaller squires. They number eighteen, 
a small number for so large an area, but the existence of great 
estates accounts for this. In 1875 eleven were inhabited by the 
owners, two were let to permanent and four to shooting tenants, and 
one was empty. At the present time ten are inhabited by the owners, 
three are let to shooting and five to permanent tenants. These 
figures do not point to anything like a general exodus ; indeed, in one 
parish the son of a small farmer who made a fortune in trade has 
come back to his native place, bought two or three farms which were 
in the market, and built for himself a house of some consideration. 
In another village one good residential house has been built and 
three farmhouses, formerly unoccupied, or inhabited by labourers 
or small farmers, have been thoroughly put in order—one, a Jacobean 
building, has been beautifully restored—and are now occupied by 
permanent residents. 

In this particular district the class which has fallen off most in 
number is that of farmers occupying 200 to 400 acres. Arable 
farms of this size seem to have failed most completely to stand the 
strain of the new conditions of agriculture, and they are now hired, 
three or four together, by men of capital at exceedingly moderate 
rents, the owners in most cases being ready to accept these rather 
than undertake the thankless task of farming. The derclict farm- 
houses do not add to the gaiety of village life ; but there is one com- 
pensation : the large farmer is a shrewd man of business, keeping 
himself well abreast of the times, and ready to take his share of 
public work on district and county councils and on the magisterial 
bench, where he is no bad substitute for the clerical justice or the 
squire to the manner born. Colonel Pedder paints the farmer of this 
type in very dark colours, but I have the pleasure of knowing one or 
two who differ entirely from the gallant gentleman’s sinister present- 
ment; so he may be assured that this is not a class to ‘be described 
by universal statements. 

The next district to be considered is a good residential one 
situated in Wessex. It includes two estates of some magnitude, but 
almost every village has its gentleman’s house. I can count thirty- 
two easily. Of these, one is and has been empty for many years, 
four are occupied by permanent tenants, and the remaining twenty- 
seven are inhabited by the owners. In addition to these, one fine 
mansion is being built, and an old manor-house, which has been a 
farmer’s dwelling for more than sixty years, has just been restored: by 
anew purchaser at a large cost ; moreover, envious eyes—as I happen 
to know—are cast upon other old houses of the same class by would- 
be restorers. There are no middle-class houses vacant, and if new 
ones, with a fair amount of land attached, were built they would let 
atonce, Therefore it seems to follow that, if artificial restraints were 
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removed by the landowners (who still resent the advent of new resi- 
dents), the country would be more thickly populated by people of 
leisure and competence than it ever has been. 

One other instance to be noted is that of a somewhat remote dis- 
trict in the West country. The radius here is larger, fifteen miles or 
so from a good town, and it contains about thirty-five houses of the 
sort under consideration. Of these, five are let to tenants whoce 
residence is more or less continuous, and five to shooting tenants. 
It may be remarked that the proprietors of most of these live in other 
houses which they own in the district. The others, twenty-five in 
number, are inhabited by theirowners. Here again there is scarcely 
a residential house vacant, and a tenant is always found for any one 
which may be to let. 

Thus it would appear that in none of the districts quoted is there 
any dearth of independent residents: there is, indeed, a manifest 
tendency for them to increase. Colonel Pedder admits that the 
condition of the labourer is better in villages so favoured ; therefore a 
few square miles of England are still free from the curse of absentee- 
ism. It would be better, no doubt, if all landowners resided more 
continuously on their estates, and did their duty after the fashion of 
the late Lord Wantage; but this would mean a state of society well- 
nigh ideal. Rural England has certainly never known anything like 
it; it is doubtful indeed whether, taking the population as a whole, 
it has ever fared better than it is faring now. 

Up to 1850 the wealthier classes certainly had things more to 
their taste, their rule over the peasantry was well-nigh absolute, and 
it is to be feared they sometimes abused their power. At any rate, 
it is hard to see why anyone should lament their deposition. In 
dealing with this part of his subject, Colonel Pedder affirms that, in 
the last generation, the farmers have gone up and the poor have 
stayed where they were—a statement in direct contradiction to what 
he writes elsewhere concerning the conditions of modern village life. 
The farmer may have gone up in intelligence—it is to be hoped he 
has—but can anyone seriously maintain that the labouring classes 
are none the brighter for all the money spent on them in 
education? In one respect the farmer has gone down, and rightly: 
that is in the culpably extravagant style of living affected by too many 
of them in the fifties and sixties. I venture to make this assertion 
in spite of Colonel Pedder’s Welsh farmers who were too fat to pass 
through the turnstiles at the Agricultural Show. 

The Crimean War brought high prices. Men rushed for farms, 
and rents naturally went up. With five men clamouring for one farm 
it could hardly be counted to the landlord for unrighteousness that 
he increased his income: im any commercial bargain it would have 
seemed quite in order. On this point Colonel Pedder sets forth 
some curious facts. One is that the tenants recouped themselves by 
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reducing wages to make up for the advanced rent (they were being 
compensated by the increased price of corn), and another is that six 
shillings a week was a usual labourer’s wage up to the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union in the early seventies. 
That these statements were true generally, or to any large extent, 
at the time in question, I absolutely deny. 

In the East Anglian district, where I resided at this period, a 
rise in the price of wheat invariably led to an increase of wages. 
The rate of pay was regulated by a rough-and-ready rule which 
worked as follows. When flour stood at eighteeen pence per stone of 
fourteen pounds, wages would be half that number of shillings per 
week—viz. nine shillings ; with flour at two shillings, twenty-four 
pence, wages would be twelve shillings weekly. Thus the price 
of flour and the rate of wages went up and down together. 
This rule, I may add, no longer holds good; if it did, the labourer’s 
wage would be seven shillings a week at most. With regard to the 
statement that six shillings a week represented a man’s average 
weekly earnings when Joseph Arch came upon the scene, Colonel 
Pedder would find it hard to produce an instance of such a rate even 
from Dorset. In East Anglia the ordinary wages were then eleven 
or twelve shillings—the minimum weekly wage, be it observed—the 
wage which is always cited as the man’s actual weekly earnings all 
the year round by economists with an axe to grind, and amateurs 
who sit down to write without knowledge. No mention is ever made 
by these writers of the extra daily pay for various special jobs: for 
hay and muck carting, for hedging and ditching, for sowing corn 
seeds and artificial manures, or for the high earnings during hay time, 
turnip hoeing, and harvest. A labourer with a weekly wage of eleven 
shillings would have averaged in 1870 fourteen or fifteen shillings a 
week from extra pay. 

The English country parson is not without his faults and weak- 
nesses ; he is also well off for censors and advisers. But of all the 
strange judgments ever passed upon this familiar figure, his office 
and position, the one formulated by Colonel Pedder is the strangest. 
Under certain circumstances the parson becomes, by a process the 
nature of which is not revealed, ‘ the farmer’s man,’ a status left also 
unexplained. This, it seems, is a new feature in village life, a result 
of the shirking of their duty by the village gentry, enchanted by 
the Circe spells of South Kensington. But stranger revelations 
follow. As soon as the farmer has dominated the weakly parson, 
we are told, ‘ Dissent decays, and the Sacrament is well attended ;’ 
but by way of compensation the whole parish gets roaring drunk 
every Saturday night. The omnipotent farmer, working in covert 
alliance with the subservient parson, drives the labourer out of the 
chapel into the church, and the village, forgetting its ancient virtue, 
becomes a nest of corruption, skulking chicanery, and dishonesty. 
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What purpose can be served by the publication of such a grotesque 
misrepresentation ? Anyone who knows the English peasant at all 
will know that he is the most suspicious of mortals. The most 
transparent scheme of philanthropy will suggest to him that, in 
spite of fair words, he himself is to be exploited for the benefit of the 
schemer. He suspects both parson and farmer, and, if he were to see 
these two bound in close alliance, the spectacle would certainly not 
induce him to forsake that ugly Primitive Methodist chapel, where 
every Sunday he gets a savoury mess of Radical politics along with 
his religious teaching, and go to church to say his prayers beside 
those who are supposed to be his natural enemies. He would rather 
be confirmed in the dissidence of his dissent. It may be urged that 
he may go to church for the sake of what he can get; but that this 
motive is not universally operative is proved by the fact that a large 
proportion of the country labourers have always gone and still go to 
chapel in preference to church. Nowadays they can please themselves 
in religious matters without much fear of petty persecution or 
material loss, which I believe many of them would willingly incur 
rather than forsake the community of their choice. 

It would be hard to find a form of religion which suits the rural 
labourer’s tastes better than the Primitive Methodism which has 
given him what political knowledge he possesses, poses as the agency 
which gained for him the franchise, and by its democratic origin and 
rules allows him a finger in the religious pie. The preaching of 
Joseph Arch is indissolubly connected with the grant of the labourer’s 
right to vote, and it would need a wise charmer to win him over to 
any other denomination. So far from Dissent being on the wane, 
I should say that many new chapels have been built within the last 
five-and-twenty years. Toryism and Radicalism are diffused univer- 
sally, and opposing elements now meet and clash in every village. 
They were equally existent in the days Colonel Pedder laments, but 
some of them were inarticulate, Now the ground is fairly kept, the 
combatants are learning to respect one another, and village life, in 
the free play of opinion and equal rights for all, has quite as much 
of amenity and much more of healthy spirit than it had in the days 
of the irresponsible squire, whose defunct power seems to represent 
to Colonel Pedder’s mind the one element needed to perfect our 
English Arcadia. 

W. G. WATERS. 
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LizuT.-CoLoNEL D, C. PEDDER, in this Review for January, in his article 
Where are the Village Gentry ? applies to the whole surface of England 
a criticism that does not seem to be everywhere attributable—indeed, 
one might go further and assert that he draws his conclusions on 
somewhat incorrect premises. His argument is that the village 
gentry are ‘steadily drifting into what we may fairly call pleasure 
cities. . . . The consequence is that all over rural England, village 
manor-houses of the smaller sort are occupied by farmers or land- 
agents, while the people who used to and ought to inhabit them are 
pursuing amusement in the only places where they are now 
capable of finding it—that is, where they are in sufficient numbers to 
call themselves society.’ 

This may possibly be correct in the matter of certain districts ; 
but in Cornwall, Devon, Surrey, Herts, Sussex, Lincolnshire, Shrop- 
shire, Bucks, Oxford, and Berks, with which counties the writer is to 
some extent acquainted, it might be shown that Colonel Pedder’s article 
is not based on the best information. The writer has lived for some 
years in Berks, and can assert that not a single manor-house any- 
where in the vicinage of his residence has been given over either to 
farmer or land-agent. He resides in a village pure and simple, in 
which there are some dozen people of his own rank in life, with a 
squire, who spends several months of the year, when not engaged in 
his Parliamentary duties, in his comfortable mansion. There are 
several well-to-do farmers in the parish and in adjoining parishes, 
and their farmhouses have been farmhouses for many generations 
back. 

It may be urged that living near the river is no test, because 
naturally people throng there. But there are two sides to that argu- 
ment, for, except in the few summer months, existence is not excep- 
tionally cheerful in out-of-the-way villages on the Thames; and yet 
all up the course of the stream may be found communities who 
manage to get on very well during the duller seasons of the year. 
As in Berks, so it is in Oxford and Bucks, where, as a rule, it will be 
found there is hardly a house left long untenanted. 
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On the other hand, there are remote villages in each of these 
counties, which for centuries, like villages in Yorkshire or Dorsetshire, 
have never had any resident gentry ; the parson being the sole repre- 
sentative of the upper classes. In Lincolnshire and Shropshire, 
counties which the writer does not know so thoroughly, he has seen 
a resident gentry in every place that had houses that were suitable, 
though of course there are hamlets which have never been inhabited 
by any but farmers and labourers. But the argument of Colonel 
Pedder is, that the manor-houses and better-class houses are deserted 
and given over to farmers and land-agents ; and if there are no manor- 


houses, &e., the absence of the minor gentry does not assist his side 
of the case. 





















































Shropshire is an agricultural county, and here there are villages 
and homesteads miles apart, but in his rambles in that beautiful 
county, and the writer has seen most of it, he only recollects seeing 
one manor-house vacant. This was miles from any village, but, 
though then unoccupied, it had just been secured by an M.F.H. 

In fact, the really extraordinary thing is the number of small 
gentry that reside in the country. In Herts, Berks, Bucks, Surrey, 
and Oxford they are to be found in abundance. Go further into the 
midlands and to the south and west of England, and you will light 
on the same pleasant little communities. It is true that most of the 
younger men have their work to do in London or the adjacent town, 
but the girls are en évidence in district work and other parochial 
business ; and nearly all these places have their hockey or golf clubs, 
so that in out-of-the-way hamlets you suddenly come on a party of 
young people engaged in some heady contest, and naturally wonder 
at first where they could have sprung from. 

Colonel Pedder asks if the labouring class are leaving the land, 
because so many of the smaller gentry have left it already? The 
reply might be made, that, as the smaller gentry have not deserted 


the villages, the flight of the labouring class must be sought in other 
reasons. 







































































Colonel Pedder is evidently no friend to the farmers, who have, as 
he says, ‘the dominating influence in our villages.’ But is that so? 
In a village where the farmer is the biggest man, there probably and 
very naturally would be this influence, and in certain counties what 
Colonel Pedder asserts may be correct; but certainly this rule is not 
one of universal application. 

Colonel Pedder inquires : 


























How many of those who realise a emall competence return to spend it in the 
country? Perhaps one in a hundred. Look at the army and navy. Retired 
officers used to be a familiar figure in our villages. Watering-places have 
swallowed them up. What becomes of the well-pensioned officials, a cultivated 
and superior class whom India is perpetually returning in the prime of useful life 
to England? They drift together in places like South Kensington or Cheltenham. 
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Certainly some do so, but there are many who prefer the village 
country life. When the writer retired from the Service, and went to 
the village in which he now resides, Colonel Pedder will be surprised 
to learn that he found no fewer than nine retired military officers within 
a mile of his house ; and much the same may be said of most of the 
villages on the banks of the Thames. But the real truth is, such 
collections of naval and military officers are to be met with every- 
where, and not merely in the suburbs of London and seaside resorts ; 
for it is a certain fact that there are a considerable number of men 
from the Services who much prefer the quiet of the country to the 
bustle of the town. 

To those who are not in agreement with Colonel Pedder it has 
always seemed that the great, the very great difference between 
England and the Continent is that, whereas across the water there is 
absolutely no French, or German, or Italian society except in the 
larger towns, such collections of the upper middle class are to be met 
with in hundreds of localities in rural England. Indeed, it may be 
asserted for many counties that there is hardly a parish of over two 
hundred souls that cannot boast of two or three families of the minor 
gentry. Just as such people live their lives in the vicinage of 
Guildford, Slough, Wantage, Newbury, Ascot, Sunningdale, Wey- 
bridge, &c., so are they to be found in the outlying villages of many 
other parts of England. Any one who has eyes to see cannot but 
remark as he advances by rail into the heart of the country that 
those of the minor gentry class—to use Colonel Pedder’s term—both 
leave and enter the train at nearly every station and that it is an 
exception to pass a station where there is not a private trap of some 
sort standing waiting. One could mention fifty places offhand such 
as are here referred to, which goes to show that the minor gentry 
have not as yet taken their departure from the country. 

Colonel Pedder has little to say in favour of the farmer, nor does the 
parson fare much better at his hands, if his view be the correct one, 
it being a junta of farmers who rule in parishes, while the parson 
‘nine times out of ten becomes their man.’ The writer holds no 
brief for either farmer or clergyman, and he raises a protest against 
the dictum because he has lived ten years in the country and hisexpe- 
rience is exactly the contrary of Colonel Pedder’s. The few farmers 
in his neighbourhood are hard-working men and kindly good fellows, 
who have no thought of dominating the parishes in which their lot has 
been cast, and do not in the slightest. degree approach to the brutal, 
animal type Colonel Pedder seems to have come across. But surely 
it is somewhat ungenerous to make these charges against any class ; 
and when Colonel Pedder asserts that ‘the infrequent families of the 
middle class take their opinions en bloc from the parson,’ there are 
not a few who reside in the country who will reply that the speaker 
must be imperfectly acquainted with what he is talking about. 
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Colonel Pedder declares at the conclusion of his paper that the Church 
has not even a few of its clergy who have the courage to speak their 
minds when it becomes a necessity to repress evil. Surely nothing 
can more completely show that he is not in touch with English rural 
life. 

In certain districts it is perfectly true that the population is 
purely agricultural, where the only persons above the labouring 
classes are the farmers and the clergy; but even here it will nearly 
always be found that there never has been a resident gentry. But 
even in such instances where there have been owners of the old 
manor-houses situated in the heart of the country, which happen 
now to be sub-let, the removal of the proprietary family has in all 
probability nothing whatever to do with a desire to plunge into 
the dissipations of South Kensington and Cheltenham, but has been 
brought about by the stern necessity of the pressure of pecuniary 
circumstances, which compel families to remove to some place 
where education can be found for the children. Surely it is going 
too far to lay down as a rule that those who ‘used to’ inhabit these 
manor-houses ‘ought to’ inhabit them still, when the situation 
is so changed. If Colonel Pedder can show—which he probably 
cannot—that in certain centres fifty years ago there was a small 
minor gentry society which is now no longer existent, he would to 
a certain extent prove his point; though not even then would he 
do so completely, because for one such local centre deserted by the 
minor gentry there could be brought forward a very great number 
of cases of mere village centres which have their full complement 
of the class in question. 

A. F. P. Harcovrt. 





THE INCREASING EXPORT 
OF ENGLAND'S ART TREASURES 


* For the last twenty years or more the gains of England in master- 
pieces of painting and in works of art generally have been greatly 
overbalanced by her losses. Italy, too, continues to bleed slowly but 
surely, though her wounds are carefully bound up, and the aggres- 
sions of the invader are repelled with such weapons as are to hand. 
France has known severe losses, but through the zeal and energy of 
a number of new collectors has been able to make them good in other 
quarters. The acquisitions of the Rothschild family have not been 
many of late years over there; but such dilettanti and connoisseurs 
as M. Rodolphe and M. Maurice Kann, Madame Edouard André, the 
Marquise Arconati-Visconti, and M. Léopold Goldschmidt have 
rivalled each other in the acquisition of works by the old masters ; 
securing some of them in Italy, but by far the greater number and 
the more important, alas! in that richer and better supplied market— 
England. Austria has remained about stationary, the Imperial 
Gallery of Vienna making few if any acquisitions, and the National 
Gallery of Buda-Pest buying not altogether wisely, and certainly 
much too expensively. The great princely house of Liechtenstein 
and an art-loving Pole, Count Lanckoronski, have been the chief 
buyers of pictures; but the other great galleries—the Czernin, the 
Harrach, the Schénborn—have at any rate remained whole and 
unpillaged. But it is Prussia among the European nations that has 
advanced with giant strides and enriched the Berlin museums with 
a whole series of masterpieces by which the British collections and 
the British nation are the poorer. Brussels and Antwerp, the Hague 
and Amsterdam are buyers, when occasion offers, in the English 
market, but not on a large scale, or so as to constitute a growing 
danger. This comes from the other side of the Atlantic; and if the 
flow of works of art westwards is as yet a moderate though already a 
menacing stream, it threatens soon to become a cataract, then a mighty 
river, then an ocean—so astonishing is the lust for pictures, good, 
bad, and indifferent—but above all expensive—that has developed 
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itself, partly, it is true, among genuine connoisseurs of the higher 
order, but in the main among those who regard the possession of 
great and much-talked-of canvases as a form of ostentation, a con- 
venient method of announcing to all whom it may concern—or not 
concern—the possession of great wealth and unbounded enterprise. 
It would be an absurdity and an impertinence to say to a great and 
friendly nation, bent on pre-eminence in all things, and backed up 
by resources seemingly limitless, growing from day to day, too, as 
the snowball grows, that they shall not develop and complete their 
collections by the acquisition of such masterpieces of art as are still 
in private hands, whether in England, in Italy, or elsewhere. The 
American millionaires have their own arguments, unanswerable from 
their own point of view. The nobler and more large-minded among 
them with a splendid and discerning generosity desire to give to the 
American nation as a whole the benefit of their vast accumulations 
of wealth; to afford them every means of perfecting the higher 
education, the artistic as well as the practical. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York is almost wholly made up of bequests, dona- 
tions, and loans from private individuals, prominent among them 
being the collection presented to the city by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, 
and the group of three famous Rembrandts temporarily deposited in 
the municipal gallery by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. Mrs. John 8. 
Gardiner of Boston is about to convert into a private museum, 
regularly visible to the public on certain days, as are the Roman and 
the Viennese galleries, her collection of old masters of all schools, 
the most remarkable in point of quality in the United States. It is 
generally understood that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan will ultimately 
erect in New York a museum of his own for the housing, and the 
regular exhibition to the public, of his treasures. To stock these 
private galleries, these museums, no efforts will be spared, no price 
will be considered excessive. And to give zest to the contest, not 
only with us poor Europeans whose armour the golden shafts so 
easily pierce, but American against American, there will be the 
desire to educate and delight the great nation, no doubt, but above 
all the desire to defeat one’s brother American in a friendly battle, to 
possess the highest-priced or the most hotly discussed picture in the 
world. We may not blame the stronger for exercising his strength, 
for using to the full those weapons which the turn of Fortune’s Wheel 
has for the moment—and apparently a very long moment—placed 
in his hands. But before this new Pactolus has, growing to gigantic 
and unmanageable proportions, irreparably undone us, sweeping to 
the very foundations the palaces and the country seats of our fair 
land, and leaving them naked, shorn of their most essential beauties, 
dishonoured by paste jewels and imitations, where lately glowed the 
soft radiance of priceless gems—before one of the essential glories of 
England has departed, let us gird up our loins and see what we can 
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do to put a dam across this stream, to fence and guard the palaces 
and citadels of art which with mighty onrush it seeks to overwhelm, 
The power of gold to unlock alljdoors, to break open and tear from 
their hinges those which resist, or even those behind which parley is 
attempted, reminds me of Elie-Delaunay’s wonderful conception ‘ The 
Plague of Rome,’ in the Museum of the Luxembourg. Upon the 
magnificent bronze doors of a palace of marble and porphyry, pale 
under a lurid sky, the Angel of Destruction descends with flaming 
sword, and guides an awful figure, the livid Plague-Death. With 
one thrust of its mighty weapon, wielded with a force against which 
no resistance of man avails, this nameless horror dashes down the 
doors and enters, carrying with it the pestilence that is corruption and 
annihilation. This Plague-Death may stand for the brutal might of 
gold, like it unseeing, unconscious, maleficent, all-shattering. The 
stream, weighted and discoloured with its world-compelling dust, 
gathering a power immeasurable as it goes, now moves the wheels of the 
world ; but in moving stains, and distorts, and poisons its loveliness. 

Let us draw in for a moment, and see a little what England’s losses 
have been during the last twenty years. That she has a clear 
conscience with regard to the past, it would he idle to pretend. The 
‘Milord Anglais,’ when making the obligatory Grand Tour in Italy in 
the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the nineteenth, swept 
away masterpieces with the aid of his toadies and advisers as 
ruthlessly as the American threatens to do in the present day. 
Only that a thorny hedge, not easily penetrable, now surrounds the 
remaining private galleries and collections of Italy; while those on 
the whole much richer ones of England which have not yet been 
scattered to the four winds have no wall to protect them from insi- 
dious or overt attacks, from the constant undermining of the onrushing 
golden stream, but that of patriotism ; that of a noble pride in great 
possessions, of a sense that the actual owner is after all—morally if not 
legally—but a trustee for his country in the first place, and then for 
the whole civilised world, of the masterpieces of the past which he 
holds, 

It has been said that our own sins, our own shortcomings, have 
not been small in the past. Let us make haste to avow them, lest 
they be cast in our teeth. Memories surge up of Mantua pacifi- 
cally sacked and robbed of its chief treasures by the agents of Charles 
the First in 1628-1629; of the town threatening to rise in revolt 
against the Gonzaga, who had thus betrayed them to the wily dealers 
and their royal master. Then came the Commonwealth as Nemesis, and 
after the execution of the hapless Stuart king, forthwith, by a hasty 
and ill-organised sale, scattered and cast out of England the finest 
collection of paintings and works of art that the world had yet seen 
together ; the brutality of the proceeding being only equalled by its 
futility. To Cromwell’s sense of the dignity of art, and of its didactic 
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if not its esthetic mission in life, we owe it that two of the greatest 
treasures of the British Crown—nay, of the world—were saved to us. 
I refer, of course, to the ‘ Triumph of Julius Cesar’ by Mantegna, and 
to the Cartoons of Raphael. Another terrible loss was sustained 
when the art-loving Catherine II., Empress and Autocrat of All the 
Russias, acquired from Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, for 
35,000/. sterling, the whole of the Houghton Hall collection, con- 
sisting of 198 pictures, among which were the exquisite ‘ Judith’ of 
Giorgione, which may claim to take its place with the very few 
things unhesitatingly to be ascribed to him; the beautiful ‘ Vierge 
aux Perdrix’ and ‘Philip, Lord Wharton’ of Van Dyck; the 
wonderful series of designs in oils by Rubens for the Triumphal 
Arch erected by the City of Antwerp upon the occasion of the 
solemn entry of the Cardinal-Infant Ferdinand; and the great 
‘ Sacrifice of Isaac’ by Rembrandt. 

Upon the burning question of the spoliation of the Parthenon 
and the Erechtheum, it is impossible here to enter at any length. 
It is too vast, and has too often and too angrily been discussed 
already. The great point against us is that here were the 
noblest, the most distinctive examples of Greek art at its zenith, 
not disinterred from ruins, not dug from the bowels of the 
earth, like those of the Mausoleum of Caria or the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, but detached from world-famous buildings of 
Athens, still standing, still showing, marred and shattered though 
they were by time and the violence of the barbarian, Greek archi- 
tecture and Greek art at their highest point of perfection; still re- 
calling, too, in the reticence and the aloofness of their beauty the 
supremacy of Attic culture and civilisation and a point in the world’s 
history which can never again be touched. I could not in conscience 
undertake to defend the action of those who carried off the unmatch- 
able treasure in ships, did the audacious deed still remain to be 
done. But if we have not our defence to hand, we have our excuse 
in the great results achieved. The marbles of the Parthenon and 
the Erechtheum, as they are shown in the great halls of the British 
Museum, have been and are still the school, the training-ground of 
the world. They have for ever set up the canon of a lofty and solemn 
beauty, which is more nearly akin to worship than to voluptuousness. 
They have shown, to those who knew but Greco-Roman and Roman 
art before, and thus had to divine Greece through a disfiguring 
veil, to what heights she could soar, with what an atmosphere 
of serenity, of radiance too solemn for joy, she could enwrap 
her greatest creations. It is not too much to say that the whole 
current of art and archzology has been changed by the opportunities 
thus given for leisurely study of the pediments, the metopes, the 
friezes of the Parthenon. And it is for this that we rightly stand 
forth unabashed, and both avow and maintain an act theoretically 
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indefensible, but which has unquestionably proved to be for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

If we turn first to the public and private galleries of Europe, then 
to those of the United States, we shall see how Italy and England, 
but above all England, have been the happy hunting-grounds for the 
museum-director, eager to deserve well of his country, on the one hand, 
for the millionaire-collector, playing the game on his own account, 
on the other. We shall see how improvidently already masterpiece 
after masterpiece has been allowed to slip away, and we may divine— 
what must not be told—how the citizen within the gate, oblivious of 
public claims in the eagerness for private gain, has helped the keen and 
adroit foe without. 

In France the great buyer was the Duc d’Aumale for his museum 
of Chantilly, and it would be churlish overmuch to mourn over his 
acquisitions, made, as it turns out, not only for France, but for the 
world. It was a great and glorious act to win back the ‘ Vierge de 
la Maison d’Orléans,’ and above all the forty-two leaves of Jehan 
Foucquet’s Livre d Hewres d’Etienne Chevalier, the most wonderful 
extant monument of the art of the limner as practised in France in 
the fifteenth century. Neither did he deserve less well of his country 
when he bought from the Duke of Sutherland and the Earl of 
Carlisle the great series of French portraits of the sixteenth century 
which constitute the chief glory of the collection of drawings at 
Chantilly. We rejoice less that that little jewel of Raphael’s earliest 
time and manner, ‘The Three Graces,’ was sold by the late Lord 
Dudley to the French Maecenas for 625,000 francs, still the most 
colossal price paid for a picture of these miniature-like dimensions. 
Another loss for ever to be deplored is that of the ‘ Giovanna 
Tornabuoni’ portrait, by Domenico Ghirlandajo, which, after having 
hung for so long in the National Gallery as to be deemed by all who 
frequented it one of the most covetable among the national posses- 
sions, was suddenly, and, as the Trustees allege, without notice to 
them, sold by the owner, Mr. Henry Willett, to the noted Parisian 
connoisseur and collector, M. Rodolphe Kann. The Dresden Gallery, 
which had as far back as 1860 previously obtained a superb Piero 
di Cosimo (erroneously classed as by Luca Signorelli) from the Wood- 
burne collection, bought from Lord Dudley in 1894 a celebrated 
Murillo of vast dimensions, ‘The Death of St. Clara.’ One of the 
gems of the Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna is a ‘ Portrait of an 
Ecclesiastic,’ by Quentin Matsys—perhaps his finest work of the 
kind—which years ago came from Fonthill Abbey. But by far the 
greatest gainer by our losses, not only in its beginnings, but in its 
present phase of development, is the Berlin Gallery. Let us pass 
over the Solly collection acquired in 1821, before the foundation of 
our National Gallery, and comprising the Van Eycks, the Roger van 
der Weydens, the Holbeins, the Filippo Lippis, the Botticellis, 
the Signorellis, the Giovanni Bellinis, the Cimas, the great altar- 
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pieces, unrivalled even in Italy, by Cosimo Tura, Lorenzo Costa, and 
Alvise Vivarini. This is ancient history ; and we are concerned not 
with the irreparable past, but with the lamentable present, and the 
future full of uncertainty and menace. The finest Fra Angelico in 
England was indubitably the celebrated ‘ Last Judgment’ in Lord 
Dudley’s collection ; and this passed in 1884 to Berlin. At the 
sale to the same museum, from the same notable collection, of the 
great polyptych by Carlo Crivelli, ‘The Virgin and Child with seven 
Saints,’ one is less entitled to carp, seeing that the National Gallery 
is if anything overstocked with examples of Crivelli, and that 
this weird and strangely pathetic Veneto-Paduan is, moreover, 
finely represented in the Jones collection at South Kensington. 
The interesting profile, ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ ascribed to Piero 
della Francesea, but more probably—like the similar portraits 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan and in the Uffizi 
—by Baldovinetti, was until lately in the Ashburham col- 
lection. One of the greatest prizes secured in England by the 
acute Berlin gallery-directors was the celebrated portrait from the 
collection of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, once called 
‘The Fornarina by Raphael,’ but now, like the ‘ Fornarina’ of the 
Tribuna, and the Sciarra ‘ Violin Player,’ recognised as one of the 
admirable Veneto-Roman performances of Sebastiano del Piombo, 
in his time of transition. The ‘Jean Arnolphini’ of Jan Van Eyck 
was acquired in London in 1886; the quaint ‘ Madonna and Child 
with the Carthusian,’ pretty rather than great or incisive in 
characterisation, was until 1888 the chief treasure of the Marquis 
of Exeter’s collection at Burleigh House. It was sold as a Jan Van 
Eyck, and is still catalogued as such, but it should rather be 
ascribed to his imitator, Petrus Cristus. To those who pause to 
consider that we possess at the National Gallery no specimen of 
Albrecht Diirer’s work, and shall now, in all likelihood, never 
acquire anything that may worthily represent him as a painter, it is 
doubly galling to be reminded that more than half the panels and 
canvases which rightfully bear his name in Berlin came from England. 
Those which had this provenance are the tempera ‘Frederick 
the Wise’ from the Hamilton Palace Collection; the ‘ Madonna 
with the Goldfinch’ from that of the Marquis of Lothian at Newbattle, 
near Edinburgh ; a wonderful ‘ Portrait of a Girl,’ in the Venetian 
mode, painted about 1506, and a less remarkable ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady.’ The only authentic painting by Diirer now in a public 
gallery in England is the little ‘Portrait of a Young Man’ dated 
1506, now at Hampton Court. Who will come forward to defend 
the pusillanimity which allowed a Holbein of the very first order, 
the ‘Portrait of an Elderly Man,’ once in the collection of Sir 
John Millais, to be acquired by the Kaiser-Friedrich-Musewms- 
Verein for considerably less than 4,000/.? This society constitutes 
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a sort of half-way house to the Berlin Gallery, where the picture, 
esteemed at its true value, now is. Looking round, I see nothing, 
save at Windsor Castle, that could worthily take its place at the 
National Gallery, which—apart from the subtly exquisite ‘ Duchess of 
Milan,’ lent by the Dake of Norfolk—contains only ‘The Ambassa- 
dors,’ a piece profoundly interesting as an historical and philosophical 
puzzle, but as a picture, formal, stolid, and wholly uninspired. From 
Blenheim came further a superb ‘Bacchanal’ by Rubens, and 
with it one of the Antwerp master’s very finest things, the ‘ Andro- 
meda’ (Héléne Fourment), deemed, according to rumour, too nude 
for our gallery. The very last purchase made on behalf of the 
Berlin gallery in England was that of the two great Van Dycks 
which were the most important things among the so-called Peel 
heirlooms. For these sombre, dramatic portraits of an aged 
Genoese senator, and of his consort, also in the sere and yellow leaf, 
belonging to the young painter's earliest Genoese time, something 
like 20,000/. was paid, and very properly paid. But it is when we 
come to the Rembrandt Room, one of the great glories of the Berlin 
Museum, that our losses make themselves most deeply felt. Rich 
as the National Gallery, the Wallace collection, and the royal 
collection at Buckingham Palace are'in Rembrandts, we have none 
satisfactorily to replace these here that we have for ever lost. 
‘Susanna and the Elders’ was in the Lechmere collection, as was 
the wonderful ‘ Vision of Daniel,’ perhaps Rembrandt’s most, poetic 
and mysterious creation. Assuredly the Amsterdam master’s most 
wonderful achievement as regards colour is the ‘Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife’ from Sir John Neeld’s collection. From a distance 
it appears a mass of sombre yet lucent gems, glowing from the depths 
of that transparent darkness which is light, each with a flame at its 
heart. Then we have the remarkable chiaroscuro piece ‘ St. John the 
Baptist Preaching,’ from the Dudley collection ; and last, not least, 
one of the most important Rembrandts in existence—the ‘ Pastor 
Ansloo Consoling a Widow.’ This last came to Berlin in 1894 from 
the Ashburnham collection, which it should never have left—except 
to pass into the National Gallery. I say nothing on the present 
oceasion of the ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ by, or ascribed to, Velazquez, 
which was also at one time in the Dudley collection; or of those 
two jewels of the Francis Hope collection, the priceless Vermeer of 
Delft and the Adriaen van de Velde. 

With these acquisitions those of the American millionaire col- 
lectors cannot as yet compare. But if present fabulous prices main- 
tain themselves, or even advance—as they probably will do—the 
market will be at their feet, and what in the future is to be bought 
will be bought by them, unless indeed some counter-influence be 
brought to bear on our great owners, drawn against their will by the 
irresistible golden magnet; desirous it may be of doing their duty 
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to themselves and their country, yet wavering and trembling under 
the fascination of great figures, as the doomed creature does under 
the gaze of the serpent. 

Mr. Henry G. Marquand acquired in 1887, from Lord Methuen’s 
collection at Corsham, the superb ‘ James Stuart, Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox,’ one of Van Dyck’s finest performances of the English 
period, and a still greater rarity, the ‘Joseph’s Coat’ painted in 
tempera on canvas by Lucas van Leyden, and authenticated by Van 
Mander’s description. Here, then, is a painting which is of little or 
no use where it now is, with the rest of Mr. Marquand’s pictures, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, because it is there isolated, 
with little or nothing to back or to explain it. It would, on the other 
hand, have been invaluable in the National Gallery, which as yet, like 
so many of the great European collections, can show no genuine Lucas 
van Leyden. Mr. Whitney’s rich and ever-growing collection includes 
—to mention only his most enviable possession—the enchanting 
full length, ‘ William Villiers, Viscount Grandison,’ by Van Dyck, 
which used to hang almost unnoticed in a quiet English country- 
house ; then suddenly took not only Van Dyck students but the world 
by storm when, as the property of Herr Hertzog of Vienna, it appeared 
at_ the Commemorative Van Dyck Exhibition of Antwerp. Of all 
the great full-lengths of splendid young Cavaliers it is perhaps the 
finest. A peculiar charm is given to the picture by the joyful sur- 
prise, by the naive self-admiration, expressed in the face of the young 
nobleman, who looks out upon life and finds it full of beauty. It 
is but seldom that Van Dyck added to the characteristic hauteur 
and melancholy which were the outcome of his own peculiar 
temperament such a subtle touch of objective characterisation as this. 

By far the best chosen, and to the true connoisseur and student 
the most valuable collection in America, is—to repeat what has been 
said already—that formed within the last few years by Mrs. John 8. 
Gardiner of Boston, U.S.A. It is this enthusiastic lady who has 
proved herself the most dangerous because the most intelligent rival 
of the public picture-galleries both at home and abroad. To 
enumerate a few of her treasures is, or should be, to cause heart- 
searchings, both in England and in Italy. She owns, among other 
things of price, the ‘Death of Lucretia,’ a characteristic Botticelli of 
passionately dramatic type, which was in the Ashburnham collection ; 
theso-called ‘Chigi Botticelli,’ to which, in my opinion, an exaggerated 
importance has been attached ; the ‘St. George and the Dragon’ of 
Carlo Crivelli, from the Leyland collection ; two ‘Triumphs’ by 
Pesellino, which, as the property of Mrs. Austen, were exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1894; the famous ‘Christ,’ an early example of 
Giorgione, which used to draw all worshippers of the master to the 
Casa Loschi at Vicenza; the ‘ Portrait of Inghirami’ from Volterra, 
of which I can only speak by hearsay, but which Giovanni Morelli 
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held to be the original of the better-known picture in the Pitti Palace. 
The greatest blow England has suffered since the notable Ashburnham 
Rembrandt was quietly borne off by the victorious Prussian is 
the acquisition by this collector of the ‘ Rape of Europa,’ a master- 
piece of Titian’s old age and latest manner, in perfect condition, 
which was the chief glory of Lord Darnley’s collection at Cobham. 
I have told elsewhere how this superb work was in the first place offered 
by the late Lord Darnley to the National Gallery for 3000. less 
than he afterwards obtained from a noted London dealer, who ulti- 
mately made a large further profit on the sale to America. Here 
the owner, compelled, as may be inferred, to part with a picture of 
exceptional interest and value, did all that patriotism and a true 
sense of his great position could prompt, and the blame must accord- 
ingly attach in the right quarter. Another great loss is that of the 
magnificent ‘ Portrait of the Earl of Arundel’ by Rubens, which, 
however tastefully enshrined and surrounded, cannot possibly mean 
as much at Boston, U.S.A., as it did at Warwick Castle. A splendid 
early ‘Portrait of Rembrandt in a Plumed Hat’ is not the least 
of Mrs. Gardiner’s many artistic possessions. 

The most tremendous, the most overwhelming buyer of pictures 
lately has, I need hardly say, been Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Judging 
by the canvases which, with unfailing liberality, he lends to the 
London exhibitions—whether those of the Royal Academy or the 
Guildhall—he has on occasion exhibited more generosity than dis- 
cretion in his purchases. No sigh of regret would be heard if the 
celebrated, or rather the notorious, ‘ Duchess of Devonshire,’ whose 
face Gainsborough never saw as we now see it in its crude and vulgar 
brightness, were once more to wander into exile, and acquire a per- 
manent domicile in the United States. The vast ‘Holy Family’ 
ascribed to Titian, and as such lent to the present exhibition of old 
masters at the Royal Academy, is a work wholly beneath criticism ; 
it would be an outrage to ascribe it to any great Venetian of the 
sixteenth century. It is one of those things which anywhere else 
it would be best to pass over in silence. ‘Non ragioniam’ di lor, 
ma guarda e passa.’ To the credit side are, however, to be set 
many exquisite things. A great loss to Raphael students and lovers 
of Italian art is the ‘Madonna of the Nuns of S. Antonio,’ the vast 
altar-piece of Raphael’s early time, which hung for so many years, 
comparatively unnoticed, with the Cartoons, in the Raphael Gallery at 
South Kensington, but has suddenly become an object of general 
interest because Mr. Morgan is said to have paid 100,000/. for it. 
This is a work invaluable in the history of art as showing, to those 
who know how to read, the whole history of Raphael’s early training, 
first in Urbino, next in Perugia, andthen in Florence. Inno private 
gallery can it, apart from the schools which it unites in itself, be 
seen to the best advantage or, indeed, be understood. Great 
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possessions of the American multi-millionaire—to use a vile yet 
expressive phrase—are also the lovely Fragonards of Grasse, that 
beautiful decoration of the Salon Malvilain there, which shows the 
-very flower of his brilliant, joyous, passionate art, and is therefore 
not easily appreciable at its true worth by those who persist in 
looking upon it as so much wall decoration, and as that only. Then 
there are in the Morgan collection a genuine Velazquez, ‘The 
Infanta Maria Teresa,’ the superb Genoese Van Dyck, ‘ A Lady and 
Child,’ now at the Academy; several Sir Joshuas, including the 
beautiful portrait group, ‘Lady Betty Delmé and her children’ 
(acquired from Mr. Wertheimer), and ‘ Mrs. Payne-Gallwey carrying 
her child pick-a-back’ ; Gainsboroughs far finer in quality than the 
much advertised ‘ Duchess’; the exquisite Romney known as ‘ Emma 
Lady Hamilton reading news of Nelson’s Victory’; the popular and 
often reproduced ‘ Master Lambton’ of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and 
celebrated landscapes by Turner and Constable. 

And now, what can we do to protect ourselves, without undue 
injury to the individual, from the rising tide, the Napoleonic 
invasion and annexation by the force of capital, with which we are 
threatened in the near future. In France they have a charming 
Société des amis du Louvre, a union of patriots and passionate art- 
lovers which in a modest way does much to help the great central 
museum of France, already so overwhelmingly rich as to need little 
help from without. With revenues which do not amount to 
50,000 francs per annum they have brought into the Louvre, among 
other things, the beautiful ‘Virgin and Child’ ascribed to Piero 
della Francesca, but really by Alessio Baldovinetti, and, more recently, 
a magnificent Flemish tapestry of the fifteenth century. A much 
more serious and redoubtable organisation is that of the already 
mentioned Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums-Verein of Berlin, a society of 
Berlinese connoisseurs and collectors in close touch with the royal 
museums of that city, and whose chief réle it is to step forward and 
help those establishments when they have in view some work 
eminently desirable, which their resources may not for the time being 
permit them to acquire direct. They have done good service already, 
and to us in a corresponding degree disservice. I have already shown 
how the ‘ Portrait of an Elderly Man,’ by Holbein, from the Millais 
collection, was acquired by this Verein, and then in due course 
passed on to the Berlin Gallery. Some such society as these 
two, which flourish, and vindicate their right to existence, in Paris 
and Berlin, would be of manifest utility in England. There have 
indeed been temporary organisations of the same type over here: as 
when a group of noblemen and gentlemen with splendid generosity 
ussisted the nation to purchase the Longford pictures for the 
National Gallery; and again when a similar group stepped in to co- 
operate with the British Museum in the purchase of the so-called 
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‘Pichon’ cup of gold, adorned with translucent basse-taille enamels, 
an altogether unique example of French goldsmith’s work of the end 
of the fourteenth century. But let us not deceive ourselves. Such 
a society as this, though it would undoubtedly render great service— 
even more effectually in the part of the watchful sentinel at the 
gate, ready at any moment to give the alarm, than in that of the 
David prepared to do battle with Goliath—such a society could 
not stand unaided against the weak within the realm and the 
strong without. For every Gretchen, possessed of a jewel of great 
price, is now assailed not only by the eager Faust, who covets the 
treasure and will not be gainsaid, whatever the price to her or to 
him ; she is solicited, fascinated, and in too many instances undone 
by the Tempter, whose business and profit it is to do the bidding 
of the overpowering and in his haste wholly ruthless wooer. The 
good angel who should back up the weak-kneed Gretchen, and 
with flaming brand drive from his prey the Mephisto of the occasion, 
must be an official good angel, armed with the necessary powers of 
offence and defence; or, in default of these, with a weapon of the 
same character as those with which she is assailed—with sword and 
shield of gold. It has been shown how the Hamilton Palace 
Collection, the Blenheim Palace Collection, the Dudley Collection, the 
Ashburnham Collection, the Francis Hope Collection, among others, 
are things of the past ; how too many others have been marred and 
diminished ; how single masterpieces have been uprooted and carried 
off by the compelling force of capital, which is in itself a kind of 
violence. There remain to Great Britain many other noble galleries, 
many other great artistic possessions, in the maintenance of which as 
part of the appanage of great houses, and in another sense as part of 
the national treasure, as part of the national glory, every art lover, 
nay, every British citizen, is, or should be, vitally concerned. I need 
hardly refer to the collections of Bridgewater House, Dorchester House, 
Grosvenor House, Panshanger, Althorp, Petworth House, Wilton 
House, Longford Castle, Gosford House, Chatsworth, Lockinge, 
Kingston Lacy—to name only a few of the most important in quality 
asin magnitude. The collections of the great house of Rothschild at 
Waddesdon, at Tring Park, at Halton, and in London are for obvious 
reasons on a different footing, and as to these, so rich in the finest 
English pictures, no anxiety need surely be felt. We owe a debt of 
gratitude—relatively if not always absolutely—to another group of 
collectors, who are by degrees replacing those of former generations : to 
Mr. George Salting, Mr. Ludwig Mond, Mr. R. H. Benson, Mr. Julius 
Wernher, Mr. Alfred Beit, Mr. E. J. Taylor, and others of the same 
stamp, who have on many occasions come forward when otherwise 
& great work would have been sucked in and carried out of the 
country on the crest of the gigantic wave. But in respect of these 
collections the same stability cannot be claimed or expected as we 
FF2 
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may legitimately implore, if not demand, as regards the famous historic 
galleries some of which have been above enumerated. 

There exists in England no legal power that can prevent a man, 
if he be so minded, or if his necessities compel him, from bartering 
@ great picture or work of art against a great price, whether offered 
by his fellow-countryman or the alien. And, alas, it would seem, 
judging by the experiences of the last twenty years, that there is no 
moral power! And yet,is there no way? It were mere midsummer 
madness to expect that the Legislature should impose restrictions 
and penalties similar to those which Italy has enacted, and now, to 
meet the odious and in many instances criminal machinations of the 
principal and the agent, finds herself compelled from day to day more 
rigorously to enforce. This much, however, we may surely claim from 
the gentleman, and the civis Britannicus. There are certain great 
works which under no circumstances should ever again be allowed to 
leave our shores—works in respect of which, it can never be too often 
repeated, the owner is morally, if not legally, the trustee for 
England, and in a larger sense for the world. If the owner of any of 
these be resolved, or by his necessities compelled, to sell, let him 
still be mindful of his trusteeship. Let him not surreptitiously, in the 
hushed quiet of dark closets, make his bargain with the agent of the 
foreigner, offering the biggest price, and with it the promise of a 
secrecy that can never be maintained. Let him boldly come forward, 
and offer his treasure in the first instance to the Government for a 
national museum, or to that museum direct; or failing this, to a 
municipal or provincial gallery; or, if there be no response in these 
quarters, then to an Englishman, or a collector permanently 
domiciled in England. This is a case in which patriotism and 
a sense of the responsibility tacitly undertaken with the owner- 
ship of a great masterpiece should prompt even the needy owner 
to accept a lower price from the nation than he would claim 
from the individual—especially from the marauder attacking 
from without. He who, regardless of his manifest duties in this 
respect, either procures or accepts such secret bargains as are to the 
detriment of the nation and in defeat of its moral rights, must, in 
my humble opinion, be deemed a citizen who has forfeited his claims 
to citizenship by preferring the private good to the public weal. 

But, if we cannot with any hope of success ask the Legislature to 
make enactments and impose penalties, may we not legitimately hope 
that, before it is too late, the Government will seek to obtain from 
Parliament powers large enough to enable it to meet a great and ever 
growing danger, with which, swelling as it is daily to wholly un- 
manageable proportions, the patriotism, the zeal, the self-sacrifice of 
the individual are manifestly not able, unsupported, to cope? The 
sums needed for an effectual intervention of this order would doubt- 
less be large. But would they amount in all to more than half 
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the price of a single battleship of the first class? And the great 
works of art which would be in question—those to retain possession 
of which is a matter of vital moment—are much more, at this stage of 
their existence, than merely great creations of the painter or sculptor. 
They are the very essence of the time to which they belong, 
greater and more enduring landmarks in the inner, the truer life of a 
nation, than the wars, the political disturbances, the civic upheavals, 
than all the strife, the storm and stress that lies on the surface. 
They are of the time out of which they issue the great and permanent 
expression, stripped of what is accidental and ephemeral—the strong, 
clear flame soaring high above the sordid realities which the many 
accept as the essential facts, the essential truths of existence. They 
are the very heart, the very soul of the nation, as of the individual ; 
without which there must be spiritual death, for the one as for the 
other. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
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THE MASQUE OF ‘ULYSSES’ 


It is always more interesting to discuss a subject still under debate 
than to adduce fresh grounds for a foregone conclusion. As a poet, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips stands beyond question. Critical opinion 
varies as to the worth of his work, but he has been accepted by the 
mass of readers as were only half a dozen or so of poets by the 
English race in the last century. ‘No man,’ said Swift, finely, ‘ was 
ever written down but by himself,’ and Mr. Phillips shows no lean- 
ing in that direction. There is perhaps nothing in Ulysses equal to 
the fused and glowing splendour of the last act in Herod ; but as a 
whole the composition seems to me to stand higher than either of 
its predecessors. As a stage-play we have not yet the same means of 
complete comparison: but it pleases me infinitely better than Herod, 
and as a stage-play chiefly I propose to consider it, because on the 
position of Mr. Phillips as playwright minds are not yet fully made 
up. And here a certain humility is imposed upon the amateur, 
ignorant of all but one in every score of the theatrical pieces which 
are produced in London, when he finds himself at variance with the 
great bulk of expert opinion. Broadly speaking, those gentlemen 
whose business or inclination leads them to make an exhaustive study 
of contemporary drama, to see and appreciate not only the Gay 
Lord Quex and Mrs. Dane's Defence but also such masterpieces as 
Kitty Grey, Are You a Mason? The Sign of the Cross, Sherlock 
Holmes, and A Cigarette Maker’s Romance, together with the 
pantomimes, musical farces and comedies, and those scintillations of 
talent which alternate with biographs and acrobats in the music 
halls—all these gentlemen were either puzzled or bored by Ulysses ; 
and if they did not unanimously describe it as dreary or tedious, 
they were perfectly agreed that it was undramatic. Two things 
embolden me to express my dissent, and to justify the keen pleasure 
derived from the performance which they censure. The first is that 
in their capacity of prophets these critics have seemingly been at 
fault. Ulysses is being played to crowded houses, whose temper 
cannot, I think, be mistaken (though the first-night audience, which 
I should have called enthusiastic, was described by the critics as cold 
and listless). This is a vulgar test, and I only insist upon it because 
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the criterion always proposed in dramatic criticism is that of success 
or failure before an average audience. The second circumstance 
which gives me courage to differ openly from men of such wide 
experience is the thought that the very experience which renders 
them so respectable may perhaps unfit as well as qualify. Say, for 
example, that there existed a committee who day by day reported 
upon the liquors proposed for consumption at public bars : if there were 
suddenly submitted to this body a claret of some fine vintage, would 
they not be apt, comparing it each man with his own conception of 
what a bar drink should be, to shake disappointed heads and 
murmur: ‘It is not brandy, it is not whisky, it is not hollands, it is 
not gin, it is not rum;’ and would they not unite in one damning 
verdict, ‘ Whatever it is, it is dull’? And yet for all that, it might 
be good claret, and for many of us good claret is the wine of wines, 
though it may lack the dramatic quality of gin and bitters. 

What, after all, is drama? The critics summoning up the heavy 
artillery of their scholarship will reply that it is in essence action ; 
and by action, they will insist, is meant conflict, a struggle. But 
no one judges comedy by this standard. So long as comedy 
amuses, we get along very well; and a man is always at liberty 
to make up by prodigality of wit for the lack of intricate con- 
struction—witness the success of Mr. Oscar Wilde. The critics 
would probably go so far as to allow that an author trusting to wit 
might legitimately avoid situations so tense that in them wit would 
be almost an impertinence. Why not give something of this 
latitude to the serious drama? It is admitted, indeed, that in such 
drama scenic beauty is an end that may be sought after, a resource 
that may be relied on, though the admission is generally made 
grudgingly, as if the spectacular element in drama had something 
puerile or unworthy about it. Yet for the beauty of poetry, that 
appeal at once to the pleasure of the ear and of the whole imaginative 
faculty, the critics make no allowance. They have, and it is no 
wonder considering the history of our modern stage, forgotten what 
poetry is, forgotten its power. The question which Mr. Phillips, 
with the help of Mr. Tree, has set himself to answer is this: Has 
the public also forgotten ? 

The modern conception of serious drama is something that 
addresses itself to the logical intelligence : to the faculties called into 
play by a spectacle of conflict. But, consider for a moment those 
plays of Shakespeare which still hold the stage. Let us admit, if 
need be, that the highest achievement is a drama like Hamlet or 
Othello, which, stripped of all that makes it poetry, would still lend 
a stage carpenter the material for a good prose melodrama ; plays in 
which we follow throughout the evolution of tense, violent action, and 
the interplay of forces. But what are we to say of the half-dozen 
others, from A Midsummer Night's Dream to The Tempest, in each 
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of which a story is set forth, possessing in itself the elements of 
interest, but in each of which the real attraction lies not in the evolu- 
tion of the story, but in the beauty of certain scenes and the oppor- 
tunity given for plastic and spectacular effect. In all of them you 
see the work of a dramatist who is gifted with a supreme stagecraft, 
but is working to produce not so much the excitement, the thrill, as 
the beauty that is appropriate to the stage. All of these plays, but 
especially the two I have named, approximate to the type of the 
masque—a form of entertainment on which Ben Jonson and Milton 
gladly bestowed their genius, and in which Inigo Jones was willing to 
collaborate. The scenic resources at Shakespeare’s disposal were small, 
but I am confident that either in the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
As You Like It, Winter’s Tale or Tempest, he employed them to the 
utmost. For their deficiency he made up with a copious use of comedy; 
but the primary appeal in all these plays is to the sense of beauty, to 
the feeling for poetry, rather than the feeling for drama, in the narrow 
sense of that term. Just in the same way, Mr. Phillips, who wrote 
in Herod what was undeniably drama, has in this new venture leant 
rather to the masque. If Herod is a tragedy, Ulysses is a tragic 
masque ; he has blended his tragic scenes with comedy in a poem 
that is pageant as well as play. Nothing of the kind has been 
attempted for centuries, and I do not wonder that the critics mis- 
judged it, applying the conventions of Sardou and Dumas fils when 
they were inapplicable. Mr. Phillips is reverting to a type long 
disused, and he must be judged by the standard proper to that 
type. 

This is not to claim for him the license of the Elizabethans. 
Stage technique has definitely developed, and it would be absurd, in 
the face of Mr. Phillips’s two earlier plays, to deny that this 
dramatist understands the modern convention. Ido not say that 
he is faultless; England has never been the home of impeccable 
dramaturgy; I do say that he knows his business. The action 
in Herod was, if anything, over-condensed; and, when in Ulysses 
Mr. Phillips takes more time and more scenes in developing his 
story than is absolutely necessary, it is fair to assume that he 
does so on a theory, which one may express by saying that he is 
writing, not a tragedy, but a masque, into which the element of 
pageantry enters as of right. 

The essential drama of Ulysses as it is set forth in the play comes 
just to this: How Ulysses came home and saved Penelope from the 
Suitors; and practically that drama is contained in four scenes. 
The first two of these—making Act I. of the play—contain the 
exposition : Scene the first shows Penelope beset by the Suitors, and 
at the point to yield, since they urge upon her the plea that she 
keeps Telemachus from his kingdom. Scene the second shows 
Ulysses free at last to make his choice, of pleasure and immortality 
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with Calypso, or of the arduous adventure homeward.' A third 
scene (in Act III.) shows his landing on Ithaca, and his meeting 
with Telemachus: the fourth represents the consummation of 
his hopes. All moves under the compulsion of the gods, there is no 
conflict of wills, but the evolution of a story through its main phases. 
To these four essential episodes Mr. Phillips has added two more, 
which are structurally dispensable: the prologue, presenting the 
council of the gods, and the descent into Hades. These amplify the 
narrative interest of the play, the first helping the audience to 
realise the scheme of things, in which Ulysses is conceived as stand- 
ing ; the second showing, in the concrete, his resistance to terror, 
as the scene with Calypso showed his resistance to seduction, in the 
struggle to win home. About the former I incline to think it 
a mistake. Practically, it added unnecessarily to the length of the 
production (though it serves to play the audience in). Asthetically, 
{ cannot bring myself to believe in the gods when they are repre- 
sented in conclave. Among mortals, masquerading as mortal, I accept 
them gladly, and more than gladly, when any one can be found to 
represent the part so admirably as Miss Collier played Athene. 
Vera incessu patuit dea. Taken in a batch, they were too evidently 
mortal, and spoilt the spectacular value of a scene which Mr. Phillips 
had adorned with many fine lines here and there, but not with real 
poetry. Once you dispense with the dramatic thrill, spectacle will 
not save you; you must produce poeiry that dazzles—you must 
command the imagination. And in the Hell scene that is what 
Mr. Phillips has done ; he has squandered poetry with both hands. 
When I read him he has me captive: the swimming, vaporous, 
clinging dark is about me with its chill, full of unsubstantial 
presences, that call ineffectually with thin voices. When I saw it 
played for the first time, the opening scene at hell-gate seemed 
wholly admirable ; a thrill of terror came up from the steaming 
cavern with the wail of strange sounds, and Athene standing 
in her radiance pointing the way had come to life off some 
old vase where the Greek artists caught all the movement 
of Japanese art with a dignity that no Eastern attains. In the 
Hell scene itself, curiosity marred my perception of the poetry till 
I was caught by the pathos of the child ghosts—an inspiration from 
Virgil—and then by the effect of names ringing through the hollows 
of hell—‘ Ithaca’—‘ Penelope.’ A second sight of the performance, 
when the pageant was completed by the tableaux of Tantalus, 
Prometheus, and Sisyphus, still found me doubting, but increasingly 
caught by the spectacle. As a pageant of the stage I suppose 
the like has never been seen. The fight upwards through the 
‘whirling dead’ was very wonderful: and I believe that I should 


' The order of these scenes is now inverted, a decided improvement. 
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enjoy the whole thing better at a third seeing and hearing than at 
a first. 

Against these two episodes then—the prologue and the Hell 
scene—it may be urged with reason that they mar the strict unity 
of the action. On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
Hell scene is dramatic, in the sense of being highly effective on 
the stage, by the power of the poetry and of the spectacle. The 
strictly dramatic motive of a struggle in the heart of Ulysses against 
terror and against doubt, though Mr. Phillips does his best to keep 
it in view, appears only intermittently and then with little force. 
But as regards the rest of the play, I defend every line of it, from 
any standpoint. The first scene in Ithaca plays immeasurably better 
than it reads, and it reads well. I would say the same of the passage 
between Ulysses and Athene, when the hero awakens on his own 
shores: what follows was spoilt by a misjudgment, for Telemachus, 
over-acting the terror caused by his pursuers, somewhat alienated 
sympathy by a display of weakness. As for the closing scene, I 
do not see how there can be any question of its merit. It has 
infinite variety of movement, and long-drawn suspense, all leading 
up to a clear cut result, and with what moments of contrast! 
Antinous—whom Mr. Asche made in look, gait, gesture, and tone 
the very embodiment of that j8pis which the Suitors exemplified to 
all ages—rises to urge his plea with Penelope. What does she wait 
for? for whom? A husband, dead long since, ‘drowned in the 
ooze.’ 

Or if he be not dead, what is he now ? 

A shambling shadow, a wrecked, mumbling ghost, 
A man no more; no better than yon beggar 
That huddles to the fire: so bowed, so worn, 

So ragged and ruined, and so filthy and fullen. 
Look on that beggar! There thy husband see. 


And he points to Ulysses, crouching in his disguise by his own 
hearth. 

But I have a quarrel with the last act, as it is played at present. 
On the first night, owing to a variety of hitches, the performance 
lasted for three hours and three-quarters (rather less than a French 
audience expects for its money, but a French audience really cares 
for the theatre). Quickening in various ways would probably have 
brought it down by half an hour, but there was an outcry, and cuts 
were made. Now, in the last act, as we may read, the principal 
Suitors urge their different claims to Penelope and to each Penelope 
makes appropriate answer. Finer examples of what one may call 
the rhetoric of poetry it would be hard to produce, but the pencil 
has gone through two of the speeches, and they are transferred, by 
no means in their integrity, to the first act. As they were spoken 
on the first night they produced to the full that effect of dramatic 
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poetry which the Greeks delighted in, and which the French 
(witness M. Rostand’s triumphs) still enjoy. But the critics denounce 
them, for if there is one precept charactered in the bosom of the 
English dramatic critic, it is ‘Cut the cackle and come to the ’orses ’ 
(whatever the momentary equivalent of ‘’orses’ may be). On the same 
time-honoured principle they condemned the opening scene between 
Ulysses and Calypso as not dramatic, though allowing that it might 
perhaps have literary merit : but upon this last question most of them 
refused to pronounce till they should have read the book. Well, in 
the sense of another scene by Mr. Phillips, where Mariamne 
taxes Herod with the murder of her brother, and he, admitting it, 
tries to win her to his arms, certainly this scene of Calypso is not 
dramatic. It is not exciting, not heady, except for the effect of the 
poetry. Reduced to common terms, it is simply a summing up of 
the situation that arises when a man is tired of his mistress and 
wants to get back to his work and his home: yet, unwilling to hurt 
one who has been kind, he puts her off with excuses, till at the last, 
as she presses him, he breaks out into the truth. It would make a 
scene of modern comedy, being in its essence subtle not violent, and 
there is more than one hint of comedy in the admirable dialogue 
which will recall to every scholar the spirit as well as the form of 
the orvyouvOia, I extract a brief passage: Calypso is questioning 
of the wife who draws Ulysses from her. 

Cal. And can she set a rose in bosom or hair? 

Ulys. She hath a wisdom amid garden flowers. 

Cal. Doth she sing sweet ? 

Ulys. The songs of my own land. 

Cal. She hath forgotten thee, so long away. 

Ulys. I would remind her with what speed I can. 

Cal. Remember she is mortal: she must die. 

Ulys. Therefore I fiee the faster to her side. 

Cal. Oh, what an end! You two will sit in the sun 

And challenge one another with grey hairs. 


Ulys. And so to spare your eyes I would be gone 
Ere this my head to such a greyness grow. 


But as the scene develops, Mr. Phillips suddenly lifts it out of 
subtleties, when the exile speaks out an exile’s longing (already 
suggested in the pregnant answer—‘ Doth she sing sweet ? The songs 
of my own land’). 


Then have the truth ; I speak as a man speaks ; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 
This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy deep 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,— 
Palls on my heart. Ah, God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
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You lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud :— 
To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 

To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 

To spring alive upon her precipices, 

And hurl the singing spear into the air; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand, 

And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 

To look into the eyes of her who bore me, 

And clasp his knees who ’gat me in his joy, 

Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 

We two have played and tossed each other words ; 
Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed— 
Now am I mad for silence and for tears, 

For the earthly voice, that breaks at earthly ills, 
The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 
T am an-hungered for that human breast, 

That bosom—a sweet hive of memories 

There, there to lay my head before I die, 

There, there to be, there only, there at last ! 


[Calypso weeps. Ulysses comes and touches her softly, 
Remember, Goddess, the great while it is, 
How far, far back, alas how long ago! 


I admire the prudence of the dramatic critics who were not 
going to be taken in by appearances. This might seem to be 
poetry ; but they would like to see it down in black and white first. 
Would a merchant, I wonder, continue to employ a tea-taster who 
declined to pronounce without resort to chemical analysis? Surely 
the appeal of all poetry is to the ear, not to the eye, and this is 
doubly true of dramatic poetry. You cannot judge fairly of the 
verse which Mr. Phillips writes in his plays when you know it only 
in cold print; it is designed to be spoken, and spoken to a crowd. 
The point is worth stressing, for it affects the estimate of him asa 
poet, and I think that the critics who pin a narrow meaning on to 
the word ‘dramatic’ are equally narrow in their conception of 
poetry. It is significant, this assumption that poetry must submit 
to be judged by the eye, which after all plays only a mechanical part 
in the business. In a recent book called The Beginnings of Poetry, 
Professor Gummere, an American critic, instituted a distinction, new 
to me and very suggestive, between poetry which is communal and 
poetry which is individualist. It is needless to go into details, but 
any one will see that, for instance, Wordsworth’s sonnet on West- 
minster Bridge expresses the mood of an individual, and can only be 
enjoyed in seclusion. And the whole tendency of modern literature 
has been to make poetry more and more a matter of expressing the 
solitary emotion, the highly individualised turn of thought. Poetry 
has grown esoteric, and the beautiful verse which Mr. Yeats writes 
in his most recent play, The Shadowy Waters, would be unintelligible 
to an average audience, and pushes its avoidance of rhetoric and of 
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the obvious rhythm to a point at which it is apt to seem, to the 
normal person, either incoherent or unmelodious. Now the 
strongest quality in Mr. Phillips is that he has no fear of the 
obvious. He trusts to his own fire and force, as Byron trusted, to 
lift out of the commonplace a common emotion or a commun 
thought. With him we escape from the tyranny of the over-sub- 
tilised ; his poetry is communal, not in the sense that it descends to 
the level of the crowd, but that it can lift the crowd to its own; and 
that is why he has got into touch with the great body of readers, 
as no poet has done since Tennyson, save possibly Mr. Swinburne 
in his earlier work. He has reached a point at which criticism can do 
little for or against his books, but the case is different with a play. 

A play can ill afford to wait upon the slow effect of oral com- 
mendation, the press can always make itself felt, and specially when 
the thing attempted is something of a novelty. For that reason 
I deplored the unsympathetic attitude of the newspapers towards 
Ulysses, and am overjoyed that the public, in spite of it, seem of my 
inclination. For, in plain words, 1 am sick to death, and so are 
many other people, of the stale sordid atmosphere with which 
modern comedy, and modern tragi-comedy, surrounds itself. I 
recognise the cleverness, the talent both of actors and of dramatists, 
in such plays as Lord Quex and Mrs. Dane's Defence: I see them 
once, and I go away, interested and slightly disgusted, without the 
least desire to see them again. Even when the clean breath ot 
real tragedy is brought into these surroundings, as it was by Mrs. 
Clifford in The Likeness of the Night, still I depart unexhilarated. 
There is a thing lacking, and that is beauty; the beauty which can 
inform either tragedy or comedy, which keeps Shakespeare imperish- 
able. It is the beauty of poetry, and you may drive out poetry with 
a pitchfork, she will always come back in triumph. Your cleverly 
constructed play, lacking poetry—that is, lacking not verse, but the 
touch of imagination which lifts the listener out of finite limitations 
and curiosities—has only the charm of clever talk, or clever anec- 
dote that palls on repetition. Poetry which is not tied down in a 
narrow appeal to the logical intelligence, but is, as Milton said, 
‘simple, sensuous, and passionate,’ has the elemental pleasure in it 
ofaspring day, or of autumn sunset. And I hold, as the Greeks 
held, as the French hold, that perhaps the fullest enjoyment of that 
pleasure is to be got from poetry on the stage, where it dominates 
and uses to its own end the beauty of sight and sound at once, the 
grace of gesture, the richness of colour, the music of song and 
instruments, the melody of verse, and the glory of splendid words. 
When so much is attempted there must always be defects, but it is 
ignorant criticism that can see only the flaws. The wise man, seek- 
ing enjoyment, fixes his attention on what pleases, not on what 
detracts from pleasure. For my own part, if I may for a moment 
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pose as the wise, I would say that, allowing for all shortcomings, the 
enjoyment which I got from Ulysses was ten times more than I got 
from any modern English drama (excepting parts of Herod); it was 
not only greater, it was different in kind; it was not amusement, it 
was pleasure. 

If a critic is bound to indicate the flaws as well as the excellences, 
I would classify them into three kinds: faults of acting, faults of 
management, faults of writing. It is not in the nature of things that 
all the actors in a large cast should approach the standard set by Mr. 
Tree himself,and by Miss Collier, Mr. Asche, Mr. Brough, Mr. Kemble, 
and I would add Mr. Fulton. The tradition of our stage in the 
matter of speaking verse has become deplorable ; though if the im- 
pulse given by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree continue, this may be 
quickly reformed. Concerning the management, I would say that 
there is too much limelight everywhere, but especially in the Hell 
scene ; the more dimly seen the whole of that wonderful spectacle, 
the stronger its effect. But chiefly I censure Mr. Tree’s concessions 
to a narrow time limit and to criticism. Mr. Phillips’s instinct was 
sound, in my judgment, when he put the set speeches of the Suitors 
into the final scene. There is in that act, as it is now played, too 
ceaseless a movement, we cry out for the repose given by these 
measured orations. I quote the end of the speech of Eurymachus: 
Sea-gazing consort of a hero dead, 
Reign thou with me and find in rule relief. 
That thou no longer art a girl, and green, 
Troubles me not ; rather, I prize thee more 
For that long suffering and sleeplessness, 
And the sweet wisdom of thy widowhood. 
Thou hast caught splendour from the sailless sea 
And mystery from many stars out-watched ; 
Rarer art thou from yearning, and more rich. 
Humbly I would entreat thee for my answer. 


Of these lines only the first two are now spoken, and this is only 
a part of the omissions. If you are going to rely on poetry, you must 
trust poetry, and I cannot imagine an audience so dull as not to be 
affected by such lines as these. No one questions the charm of 
eloquence in pulpit or on platform, and poetry like this is eloquence 
sublimated. 

But it isan ungrateful business to cavil at the work of a man who 
has staked money and reputation on what seemed the quixotic 
attempt to bring back poetry to the modern stage. And, however 
one may dissent on points of details, there is no mistaking the high 
order of intelligence that has been shown by Mr. Tree in these two 
productions. He deserves to be written high among the bene- 
factors of those who love the drama. Nor should Mr. Alexander's 
name be omitted here, since without his encouragement Mr. 
Phillips might probably never have attempted the stage. There 
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remain a few words to be said by way of criticism on the writing of 
the play. Mr. Phillips should keep a tight hand on himself in the 
use of alliteration; an indispensable device which should not be 
allowed to grow palpable. On points of detail, I would ask, first, 
why Calypso, clinging to Ulysses and striving to keep him back, 
should say : 

Now by the time I thought eternity 

By long sea evenings when all words would cease, 

By all the sad tales of thy wanderings, 

Sad tales which will be happy to remember. 


That is surely not the moment for a hec olim meminisse juvabit, 
for the courageous forecast of a pleasure. I would ask again why 
Mr. Phillips has chosen the worse of two reasons supplied by Homer, 
when Ulysses has to furnish a pretext to Telemachus for removing 
the weapons in the hall. Smoke would not tarnish them that day 
more than any other day, but on the day when Penelope was to make 
her choice there was specious reason for fearing a quarrel, avros yap 
ébédxetas dvdpa aidnpds. My list of objections is longer, but I cur- 
tail it. I commend Ulysses, whether as poem or as play, to all 
who love poetry or the drama, and I would urge upon them a liberal 
interpretation of both words. Poetry should not be limited to the 
exquisitely turned phrase or the subtilised emotion that needs to be 


enjoyed in silence and solitude; nor does drama consist merely in 
‘situations’ which awaken kindred emotions to those which are 
roused at best by the spectacle of two cocks sparring or, at worst, of a 
cat playing with a mouse. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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IS THE CROWNED KING 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON ? 






NowHERE, it may readily be admitted, have liturgical studies been 
pursued of late years with greater ardour than in this country, and 
nowhere has more excellent work been done in the publication of 
important liturgical texts than by certain members of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society who are prominently identified with High Church 
principles. Continental scholars have not been slow in recognising 
the fact. The Abbé Ulysse Chevalier, himself a distinguished 
liturgiologist, discoursing not very long since on la Renaissance 
des Etudes Liturgiques before the Catholic Congress at Fribourg, 
took occasion to remark, ‘In this list (of liturgical publications), 
which I do not put forward as complete, our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel hold the first place, and there seems every pro- 
bability that they will long retain this position in the study of the 
ancient liturgies and those of Great Britain in particular.’ Similarly 
Dr. Adalbert Ebner, in the bibliographical sketch with which he has 
enriched the second edition of Thalhofer’s Liturgik, declares that 
‘incontestably the Ritualistic movement in England must count as 
the most important factor amongst the influences which have led to 
the modern development of liturgical studies.’ And such testi- 
monies might easily be multiplied. 

With regard to the Henry Bradshaw Society in particular, which 
is now the focus amongst Anglicans of most of this excellent work, 
the Committee and Editors have for some time past devoted special 
attention to the Coronation ritual. The English Coronation Orders 
in the course of the last few years have been published with a 
completeness which no other country can rival. And there is 4 
peculiar appropriateness in the prominence thus given to the 
subject. No document setting forth in detail the ceremonial of 
a royal sacring is probably! so old as one of English origin, which 

1 The possible exception is the Benedictio ad ordinandwm Regem, which has 
recently been published by Dr. M. Magistretti with the rest of the text of the Ambro- 
sian Pontificale of the ninth century. The codex itself is probably older in date than 


either the Pontificale Lanaletense of Rouen or the copy of Egbert’s Pontifical at Paris, 
which contain the English order. 
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was used for English kings before the time of Charlemagne. I mean, 
of course, the ‘Benedictio super regem noviter electum’ of the 
Egbert Pontifical. Moreover there is no country in which the rite 
has passed through so many modifications, and tells in consequence so 
interesting a story. These various developments may now be traced 
with great fulness in three Bradshaw Society publications, for two 
of which Dr. Wickham Legg is responsible, and even more con- 
veniently in the handsome volume of English Coronation Records 
edited by his son, Mr. Leopold Wickham Legg. No one could 
wish to speak otherwise than favourably of the learning and 
research exhibited in these various works. As contributions to 
liturgical science they deserve the gratitude of all serious stu- 
dents. But there is, I venture to suggest, almost in this very 
fact a special danger when such researches come to be popularised 
for the use, not of serious students, but of that profanum 
vulgus the public at large. The authority which most justly 
attaches to the opinion of Dr. Legg and his fellow editors when there 
is question of the facts of liturgical history does not by any means 
necessarily extend to the theories and conclusions which they may 
deduce from that history. Thereis avery natural tendency amongst 
all earnest partisans, whether their interests be political or religious 
or scientific, to make controversial capital out of the results of 
special knowledge, and that tendency is liable to be exceptionally 
great when, through the existence of what is practically a monopoly, 
the ‘restraint of competent external criticism is almost entirely 
withdrawn. Neither Low Churchmen nor Broad Churchmen nor 
those who are indifferent to all Churches take much interest in the 
liturgical conceptions of the Middle Ages. Our High Church rubri- 
cians are consequently left, as far as the past goes, to settle things 
very much their own way; and, as might have been expected, they 
are allin a tale. Further, the authority which they deservedly en- 
joy in such questions as the reading of a manuscript on the proven- 
ance of a prayer is extended by admiring sympathisers to theories 
and interpretations often very slightly connected with matters litur- 
gical. In books addressed to scholars a little rash theorising is of no 
great importance ; it is discounted as soon as read. But when these 
theories are popularised in newspaper articles and tracts, and are 
moreover quoted as the scientific conclusions of experts who are 
alone entitled to have any say in the matter, it seems permissible to 
ask for a discussion of the evidence on which their conclusions are 
founded. The general attitude of the High Church party in such 
matters may, I think, be fairly inferred from a series of articles on 
the ‘Sacring and Crowning of the Sovereigns of England’ recently 
published in the Church Times. The keynote is struck in such a 
passage as the following: 
Vor. LI—No, 301 GG 
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It is impossible to overestimate the valuable services which have been rendered 
to all liturgical students, as well as to general historical accuracy, by the three 
works on this subject put forth by the Henry Bradshaw Society, particularly the 
recent one on ‘Three Coronation Orders’ from the scholarly pen of Dr. Legg, 
With these volumes at hand there will be no excuse for blunders or omissions on 
the part of those officials, both ecclesiastical and civil, who will have the control 
and regulation of the ceremonials of next June. 


It is not, of course, through the Bradshaw Society publications 
that Dr. Legg’s views are made known to the public at large. But, 
without speaking of such articles as the series just cited, confessedly 
based on his researches, Dr. Legg has himself published a popular 
tract on the subject; and still more recently his son, Mr. Leopold 
Legg, adhering closely to the same lines, has issued a pamphlet of 
Suggestions for the Reconstruction of the Coronation Ceremonies, 
together with a Revised Form and Order of the Coronation Service 
of the Kings and Queens of England. It would be impertinent for 
me, an outsider, to offer any criticism upon the internal organisation 
and discipline of the Anglican communion, but I confess I should 
be astonished if I heard that a young Russian layman, fresh from his 
B.A. degree, had constructed of his own private authority an im- 
proved programme and liturgical text to be used for the coronation 
of the Czar; and I should be more astonished still if I found that 
the pamphlet of suggestions had been published by an important 


religious association in Russia, which included amongst its committee 
several prominent members of the Holy Synod. 

That Mr. Leopold Legg’s Suggestions? are of a most detailed and 
practical kind may be gathered from the following : 


On a day following the coronation the King would take his seat in Westmin- 
ster Hall, surrounded by the rest of the Royal Family, with the Queen on his left 
at a chair two steps lower than the King’s. The ceremony of homage would ther 
be performed, and it might be made the occasion on which the feudatory chiefs 
from India and elsewhere would take part in the coronation ceremonies, As they 
are non-Christians it is useless admitting them into the church, for it would be 
necessary to expel them at the introit,® practically before anything had happened, 
and an exodus of people would create some confusion and delay. 

Finally it would be better not to allow eighteen months to pass between the 
accession and the coronation. Latterly it has been desirable to have the corona- 
tion in the summer, but when all the ceremonies from first to last will probably 





2 There is a short preface by Professor W. E. Collins, of King’s College, in which 
it is stated that ‘the scheme is of course the author’s own, and he alone is respon- 
sible for its details ;’ but the pamphlet is ‘ published under the direction of the Tract 
Committee,’ and a further notice on the cover states that ‘ those (tracts) prepared by 
the Committee of the Church Historical Society are approved by the Episcopa! 
referees—Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Dr. Browne, Bishop of Bristol.’ I am not quite sure whether I rightly under- 
stand the drift of this note, for these names seem hardly consistent with the date of 
the pamphlet and preface, i.e. January 1902. The publishers are the S.P.C.K. 

* Non-liturgical readers may welcome a definition from Murray’s Dictionary- 
‘ Introit—an antiphon or psalm sung while the priest approaches the altar to cele- 
brate Mass or Holy Communion,’ 
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be over in three hours [that is, if the form and order of the coronation service pro~ 
vided by Mr. Legg be adopted] the short days will lose their terror. A pageant 
of three hours’ duration has been known to be performed in the winter months, 
and therefore in future let the Court of Claims be asked to finish its business with 
despatch, the Office of Works be made to prepare Westminster Abbey without 
dilatoriness, so that the King may be king in his full right with as little delay as 
possible. 


The drift of these last words is readily seen from an earlier 
passage in which Mr. Leopold Legg lays stress upon the ecclesiastical 
‘character’ conferred by the sacring, and argues strongly that in 
former days ‘the prince was not king until he had been anointed.’ 
But it will be better here to cite the words of Dr. Wickham Legg, 
pere, for it is to that learned liturgiologist that the dissemination of 
the doctrine I desire to call in question seems to be immediately 
traceable. 

Long before the Reformation it was claimed for the King of England that he 
was of the clergy as well as of the laity; and that this sacred character (to use a 
theological expression) was impressed upon him at his coronation, when he was 
anointed and consecrated king. The coronation was in fact consecration, and this 
was the old name for the service. It was held as part of the common law of 
England in King Edward the Third’s time that the king anointed with holy oil 
was indued with spiritual jurisdiction. And at the coronation of Richard the 
Third it is said that justice to the clergy was symbolised by the third sword 
carried before the King on his way to be crowned, just as justice to the tem- 
porality was signified by the second of the swords,* 


I postpone for a moment the consideration of the foot notes in 
which Dr. Legg offers justification for these statements to remark 
that the doctrine so formulated of the ecclesiastical character of an 
anointed king has not been allowed to pass unchallenged even among 
High Churchmen. The rather trenchant criticism contained in a 
series of letters to the Church Times has elicited an equally vigorous 
reply from Dr. Legg, in which an interesting light is thrown upon 
the standpoint of that writer and of his numerous sympathisers. 
Referring to his tract on the Coronation of the Queen, Dr. Legg 
writes : 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say why I ever thought of putting such a tract 
together. Ill-informed persons frequently tell us that the present Church of 
England is the creature of Henry the Eighth, who made himself its governor. It 
seemed as if it might be a useful thing if it were shown that so far from the 
claims of the king to govern the Church beginning with Henry the Eighth his rights 
began much earlier, almost with the introduction of Christianity into these islands. 
And with this, that the king was a minister of the Church, consecrated to this 
special office by the Church herself. The Church would be in a better position to 
reply to the taunt of Erastianism, I foolishly thought, if it could be shown that 
for centuries the king had governed the Church, and had been hallowed to this 
office by the Church itself. 


Without this extremely frank statement one would have been 


* The Coronation of the Queen, ‘ Church Historical Society Tracts,’ pp. 6-7. S.P,C.K. 
eG 2 
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prepared to argue rather elaborately perhaps that Dr. Lego’s 
pamphlet was motived by an arriére-pensée of reconciling the 
Continuity theory with the Supreme Governorship attributed to the 
Sovereign by Anglican Formularies. But Dr. Legg has saved his 
critics the trouble of arguing the point, and has at the same time 
proved to us by implication how undesirable it is that Coronations 
should be. postponed. For if the rightful exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction depends upon the Sovereign’s ecclesiastical character, 
and if that character is only given in his anointing, the exercise of 
jurisdiction before the Coronation would appear in some way maimed, 
not to say invalid. Be this as it may, Dr. Legg has confessedly 
written to explain to ‘ill-informed persons’ that ‘for centuries’ before 
the Reformation ‘the king had governed the Church and had been 
hallowed to this office by the Church herself.’ It may be prejudice 
on my part, but I should be inclined to suspect that among the 
‘ill-informed persons’ who were unaware of these important truths 
would have to be reckoned a good many able students of medizval 
institutions—authorities like Professor F. W. Maitland and Professor 
Rashdall, for instance, not to speak of others that it would be possible 
to name. 

But let us look at Dr. Legg’s proofs. He first appeals to 
Lyndwood, and it may readily be allowed that Lyndwood, the one 
great English canonist of medieval times, is a witness of supreme 
importance. Now when Dr. Legg first broached this matter he was 
addressing an audience of the Royal Archeological Institute in the 
Jerusalem Chamber on the 12th of July, 1893. The first sentence 
of this paper ran thus: ‘The King duly anointed, says Lyndwood, 
the English canonist, is no mere layman, but a persona miata, one 
in whom the characters of clerk and lay are combined.’ This 
paper was published some time afterwards in the Archeological 
Journal, with a foot note in which Dr. Legg quotes Lyndwood’ 
as using the words ‘ quod Rex unctus non sit mere persona laica sed 
mixta.’ Unfortunately Dr. Legg by some oversight left out the 
qualification secundwm quosdam (according to some), and he also 
failed to perceive that the opinion was one which Lyndwood, far 
from adopting as his own, was at some pains to refute. 

It is perhaps a little unkind to press the point when Dr. Legg 
himself has told the readers of the Church Times that this earlier 
statement of his in the Archeological Journal was a ‘blunder.’ 
But Lyndwood so clearly says and assumes the exact contrary of the 
view which Dr. Legg attributes to him that the rectification of this 
‘blunder’ by simply introducing the omitted clause secundum 


5 Mr. Maskell also quotes the passage, but quotes correctly ‘persona miata sectn- 
dum quosdam, Monumenta Ritualia, vol. ii. p. xvi. From Dr. Legg’s further refer- 
ence to Lyndwood’s remarks upon the King’s Chancellor he would seem to have 
had Lyndwood open before him and not to have borrowed from Mr. Maskell. 
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quosdam seems somewhat inadequate. Why does not Dr. Legg 
plainly say that Lyndwood himself denied that the king was an 
ecclesiastical person, and that he appeals to the text of the Corpus 
Juris and to canonists of repute who equally deny it? As the 
tract now stands, nine readers out of ten will still go away under the 
impression that the theory of the mixta persona was advocated by 
Lyndwood, while Mr. Leopold Legg in his recent Suggestions 
quietly states, ‘By the consecration and unction an ecclesiastical 
character is imparted to the king,’ and for all proof gives a bare 
reference to this same passage of Lyndwood in a foot note. But 
enough of Lyndwood for the present. 

Over Dr. Legg’s second proof, which is drawn from Richard the 
Second’s use of the word character in connection with the royal 
unction, it does not seem worth while to linger. Surely the figur- 
ative use of the word is natural enough. In its strict and technical 
sense character is essentially associated with such a rite as baptism or 
confirmation, which cannot be repeated, whereas nothing can be 
more certain than that the royal unction was held to be reiterable. 
It was quite the common practice for the Emperor to be anointed 
more than once. 

Next Dr. Legg states that ‘it was held part of the common law 
of England in Edward the Third’s time that the king anointed with 
holy oil was indued with spiritual jurisdiction.’ In proof of this 
his foot note alleges that ‘ Skipwith, a judge in 1359, said, “‘ Reges, 
sancto oleo uncti, sunt spiritualis jurisdictionis capaces”’ (Fitzherbert, 
Graunde Abridgement). The first part of this statement in its literal 
sense is no doubt accurate. Skipwith was a judge in 1359. If 
we may trust the Dictionary of National Biography he was made 
a judge on the 25th of October of that year. Moreover, there is no 
reason to doubt that the words attributed to him were really his. 
But they were used in a case which came on in the Hilary Term, 
33 Edward the Third, 7.e¢. at latest in February.1359, while Skipwith 
was as yet only a serjeant at law. Anyone who will examine the 
reports of this or similar cases will at once perceive that the obser- 
vations of counsel pleading for and against the indictment are 
summarised side by side with those of the judges who pronounce 
upon it. It is surely quite unwarrantable to interpret the maxims 
which may be cited by counsel in these reports as if they were 
judicial decisions. Moreover, even if a judge chanced to hold the 
view specified, it would not follow that he regarded the principle 
as ‘ part of the common law of England.’ 

But perhaps the most conspicuous example of the attempt to 
strain, as I think, unduly, any point that can be made in favour of 
the view under discussion may be found in Dr. Legg’s allusion to 
the three swords, Here again, as in the case of Lyndwood, Dr. Legg 
begins by a rather sweeping statement, never, so far as I know, 
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retracted. ‘The claim to spiritual jurisdiction,’ he writes in the 
Archeological Jowrnal, ‘is made at the time of the coronation of 
the king of England by the bearing before the king of the three 
swords: one, blunted, is the sword of Mercy ; another, borne on the 
right hand of the king, shows his claim to spiritual jurisdiction ; a 
third, borne on the left, shows his claim to temporal authority.’ That 
this view has not in any way been modified by Dr. Legg may be seen 
from his Three Coronation Orders, published in 1900, where he 
speaks (p. 132) of ‘the King's justice exercised through the Courts 
Christian.’ What legitimate meaning can attach to such a phrase 
I leave to anyone to determine who has studied Professor Maitland’s 
Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. However, for the 
moment be it only noted that Dr. Legg’s justification for his view is 
found in a MS. of Richard the Third’s day, in which it is stated 
that the Curtana, or pointless sword, is symbolic of mercy, that the 
second sword signifies ‘justice to the temporality,’ and the third 
‘justice to the spirituality.’ But surely justice to the spirituality 
may exist without any claim being made to spiritual jurisdiction. The 
whole idea of the Holy Roman Empire was based upon the funda- 
mental conception that the Emperor should be the protector, the 
champion, and in some sense the executive and executioner of the 
Church, without thereby claiming any jurisdiction over her tribunals. 
Most assuredly the Pope consecrated the Emperor ‘to govern the 
Church of God’ (‘ad regendam Ecclesiam tuam Sanctam ’), but the 
sense in which that phrase was universally understood was very dif- 
ferent from that which Dr. Legg endeavours to impart to it.’ The 
Emperor was consecrated according to the conception of those days to 
exercise temporal sway over all Christians, and hence over the whole 
Church, but he was never understood, I submit, to be a source of 
spiritual jurisdiction. In the light of the mass of legislation which 
the medizval Popes have left behind them Dr. Legg’s view seems to 
me a paradox almost without parallel in its boldness. That the 
Church of the Middle Ages should be reproached for exorbitant pre- 
tensions to authority in temporal matters I can readily understand. 
But that it should be held to have acknowledged in its formularies 
the spiritual jurisdiction of a temporal ruler seems to me strange 
doctrine indeed. And what the Church did not concede to the 
Emperor she will hardly have conceded to the king of England. 
Had the principle really obtained that the king owned spiritual as 
well as temporal jurisdiction, and that the courts of Christianity were 


* *At Rome,’ says Dr. Legg, ‘it is plainly admitted in the coronation service of 
the Emperor that the Emperor governs the Church.’ If any scholar in Europe is 
competent to pronounce on such a theory, it would be Dr. Otto Gierke, Professor of 
Law in the University of Berlin, and assuredly no Romanist. A glance at his 
Political Theories of the Middle Age (Eng. Trans.), pp. 11-17, would suffice to show 
how little sanction the great jurist can find for Dr. Legg’s contention. 
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the king’s courts, much of the litigation which fills the year books 
of the fourteenth century would have been entirely superfluous. 

It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Legg and his son, who, as I 
gladly admit, possess such an intimate knowledge of the Coronation 
citual in all its stages, seem never to have thought of connecting 
with the three swords a prominent feature which is found at the con- 
<lusion of the earliest order of all, but which is more clearly shown 
in the so-called Ordo of Ethelred, and in that third order also which 
was certainly in use when the three swords first made their appearance 
in history. Taking this last rite, we find that at the beginning of 
the ceremony the king is required to make three promises, which 
were sufficiently matter of common interest to be quoted by the great 
lawyer Bracton (c. 1256) in his De Legibus Anglie, and which appear 
thus in the translation of Sir Travers Twiss : 


For the king ought at his coronation, having taken an oath in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to promise three things to the people who are placed under him—in 
the first place that he will enjoin and, as in his power lies, take care, that a true 
peace shall be maintained for the Church of God and all Christian people at all 
time; secondly, that he will interdict all rapacities and other iniquities in all 
grades; thirdly, that in all judgments he will enjoin equity and mercy, so that 
a clement and merciful God may indulge him with His mercy, so that all persons 
may enjoy a firm peace through his justice.’ 

‘ 

At the end of these promises, as the Coronation Order tells us, 
the people answered, ‘ Amen.’ 

Now that this feature should appear in slightly varying forms in 
every English Coronation Order down to the time when the carrying 
of the three swords was introduced into the ceremonies is certainly a 
suggestive fact. The curtana, or truncated sword without a point, 
which in the fifteenth century was called the sword of mercy, 
obviously corresponds to the terms of the last promise. The two 
other swords appear in J. de Waurin as lespee de leglise and lespee 
<le justice, showing, as I think, very clearly that the sword of the 
Church was not a sword of justice in the proper sense, even though 
at a later date we find these two swords described as the sword of 
justice to the temporality and the sword of justice to the clergy. 
There can, I submit, be little doubt that the one corresponds to the 
second royal promise of the early ages, while the clergy sword repre- 
sents the king’s first engagement, not that he would do judgment upon 
the Church, but that by all means in his power he would afford her 
protection and immunity from interference, 


7 The text of the first promise in the Coronation Order is not easy to translate : 
‘In Christi nomine promitto haec tria populo Christiano mihi subdito: in primis 
me precepturum et opem pro viribus impensurum ut ecclesia dei et omnis populus 
Christianus, veram pacem nostro arbitrio in omni tempore servet.’ Probably 
servet should be rendered ‘retain’ or ‘enjoy.’ In Bracton (ii. 171) however, we have 
‘ut ecclesia dei et omni populo Christiano vera pax omni suo tempore observetur. 
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It would he tedious to discuss in detail the various other pleas 
which Dr. Legg advances in favour of his thesis. I must confess that 
in almost every case the argument seems to me to be strained beyond 
its legitimate import.* Dr. Legg makes much of the resemblance 
between the form of consecration of a bishop and that of the sacring 
ofaking. But has he duly allowed forthe imitative tendency which 
is such a potent factor in the evolution of all ritual? The rite of 
the blessing of a bell is closely analogous to the rite of the baptism 
of a child. The consecration of a nun follows the ceremorial of 
the sacrament of holy orders, while in the case of all four—t 
mean the consecration of king, bishop, priest, and nun—many 
features, and those externally the most striking, are identical. No 
one would wish to deny that a king or emperor in the Middle Ages 
was often spoken of as a kind of ecclesiastic. The imagination of 
courtly flatterers played round the idea of anointed king and priest ; 
the clergy felt that a compliment was paid to their order by this 
sort of honorary membership, and certain puzzled canonists seeking 
to justify the high-handed action of princes in regard to the droit de 
végale and similar claims hit upon the happy idea of the miata 
persona, which got rid of many technical difficulties. But the theory, 
I submit, remained a mere theory, a matter of speculative opinion, 
and was felt to be as much a make-believe as the pious fiction which 
allowed the Jaymen'who wore the Carmelite scapular to rank in some 
sense as if they were really Carmelite friars. Undoubtedly the rite of 
unction was believed to bestow supernatural graces to enable the king 
to discharge his high functions, just as the vigil and blessing of a new 
knight was not looked upon as a mere empty form; but the king 
could receive all these necessary graces without becoming an eccle- 
siastic, and the common sense of the majority of the canonists ° led 
them, like Lyndwood, to treat the mixta persona theory as at best 
a serviceable legal fiction. 

It will, however, be only fair to Dr. Legg to give him the benefit 
of a passage which, as coming from an English Lord Chancellor 
of the fifteenth century, seems to me to lend weightier support to 


* I may instance Dr. Legg’s reiterated allegation that the Emperor sang the 
gospel at Mass. I submit that there is not a scrap of serious evidence for this. It 
could not possibly have failed to be mentioned in some of the detailed ceremonials 
printed by Waitz or Diemand. The solitary authority is an unknown French writer 
whom Marténe happens to cite for a quite different purpose. So too Dr. Legg’s 
conclusions with regard to the insignia, eg. the armille or still more the pallium, 
seem to me to be very far from being satisfactorily established by evidence. 

® Cf., for instance, N. de Tudeschi (‘ Panormitanus’) : ‘ nota quod laici etiam reges 
non possunt aliquid donare de jure ecclesiastico nec possunt possidere jus spirituale. 
Ex quo infertur quod reges sunt puri laici, ita quod per coronationem et unctionem 
nullum ordinem ecclesiasticum recipiunt. De Decimis, cap. Dudum. Selva, De 
Benefic. ii. q. 23 nn."39: Reges licet ungantur non tamem recipiunt potestatem super 
iuribus ecclesi:sticis, nec recipiunt ordinem ecclesiasticum sed laicoruam numero 
continentur.’ 
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his view than any authority which he has himself adduced. As this 
interesting pronouncement seems to have been overlooked by the 
many writers who have treated of the Coronation ceremonial I trust 
- that the length of the extract will be pardoned. The writer, Sir 
John Fortescue, was an ardent champion of the Lancastrian cause 
during the wars of the Roses, and was here presenting a legal 
refutation of the Yorkist claim, which was derived through two 
female descents. Fortescue even went so far as to deny that any 
woman could succeed to the English throne. 


= wo Ve 
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Again, many duties are incumbent upon kings of England, in virtue of the 
kingly office itself, which are inconsistent with the nature of a woman, and kings 
of England are inspired with certain power by special grace from Heaven, where- 
with queens in that country are not inspired. A king of England, for instance, 
is held by authority of the Church to be a persona mixta, and accordingly, during 
the vacancy of bishoprics, the kings there confer upon whom they will all vacant 
prebends of cathedral churches so vacant, and make those collations by virtue of 
their royal briefs, by which briefs the said prebendaries are, in point of law, 
sufficiently instituted and invested in their prebends, and in the said cathedral 
churches are, by virtue of such royal briefs aforesaid, incorporated as canons, and 
thus in this and in other divers cases which might be shown, a king of England 
may exercise the functions of a bishop, which power is not fitting for women, 
nor ever was granted toa woman. Likewise the kings of England are, by reason 
of the kingly office itself, subject to many obligations which are opposed tc the 
nature of women. The kings of England, in their very anointing, receive from 
heaven such infusion of grace that by touch of their anointed hands they cleanse 
and cure those that are infected with a certain disease commonly called the ‘ king’s 
evil’ (qut vulgo regius mortus appellatur), who are said to be otherwise incurable. 
Epileptics also and persons subject to the falling sickness are cured by means of 
gold and silver devoutly touched and offered by the sacred anointed hands of the 
kings of England upon Easter Day during divine service (divinorum tempore), 
according to the annual custom cf the kings of England, even as by means of rings 
made of the said gold or silver, and placed upon the fingers of such sick persons, 
the same hath been in many parts of the world by frequent trial experienced, 
which grace is not conferred upon queens, inasmuch as they are not anointed on 
the hands. Moreover the queen is anointed on a lower part of the head than the 
king, in token that the latter is superior; and not anointed on the arms like a 
king, because she is not to exercise the power of her own will, norbear the sword, 
as the king doth; and not without cause, as saith the apostle, seeing it would be 
against the rule of nature for a woman to mix herself up with the business of 
a man.’° 


_ 


Similarly in his De Natura Legis Nature Fortescue, writing in 
the interests of the House of Lancaster against the House of York, 
had based his argument upon the contention that a woman could not 
lawfully be sovereign of the land of England, and this he proved 
from the fact that the sovereign of England owned no superior, 
while woman by the divine law and the law of nature was bound 
always to be the inferior of man. In the retractation which Sir 
John was eventually compelled by Edward the Fourth to make as 
a condition of the reversal of his attainder he refutes his own 





%” Fortescue, Works, vol. i., p. 514. Lord Clermont’s translation. 
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argument in this form: ‘ That every woman is under the power 
and lordshippe of sume one man, which is alle she is arted (con- 
strained) unto by the forsaid juggement in Genesis,'' may not be 
denied, for every woman is under the power and lordshippe of the 
Pope, which is a man, and he Vicare of Christ, God and man.’ 
Neither does Fortescue limit this to subjection in spiritualities. 
‘Every king,’ he says, ‘as a member of Holy Church is subjecte to 
the Pope. Thanne whether this subjeccione be only of his persone, 
or also of and in his persone and his kingdome, which both be 
temporals only, now remaineth to be proved. And to prove that he 
and his kingdom, and also he in his kingdome and in all other of his 
temporalities beth subject unto the Pope, I procede in this maner.’ 
Fortescue draws his proof mainly from Scripture, but there is no 
ambiguity as to his conclusions. He says, for instance— 

Though the Pope take not from the kings their goods and possessions withouten 
cause, yet he ought compelle theym to rule justely thaire subjects and els to 
punyshe theym for thaire neglygens and defauts. Thus Moses hanged the princes 
that punished not thaire subjects whanne they had offended. Thus have Popes 
punyshed Emperors and Kingis, when they have mysrulyd thaire subjectes, as we 
rede in chronicles of olde dayes. Christ (he says further) gives both swords 
into the handes of the Pope His Vicar, for which he is called Rex et Sacerdos, and 
compelleth all princes, as well spirituell as temporell, to come to lis gret councelles. 
By which matters and by many moo, which wolde aske grete trait of tyme yf 
they shulde be specified, it may undoubtedly appeare that there is now noo king- 
dome in the erthe of Christen men, of which the king is not subjecte, also well in 
temporaltes as spiritualtes. 


These words are strong as coming from a Chief Justice of England 
and former Lord Chancellor, and what makes them stronger is the 
fact that they were written, not for Henry the Sixth, but for Edward 
the Fourth, in a document which, from the very necessity of the case, 
could contain nothing offensive to the monarch whose pardon was 
sued for. 

Such theories of course have nowadays only an historical interest. 
No modern theologian of any school, so far as I am aware, would 
defend Fortescue’s doctrine of the subjection of sovereign princes to 
the Holy See in temporals. But I quote these passages to show how 
very far the point of view of the English Lord Chancellor is removed 
from that of Dr. Legg, in spite of their agreement as to the 
ecclesiastical character of an anointed king. Practically Fortescue’s 
view as to the king’s claim to collate to a prebend without further 
episcopal institution did not differ greatly from Lyndwood’s. 
Lyndwood regarded the practice as irregular, seeing that the king 
was a persona secularis, but he tolerated it on the ground that this 
special privilege was conceded at least tacitly to the sovereign by the 
Pope, the Dominus Universalis, and in this way the act of collation 


«Eris sub potestate viri et ipse dominabitur tui,’ Genesis iii., ‘ Thow shalt be 
ander the power of man, and ho shall be thy lorde.’ 
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became virtually the act of the Pope himself. Fortescue, on the 
other hand, regarding the king as a persona mixta, believed him to 
exercise of right such an episcopal function as the collating to 
prebends during the vacancy of any see. None the less in Fortescue’s 
view the king was the subject and functionary of the Holy See, and 
in the case of flagrant misconduct it was for the Pope to punish and 
depose.'? But neither to the Lord Chancellor nor to the great 
canonist, pious men both and loyally devoted to their sovereign, 
would it, I submit, ever have occurred that a medieval king was 
consecrated to govern the Church in any but temporal matters. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I venture to ask for stronger evidence than 
any which has been so far produced by Dr. Legg and his fellow 
editors, 
Hervert Tuurston, §.J. 


*2 It may perhaps be permissible to point out that the alleged medimval concep- 
tion of the king’s ecclesiastical character does not convey to all students of the past 
quite what it conveys to Dr. Legg. In Dr. Gierke’s view, ‘the offices of Kaiser, King 
and Prince’ were judged by the canonists to be ‘ ecclesiastical offices,’ not because 
these temporal rulers govern the Church, but, on the contrary, because ‘ the temporal 
government, when it has been constituted, remains a subservient part of the ecclesi- 
astical order ’—or, in other words, ‘ because the temporal power is subject to and 
should obey the spiritual’ (Political Theories, p. 13). This is the interpretation of 
the teaching of the mediwval Church party, propounded by the great Berlin jurist. 
It can hardly be supposed that Dr. Legg would wish to import this conception 
into the ceremonial of a modern coronation. 
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THE YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL 
SELF-PORTRA YED 


THE ‘MONKEY MAGAZINE’ 


THis Review has been lately privileged to give to the world the 
opinions on life and conduct of a number of French young ladies 
brought up for the most part in convent schools. Almost without 
exception their sentiments indicate a high standard of virtue, and 
may be studied with edification. Without any desire to draw an 
invidious comparison, it may not be unamusing to the reader should 
like hospitality be accorded to extracts from the writings of some 
English girls, who, though younger than their French sisters, have also 
given their views on things in general with an outspoken candour 
certainly not restrained by fear of conventual or other supervision. 
One of the young editors of a magazine, bearing the not inappro- 
priate name of Monkey, lately honoured me by entrusting to my 
care a collection of back numbers, with permission to select from 
their pages such portions as appeared likely to appeal to a larger 
public than that for which they were originally intended. The 
magazine in question was written by over twenty girls in the school- 
rooms of their respective families, each number being composed of 
drawings and of stories and essays inscribed on detached pages ; 
these were sewn into a cover by one of the joint-editors—not always 
an easy task, to judge by pathetic appeals for care occasionally inter- 
spersed amidst other matter, ‘important pages’ being sometimes lost 
in transit. The completed number was then circulated amongst the 
members, with blank pages left for written criticisms. These, as will 
be seen, were given with the utmost candour ; it has been whispered 
that ‘ we praised our friends and abused those we did not like’; but 
surely such conduct was unknown amongst critics who had not yet 
failed in literature and art. Moreover, what was the use of the 
pseudonyms with which the contributions are rigorously signed, if 
any girl had a suspicion of another author’s identity? A system of 
prizes allotted by vote, and of fines for failure to contribute, aided to 
keep up the interest, which was maintained for several years ; in fact, 
till many of the contributors had left the schoolroom and ‘ come out.’ 
The claims of a giddy world are, alas! found too exacting for the 
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regular exercise of literary and artistic talent, but most readers will 
agree that it would be sad if a few plums could not be rescued from 
a feast of which only intimate friends have hitherto been allowed 
fleeting glimpses. Nor need the discerning editor on the search for 
budding genius despair; these maidens are still in the first flush of 
youthful enjoyment ; in a year or two the pen or brush may again 
reclaim them, and the promise which he will here perceive may be 
amply fulfilled. 

Meantime the magazine exists only in manuscript, or occasional 
typoscript, none of the numbers having as yet been printed. The 
illustrations, unfortunately, cannot here be reproduced, but a few of the 
accompanying criticisms may give an idea of their motive. A lady 
is represented cycling. ‘Fairly good,’ says critic number one; 
‘where is the lady’s left foot?’ ‘Good,’ adds Dragon, ‘ though the 
lady’s right hand looks rather big.’ ‘Criticisms should not be so 
captious. EXCELLENT!’ remonstrates the third judge. 

Some children in a basket, very prettily drawn by Edendough, are 
pronounced by one to be ‘quite inartistic’; but another promptly 
throws herself into the breach with the query, ‘Where does the 
inartisticness (sic) come in?’ The Gorilla and Cinderella have 
several clever drawings, while Rhesus contributes a pretty sketch for 
Mary Queen of Scots, of which the Gnome cruelly writes, ‘ Rather 
hard luck on Mary Queen of Scots. Rhesus might have called it 
something else.’ 

A great controversy rages over two pencil drawings of Bruges by 
a young lady signing herself Chimpanzee, who rather draws down 
upon herself the flashes which she hoped to avert by writing under- 
neath her sketches, ‘ Out of a rough sketch-book. We had one quarter 
of an hour to do these little things.’ 

‘ Not good,’ says Tommy Atkins ; ‘ Chimpanzee must have a great 
contempt for the M.M. if she only contributes scribbles out of a 
rough sketch-book.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ apologises Chimpanzee; ‘I thought they weren’t 
so very bad’ (they are not), ‘ but I'll never contribute again if T.A. 
doesn’t like—anyway not drawings.” Tommy Atkins was editor, but 

she does not seem to have secured military discipline, for another 
contributor ventures to write: ‘Very good indeed. Why should 
Chimpanzee ke so sat upon by the first critic? It shows all she 
knows about it.’ 

And so they continue; but we must turn from the artists, and 
give a slight idea of the efforts of the novelists. 

Be it remarked in passing that the girls seldom indulge in poetry. 
A comment on this reticence elicited the explanation that when they 
did they were ‘so awfully cut up’ that they could not stand it. 

Would there be any advantage in starting a Monkey Magazine for 
older rhymesters ? 
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Fear of a like ordeal may account for a general absence of the 
sentimental style; the stories for the most part are rapid in action 
and very sensational—duels, burglaries, and sudden deaths pre- 
dominate. A detective story is begun, and the various contributors 
are invited to supply endings according to fancy. In one a mysterious 
murder is thus explained by a faithful servant : ‘I must tell you that 
madness is in the Seymour family. It is supposed to come out in 
one member in every third generation, and my poor mistress was no 
exception to the rule.’ The madness in her case took the incon- 
venient form of killing ‘the idol of her heart,’ and Jane, hearing 
‘weird laughter,’ arrived just in time to see this done and to lead the 
culprit back to bed. Fortunately her speedy death enables the ser- 
vant to explain matters to the family, and as they decide to keep the 
secret the police are apparently accommodating enough to ask no 
further questions. 

In another conclusion to the same story we are told how a young 
man was captured by banditti; he escaped, ‘and while wandering in the 
mountains came upon a secret society for the overthrow of the Italian 
Government, and secured one of their papers . . . recognising the 
importance of the paper,’ he kept it carefully, and left it to his son ; 
the society made several offers for its recovery, ‘ which of course,’ says 
the wife of the man who secured it, * we refused.’ It does not appear 
what advantage accrued from its possession, but after the lapse of 
years, murder, and other catastrophes, ‘the paper was given up to the 
Italian Government, but as no key could be found to the cypher its 
contents remain unknown.’ Could Mrs. Gallup help the Italian 
Government? Criticism on this chapter should, however, be 
disarmed by the note appended by the author. ‘I hope that the 
mems. of the M.M. will not think this solution too full of blood and 
murder, as I have made it end in the happiest manner I could.— 
3aBo0n.’ Most of the critics are merciful and even laudatory, but one, 
presumably from a spirit of contradiction, pronounces, ‘It is neither 
sensible nor probable, neither amusing nor tragical. It is indeed 
quite worthy of a Baboon.’ 

Another story, called the ‘ Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing,’ introduces 
a hero, son of a parsimonious peer, who, being landed in pecuniary 
difficulties, adopts the suggestion of his valet, who ‘ confided to Leslie 
that years ago he had been a burglar in a small way... . / And so 
Horace Leslie became a burglar, and becoming also rich after two or 
three successful attempts, he once more went into society, and soon 
became one of the most popular members thereof,’ utilising his 
opportunities to further his nefarious designs. One of the comments 
on the first instalment of this romance is, ‘So far, so good. I hope 
it won’t be too long, as one always forgets the first part if the story 
continues for months.’ 

In one cheerful tale a Professor leaves his child shut up with a 
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ne skeleton, and returns to find her a gibbering idiot: in yet another, a 
n young lady, warned by a dream, gallops off on an early morning visit 
_ to her betrothed, and arrives to find that he has suddenly expired. 
3 She unhesitatingly adjourns to the roof of his castle, and commits 
1s suicide by throwing herself from the battlements. 

it Apparitions and ghostly presentiments are frequent enough to 
1 annoy ‘ Jacko,’ who writes, ‘ What stupid subjects for this month ! 
0 Can’t the monkeys have a more interesting subject than ghosts and 


> 


‘ murder storys?’ ‘Will Jacko kindly suggest a better? I think 
: ghosts a most interesting subject,’ retorts Jenny Wren. 


P Probably the acrimony of Jacko was caused by the suggestion 
“ ‘Do Ghosts Exist ?’ as subject for an essay. This is discussed by 
» the girls with gravity befitting members of the Psychical Society 
) rather than monkeys. On the whole their arguments are fairly well 


balanced, and Spes reasons the matter out with care, though she 
elicits the comment, ‘ We have almost enough to do with natural 
: affairs, without too much endeavouring to understand or explain the 
supernatural.’ Another philosopher plunges into the subject thus : 
‘It is almost wrong to say that ghosts do not exist, because we have 
so many sound proofs that they do; but all the same I do not believe 
in them, and shail not till I have the misfortune to see one, which I 
hope I may never do. . . . I have heard there is a house,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘ where there is a haunted bedroom. Here no one will sleep, 
because every morning there is the impression as if some one had 
lain there! Once a maid was put there to sleep, and in the morning 
she was dead.’ ‘ How tiresome of the maid to die and not tell why,’ 
says a practical critic. 

‘Places I have seen’ are well described by more than one contri- 
butor. Ythan becomes poetic in Genoa and Florence, and we may 
hope remains uncrushed by the remark, ‘Fairly good; much the 
best thing Ythan has written in this “ poetical” style, which per- 
sonally I hate,’ since other critics pronounce her essay to be exceed- 
ingly well written. Jenny Wren gives really entertaining accounts 
of Aden and Colombo, and wins the sympathy of at least one critic 
by concluding that no place ever looked so fascinating as Plymouth 
Harbour when she first saw England again after two years’ absence. 

‘My Ideal Sitting-Room’ gives occasion to several writers to 
mention their favourite authors and artists, amongst whom Ruskin, 


b 


Walter Scott, Tennyson, George Eliot, Thackeray and Jane Austen, 
Burne-Jones and Rossetti hold honoured places. ‘Can animals 
communicate with each other?’ was plainly a congenial topic, and 
one can but admire the candour of the reasons for holding the 
affirmative view. ‘To us human beings,’ writes Elk, ‘who are 
so fond of talking, it would be difficult to realise that animals have 
no power of communication, but perhaps “the wish is father to the 
thought.”’ 
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‘O fellow-monkeys!’ exclaims Cock-a-doodle-doo, ‘do not let us 
doom the animal world to the misery of “no communication with 
one another.” No busy talk, no confidential chats, no idle gossip— 
heigho, but what a world it would be !’ 

The ‘Ideal Gardens’ are very pretty indeed with their trellis 
walks, yew hedges, roseries and sundials—summer-houses are not in 
favour. No one seems to recommend such additions, and Pegasus 
writes, ‘I would allow no summer-houses, as I think they are the 
most draughty, catch-cold spidery places in existence. If people want 
air and shade let them sit under atree, and if they want warmth they 
should stay indoors, as they certainly won’t find it in a summer-house.’ 
Ythan, who was condemned for her ‘ poetical ’ description of Florence, 
has her turn at criticism here. ‘I am afraid Pegasus is not romantic, 
since she so dislikes summer-houses ; the essay is very matter-of-fact.’ 

An essay on toffee-making has a dubious reception. Chim- 
panzee tells us, ‘You may manage to mete out correctly the 
amount of sugar and butter and lemon and other ingredients, but 
the difficulty is to get these things to make toffee. People who 
have never tried (if there are any) could not imagine what strange 
mixtures can be made out of butter and sugar. In fact, I believe 
you can make anything you don’t want to out of butter and sugar, 
but it takes a real genius to make toffee out of them.’ After 
describing the process of mixing and heating, and of testing the 
boiling mixture by pouring it into a cup of cold water at infinite risk 
to ‘the fingers of the person who is holding the cup,’ Chimpanzee 
concludes: ‘The last operation is eating it, and this is the most 
difficult of all, and in most cases had better be omitted. If you do 
succeed in making really good toffee, you may resign yourself to the 
conviction that you are a genius and will die young, that is, if you 
eat the toffee.’ 

‘I must be a genius,’ says one, ‘ for the first time I made toffee 
it turned out beautifully’; but Scrag agrees that all her experience in 
making toffee is burning her fingers and scorching her face; and 
Powder Monkey writes with an evident sigh of sympathy, ‘I quite 
agree with Chim Panzee (sic) that toffee is very, very difficult to 
make, mine generally goes to sugar.’ Others think ‘these kind of 
things’ should be kept for private correspondence, and ‘like a receipt 
without foolish remarks from the author.’ 

Plainly all the girls had made (or tried to make) toffee, but 
several considered it rather below the dignity of pen and ink. 

To these the answers to the problem, ‘ State what special talent 
you would choose if you had the choice, and give your reasons,’ must 
have been more satisfactory. Three or four desire a beautiful voice, for 
the valid reason that this talent is the one which gives most ‘real 
pleasure to oneself and to others’ ; but the practical Elk suggests that 
‘the disadvantage of a beautiful voice is that so little would make it a 
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bad one, such as a cold, etc. etc. I,’ she adds, ‘should choose a more 
hardy talent.’ Marmoset thinks that ‘Music is a very useful talent 
to possess. If one was asked to accompany any other instrument 
on the piano, how nice it would be to be able to read off any piece 
at a moment’s notice.’ Pegasus wishes ‘to be able to write books 
clever enough to “live,” so witty that they would win a smile from 
the gravest of the grave, and so pure that they could not harm the most 
innocent reader.’ ‘I must say,’ comments the toffee-making Chim- 
panzee, ‘I think there are almost enough novels in the world, but 
I wish more of them were of this sort.’ 

Tommy Atkins is divided between wishes for a beautiful voice 
and for the power of writing, but seems almost weighed down by the 
sense of responsibility which the latter would entail. She truly 
remarks that ‘to use a power, capable of such infinite good, to bad 
ends, as sometimes happens, seems to me really a sin.’ She con- 
cludes with the modest aspiration, ‘Give me any talent you choose 
so long as it be the very best of its kind.’ May her wish be granted ! 
Akin to this discussion is one on the best profession for a woman. 
Type-writing, journalism and shopkeeping are all discussed. Cock- 
a-doodle-doo sums up her desires as follows: ‘To know a certain 
amount to begin with, write letters, read good books, amuse myself 
at balls, and be a help at home would be the sum of my profession,’ 
which strikes Spes as ‘extremely and charmingly feminine,’ but is pro- 
nounced by Powder Monkey to be ‘ rather expensive and unprofitable.’ 

The choice of a profession elicits one curious essay, in which 
White Clematis indulges in a vein of probably unconscious but 
almost painful cynicism. ‘ Professions,’ she says with perfect truth, 
‘are limited in which one could hope for success without having been 
educated to such an end,’ and she imagines herself forced to select 
one under such conditions. ‘I sometimes think I should like to ree 
whether the governess’s life is quite as bad as one always hears it is. 
. . . With one girl to teach, I imagine I could abstain from taking 
offence at everything I should be asked to do by the parents. As to 
the long and technical words, I might with application hope to gain 
a considerable knowledge of them. English grammar, which I 
cordially dislike, would offer no difficulties. My pupil should write 
out large portions which she should commit to memory. I would 
then find questions which should occupy her for fully an hour in 
answering them. . . Languages are perhaps rather more difficult, but 
these can be mastered by means of grammars. With the latter, no 
knowledge of the pronunciation is necessary. . . The music is, perhaps, 
the most easy thing of all. . . The theory can very readily be learnt 
and committed to memory and afterwards written down. I would 
have two or three pieces to play on the piano with which to deceive 
the parents, and unless the child was very discerning she would up- 
hold and believe in me for a long time. . . Whilst my pupil wrote, 
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I could always write letters, do needlework, or read. I would not allow 


my work to become too hard. The governess’s secret is to kill time 
in an imposing manner. Without, however, descending to such 
depths of laziness or ignorance as I have described, I think this is the 
only profession which I could make up my mind to engage in.’ 

What a painfully true portrait of many a poor half-educated 
governess forced to earn a livelihood half a century ago, but how 
did White Clematis find her in these days of high schools and 
colleges for girls ? 

The other Monkeys are by no means unanimous in their approval. 
While several think the essay ‘very amusing,’ Marmoset ex- 
claims, ‘ What a dreadfully unprincipled governess White Clematis 
would make! Iam glad I’m not her pupil’; and Cock-a-doodle-doo 
remarks, ‘I don’t think White Clematis has any right to abuse the 
worst of governesses after she has told us what a one she would 
make.’ 

This remonstrance has probably reference to a previous number, 
in which ‘ governesses’ were given as subject for an essay. It is to 
be hoped that this number was carefully hidden from the eyes of 
those who were unwittingly compelled to sit for their portraits, or 
the most angelic tempers would hardly have been improved by its 
perusal. White Clematis was on this occasion retrospective, and 
instead of imagining herself in the position of one of these unfortu- 
nate ladies, recounts her experiences with several who had lived in 
her family. ‘ Personally,’ she says, ‘I have had five real governesses 
and two stop-gaps,’ and of these she confesses to having liked two. 
Of the others, one was ‘capable as a whole, but irrepressible as an 
india-rubber ball. . . . She had wonderful theories; one was that 
rabbits and hares give the cholera. This was a little inconvenient 
in the country.’ This poor woman ended by suffering from hysteria, 
and having to be carried downstairs by the butler and footman. 
Another went quite mad as the result of influenza; the last was 
‘the permanent Friiulein who to my mind was quite unequalled for 
apathy.’ A long and not very flattering account of her ends with, 
‘She has gone, and now we are looking for the ideal governess. Can 
any of the Monkey members help us to find her, or do they want 
her themselves? She must play beautifully on the piano, speak 
and teach French and German, and she must also be a nice sensible 
woman.’ 

Governesses are a subject on which the contributors feel fully 
competent to arbitrate, but opinions on the above essay differ as usual. 
‘ Amusing and well written,’ says one. ‘Very good; I quite agree 
that governesses are the most awful nuisances that have ever existed 
on the face of this mortal world,’ adds another. On the other hand, 
Scrag thinks that ‘all the members of the M.M. are very spiteful 
against their unhappy governesses,’ and Ythan asserts that ‘it is all 
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bosh about all governesses being awful ; I have an English one who is 
very pretty and a perfect darling.’ 

Simple Sue next contributes her experiences, which she does not 
claim to be ‘ particularly large,’ although she says ‘I should think I 
have had about two or three dozen, with whom I have squabbled and 
fought.’ The worst in this young lady’s opinion are the Germans. 
‘For the German language and for the people I have always had a 
great dislike, why, I don’t know. But generally all the German 
governesses make themselves look such awful frights and so dirty. 
Their hair, for one thing, is, as a rule, pulled back and then oiled till 
it is so shiny that one could see one’s face in it. The back part is 
done up with one hair-pin, which looks as if it had been picked up 
out of the street. Their faces are generally wrinkled; and then, 
unless they squint, which they probably do, they wear spectacles 
which are generally blue.’ 

A young lady who cautiously withholds any signature partially 
endorses this sketch, but adds, ‘I am sure all governesses are not 
ugly ; we had a beast who was not in the least ugly’; and Jenny 
Wren goes further. ‘I have had at least a dozen,’ she says; ‘some 
I disliked but most were not bad, and the one I like best is a 
German, very pretty and well-dressed (not a bit like S.S.’s descrip- 
tion), and everyone likes her.’ Dragon asserts that governesses 
‘always try to sit on one. I don’t think they succeed much with me,’ 
she adds, and continues with a complaint which must be allowed to 
evoke sympathy: ‘ The climax of everything is when they correct 
one at luncheon. This I maintain is not their business. Ours does 
it, and when it happens I feel I could murder her or at least throw 
something at her head. It makes me boil, and if it is possible 
I never take any notice. ... They hardly if ever love or even like 
dogs, and this I think is a great test of anybody’s character.’ Eden- 
dough contributes exceedingly clever drawings of ‘The suitable 
Chaperon,’ ‘The Family Treasure,’ and other types. 

The last essay on governesses is by an ‘honorary member,’ who, 
having been for some time emancipated from their sway, endeavours 
to take a somewhat judicial view of the relations between them and 
their pupils; but it is hardly a cheerful one, as she thinks that the 
governesses are sometimes very disagreeable and the pupils generally 
perfectly odious to them. One of her own instructresses ‘ was very 
prim and always expected us to make polite conversation to her and 
each other. In fact, she never even allowed my sister and I (sic) to 
call each other beast! But in spite of everything we rather liked her.’ 
‘Even nice governesses,’ says a critic, ‘did not allow us to call us 
(sic) beasts till we told them it meant darling.’ 

Looking back on these extracts it seems as if I had rather abused 
my trust, and owe an apology to the Monkeys. Iam conscious that 
the selections have been made rather with a view to the amusement 
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of the reader than to the display of the best gifts of the young 
writers. I humbly crave their forgiveness. Some of the longer 
stories are really interesting and well-written, but it was impossible 
within the limits of an article to give any idea of their merits. 
Many of the essays—for example, those on ‘ Spring,’ by Orang Outang 
and others, and on ‘ Beautiful Sights ’—are very pretty indeed, but 
the girls are clever enough to realise that originality is more likely to 
find universal favour than smooth periods and pleasant descriptions. 

I wish that it had lain within my province and been within my 
power to give an account of the Monkey tea-parties, but those, 
alas! were gatherings from which parents and guardians (not to 
speak uf governesses) were rigidly excluded, and only those entitled 
to wear the badge of membership (a miniature monkey) admitted. 
Wit and wisdom doubtless there found play of which an older 
generation was all unworthy; one thing is certain, that generosity 
there forgave the most scathing criticism. 

Legends have already collected round the Monkey Magazine. 
There is a tale of one contributor who was expelled from member- 
ship for failure in the matter of fines and correspondence, and 
who has nevertheless met with literary success in the outside world, 
proving to demonstration how high was the standard necessary for 
a ‘ Monkey,’ since even one who fell below it was accepted elsewhere. 
I personally know a statesman whom his sovereign and country 
have delighted to honour, and who nevertheless asserts that all 
his hopes of literary distinction have been blighted since the ‘ Merry 
maidens ’ refused him a place on their staff. Surely such testimony 
as this will convince the most sceptical that treasures yet unpublished 
lie within the covers of the Monkey Magazine. 


M. E. JERSEY. 
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CONCERNING GHOST STORIES 


Last Christmas Day I had the pleasure of dining with a number of 
charming and accomplished people, who proceeded, after dinner, to 
tell ghost stories. It is, I believe, a not uncommon way of honour- 
ing the festival of Christ’s Nativity, and I resigned myself to it, or 
endeavoured to do so, with a good grace, as to one of the inevitable 
incidents of the holy season, like waits, Christmas-boxes, and panto- 
mimes. I did not, however, make my contribution to the narratives, 
and possibly my face, less under control than I had hoped, betrayed 
that they but moderately interested me. At all events, a brilliant 
lady, who had just finished a thrilling tale, turned to me with a look 
of surprise, and observed, ‘You don’t seem to care about ghost 
stories?’ I replied, ‘ Well, no; I never tell them, and I would not 
go out of my way to listen to them; still, I have no wish to mar 
your innocent—or perhaps not quite innocent—amusement.’ The 
lady rejoined, ‘ But surely many ghost stories are quite well authen- 
ticated—the one I have just told is; and, if so, what can be the 
harm of telling them?’ I thought it best to follow the example of 
the Chancellor in The Day Dream—the occasion was hardly suitable 
for a serious discussion—‘ and smiling put the question by,’ promis- 
ing, however, to write something about it when I should have 
leisure to do so. And now I proceed to redeem my promise. 

The question, indeed, which my fair friend put to me divides 
itself into two. ‘Are not many ghost stories true?’ and, ‘If they 
are, or may be, true, what can be the harm of telling them to 
beguile an after-dinner hour or to enliven a tea-table?’ Let us con- 
sider both these questions a little. 

I take the phrase ‘ Ghost Stories’ in a large sense, and include 
in it not merely tales of apparitions, but generally accounts of 
phenomena not referable to the action of any natural laws at present 
known, and therefore presumed to belong to the supernatural sphere. 
Now, that many of these accounts are true, I do not for one 
moment doubt. It is, of course, quite easy to deny them upon @ 
priori grounds. The affirmation that there is no order beyond the 
physical, of course implies that there can be no communication from 
the supernatural. And this is really the argument—to give a 
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classic example—of Voltaire in his article ‘Apparitions’ in the 


- 
Philosophical Dictionary. The first sentence strikes the keynote : " 
‘It is not at all an uncommon thing for a person under a strong ju 
emotion to see that whichis not.’ (‘Ce n’est point du tout une chose of 
rare qu’une personne, vivement émue, voit ce qui n’est point.’) The | sa" 
proposition is unquestionably true. As unquestionably, it is not for 
conclusive. It would be just as true to say, ‘It is not by any means pr 
uncommon for a person in a normal state of health and nerves, and tic 
not under the influence of any strong emotion, to be conscious of the th 
presence of one who is dead.’ The evidence for this second proposi- ro 
tion is just as abundant and overwhelming as is the evidence for wl 
the first. The « priort argument against apparitions of the departed A 
resolves itself into the ancient Roman dictum that there is nothing fu 
beyond death, and that death itself is nothing ’—‘ Post mortem nihil be 
est, ipsaque mors nihil.’ Of course a man may believe that, if he hi 
likes. I use the words ‘if he likes’ advisedly, for it is, in nine 
cases out of ten, our inclination which determines our creed. There re 
are those who, to any form of faith in the supersensuous, prefer a Si 
crude disbelief in all that lies out of the senses’ grasp: but upon such, ns 
evidence of the supernatural is thrown away. And just now I am p 
not writing for them. el 
But I suppose that thanatists, as it is the fashion to call them, vi 
are really not very numerous. At all events, I will take it that most A 
of those who do me the honour to read this paper will be of the te 
opinion expressed by Cardinal Newman in a striking passage of his , 
sermon ‘ The Invisible World.’ ‘The dead, when they depart re 
hence, do not cease to exist, but they retire from this visible scene D 
of things, or, in other words, they cease to act towards us and before li 
us through our senses. . . . They remain; but without the wsual 
means of approach towards us and correspondence with us... . rt 
We are in a world of spirits as well as in a world of sense.’ To b 
Newman, the phenomenal universe was but a veil, hiding from us 3 n 
spiritual realities. The question is, Can any communication reach . 
us from beyond that veil ? : 
It is a question of fact, and, as I have before observed, the é 
evidence for an affirmative answer to it, seems to me overwhelming. k 
I am well aware that this evidence can seldom be tested as evidence ‘ 


is tested in an English court of law. The narrator does not speak, 
as a rule, under the sanction of an oath or a solemn affirmation. 
Nor is he, as a rule, subjected to the sifting process of cross-examina- ) ‘ 
tion. Still, I do not hesitate to say that the testimony upon which 
many histories of apparitions rest is so clear, so concrete, and so ' 
cogent, as to leave no room for doubt in a candid mind—a mind, 7 
as the phrase is, open to conviction. ‘If, Lord Chief Baron Pollock 

told the jury in the trial of the Mannings—‘ if the conclusion to which 

you are led be that there is that degree of certainty in the case that 
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you would act upon it in your own grave and important concerns, 
that is the degree of certainty which the law requires, and which will 
justify you in returning a verdict of guilty.’ Such was the degree 
of certainty which this very learned judge, expounding, I need not 
say correctly, the doctrine of English jurisprudence, held sufficient 
for the hanging of the Manning couple. But the degree of certainty 
produced by the evidence in support of many well-known appari- 
tions—for example, the Wynyard-Sherbrooke, the Brougham, and 
the Weld—appears to me to go far beyond that, and to leave no 
room for incredulity, except in a mind dominated by a first principle 
which blocks belief. I may say the same of the account of St. 
Ambrose falling into a trance during Liturgy, and being seen at the 
funeral of St. Martin of Tours, and of the apparitions of St. Philip Neri, 
both during his lifetime and after his decease, to Cardinal Baronius, 
his disciple and friend. 

I have been writing without special reference to the Christian 
religion. But it must be perfectly clear to any student of its 
Sacred Books that if communications from the unseen world, such 
as those which we are considering, are impossible, and do not take 
place, these venerable documents lose all claim to credibility, so 
closely are stories of visions and revelations interwoven with their 
very texture. We must say the same of the ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 
And, as regards the more recent Saints, we are often in a position 
to criticise closely the evidence upon which the alleged supernatural 
facts rest. In many cases that evidence seems amply sufficient for 
certitude, unless we discredit it on the a priori ground which I 
mentioned before: as, for example, in the following incident in the 
life of St. Alphonsus Liguori : 

On the morning of the 21st of September, 1774, after Alphonsus [he was then 
Bishop of St. Agatha] had ended Mass, contrary to custom, he threw himself into 
his armchair; he was cast down and silent, he made no movement of any sort, 
never articulated a word, and said nothing to any one. He remained in this 
state all that day and all the following night, and during all this time he took 
no nourishment and did not attempt to undress, The servants on seeing the state 
he was in did not know what was going to happen, and remained up and at his 
door, but no one dared to enter it. On the morning of the 22nd he had not changed 
his position, and no one knew what to think of it. The fact was that he was in 
a prolonged ecstasy. However, when the day became further advanced, he rang 
the bell to announce that he intended to celebrate Mass. The signal was not only 
answered to by Brother Francis Anthony, according to custom, but all the people 
in the house hurried to him with eagerness. On seeing so many people, his Lord- 
ship asked what was the matter, with an air of surprise. ‘ What is the matter!’ 
they replied ; ‘ you have neither spoken nor eaten anything for two days, and you 
ceased to give any signs of life.’ ‘That is true,’ replied Alphonsus ; ‘ but do-you 
not know I have been with the Pope, who has just died?’ . . . It was looked 
upon as a mere dream. . . . However, before very long the tidings of the death 
of Pope Clement the Fourteenth were received. He passed to a better life on the 


22nd of September at seven o'clock in the morning, at the very moment when 
Alphonsus came to himself. 
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I should here observe, as in fairness I am bound to do, that well- 
authenticated stories of this sort are by no means confined to 
Christian hagiology. Thus, in Eflaki’s well-known work, Mendqibw 
’L‘Arifin, the Acts of certain Islamite saints of the Mevlevi order 
of Dervishes, many similar instances of supernatural facts are 
vouched for by the historian—a man of undoubted intelligence and 
probity—as seen by himself; while others are related upon the 
authority of witnesses whose names are generally given, and whose 
piety and veracity were known to him. 

But the reader must not suppose that narrations of this kind find. 
credence only among the professors of Christianity or Islam. They 
are received with equal readiness by exponents of the newest schools 
of philosophy, to whom Christianity, or any of its rival religions, 
would appear ‘a creed outworn.’ Thus, Schopenhauer, who, however 
we may feel towards his speculations, certainly ranks amongst the 
keenest and subtlest intellects of these latter days, profoundly 
believed in them, and would not reject even the wildest stories of 
supernatural manifestations as unworthy of examination. Whether 
the dead ever actually appear he does not indeed undertake to. 
determine ; but he will not deny that they may have the capacity 
of manifesting themselves to, or communicating with, the living. 
Death, as he judged, though extinguishing the intellect, which, 
according to him, is merely a function of the brain, has, he considers, 
no dominion over the will, whereof the brain is only a manifestation. 
And the fact of apparitions of the living he believed to be estab- 
lished beyond all reasonable doubt. He gives many instances in 
support of his belief. I have before me, as I write, his most. 
fascinating paper, ‘An Enquiry concerning Ghost-seeing, and what 
is connected therewith’ (‘ Versuch iiber das Geistersehn und was damit 
zusammenhiingt’). He observes that belief in ghosts is born with man, 
that it is found in all ages and in all countries, and that probably 
no one is altogether free from it. The great multitude of men, he 

continues, in all times and in all lands, draw a distinction between 
natural and supernatural, as two essentially different orders of things, 
ascribing to the supernatural order, miracles, divinations, ghosts, 
and enchantments, but yet apprehending that nature itself rests 
upon the supernatural. And this popular differentiation (Unter- 
scheidung), he goes on to say, essentially agrees with the Kantian 
distinction between phenomenon and the thing-in-itself; although 
Kant regards nature and the supernatural not as two different and 
separate kinds of being, but as one, which, taken in itself, may be 
called supernatural, but when manifested in the world of sense, and 
apprehended by the intellect, and assuming the forms prescribed 
thereby, is termed nature. What Kant calls phenomenon (Erschein- 
ung) Schopenhauer denominates intellectual representation (Vo- 
stellung) ; and Kant’s thing-in-itself is named by him Will. In 
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ordinary circumstances, Schopenhauer teaches, we know this Will 
only as manifested under the forms of space, time, and causality. 
But there are states of the brain in which we penetrate beyond those 
forms and come into direct contact with the ultimate, the one 
reality, Will, transcending the intellectual illusions which are the 
realm of physical science, and reaching the sphere of absolute truth. 
To this sphere of absolute truth, curious as it may seem, he refers 
animal magnetism, sympathetic cures, magic, second sight, presenti- 
ments, apparitions, and visions of all kinds. 

‘ But I must not linger further upon these fascinating and far- 
reaching speculations. That they are Schopenhauer’s, is enough to 
entitle them to a respectful hearing. What I have said may suffice 
as to the first question which I have proposed: the truth, actual or 
possible, of ghost stories. I shall now proceed to consider the further 
question—whether, allowing that they may be, and often are, more 
or less true, the telling them is a harmless amusement. I put the 
inquiry in this way purposely. I shall answer it in the negative, 
and shall give my reasons for so doing. I am, of course, very far from 
saying that all tales of the supernatural, save such as are well 
authenticated, or vouched for by religion, are necessarily to be repre- 
hended. They may be harmless;.nay, more, as a recent reverend 
writer claims, they may even be ‘ edifying, ministering to faith and 
fostering piety.’ Nor, again, would I venture to affirm that all 
scientific inquiry regarding supernatural phenomena, is in itself 
reprehensible. I use the word ‘scientific’ in the proper signification. 
It is generally taken in a too narrow and exclusive sense. In common 
parlance it is restricted to physics, and to ways of investigation most 
congruously followed in the domain of physics, but ill-adapted, as a rule, 
for employment elsewhere. I understand by ‘science,’ systematised and 
co-ordinated knowledge, a knowledge of facts as underlain by principles 
—in other words, causal knowledge. And by the scientific method I 
understand that which the modern mind now soemphatically recognises 
and so fruitfully follows as its chosen instrument of research in 
all departments of intellectual activity—the method which starts, not 
from a priori speculations, but from established facts, and which 
finds in the comparison of those facts and in the deduction of their 
results the guarantee of reality. I am far from saying that we may 
not pursue this method in investigating the supernatural. But I do 
say that to a science of the supernatural, in the true sense of the 
word ‘science,’ we shall never attain by human industry. However 
numerous the supernatural phenomena which we collect by observa- 
tion and verify by experience, we cannot advance to the idea of a 
law as the explanation of them. The subject is too obscure; the 
instances are too conflicting and too contradictory; the causal 
nexus is beyond us. Consider the results obtained by the Society 
for Promoting Psychical Research, for which two valued friends of 
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my own, now no more, Mr. Edmund Gurney and Mr. Frederick 
Myers, laboured so abundantly. What is the outcome of the labours 
of those two highly-disciplined and most accomplished intellects, 
aided as they were by a multitude of calm, candid, and careful 
inquirers? Is it other than shadowy, contradictory, illusory, mock- 
ing? Yes, mocking; making me think of the laugh which Horace 
attributes to the Deity when mortal men attempt to overpass the 
bounds divinely set to human knowledge: ‘ Ridetque si mortalis 
ultra fas trepidat.’ 

It seems, then, to me that the conclusion to which we are driven, 
as we meditate on these matters, is that the sphere of the super- 
natural is beyond the province of earthly science. The veil, lifted 
though it be at times a very little, conceals from us, and ever will 
conceal, all effective knowledge of the things beyond it. Mysteries 
they are, and mysteries they will always remain. They are of the 
things sung by a loftier poet than Horace: 


Things not revealed, which the Invisible King 
Only Omniscient hath suppressed in night. 


The sphere of our human science is the visible world, in which, for 
a brief space between two eternities, we labour and suffer, and are 
glad and sorry, and do good and evil. Clouds and darkness hide 
from us the whence and whither of humanity. The mystery of 
generation and the mystery of death are impenetrable to us. Our 
questionings concerning them, as Voltaire observes not unhappily, 
are like the questionings of blind men, who say to other blind men, 
‘ What is light?’ 

We do not know these things, in any real sense. We see them 
only per speculum et in enigmate, ‘through a glass darkly,’ and 
surely the inference for those who believe in a Divine ordering of 
the world is, that this is best for us. The curiosity of man is 
insatiable. It is not always wise. There are things as to which it 
is better not satisfied. To quote the weighty words of Cardinal 
Newman, in his sermon on ‘Ignorance of Evil,’ ‘ there is knowledge 
which is forbidden, unlawful, hurtful, unprofitable. Now this,’ he 
continues, ‘seems very strange to the men of this day. The only 
forbidden subjects which they can fancy are such as are not true 
. . » Falsehood they think wrong . . . because false. But they are 
perplexed when told that there may be branches of real knowledge, 
yet forbidden. Yet it has ever been considered in the Church, as in 
Scripture, that soothsaying, consulting the stars, magic, and similar 
arts, are unlawful—unlawful even though not false.’ Why unlawful ? 
Because rash intrusions into the Secret of the King; by-paths to 
things beyond flesh and blood, and so avenues to ill, not to good ; 
leading not to sane and safe knowledge, but to bewilderment, 
illusion, and despair. I add that what Macaulay calls, in one of his 
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most striking pages, ‘a longing to pry into the mysteries of the grave,’ 
is a token of intellectual and spiritval decay. So was it with the 
unhappy Spanish monarch whose visit to the royal tombs under the 
Church of the Escurial, he has pictured with all the power of his vivid 
rhetoric. So was it in the decadent days of Imperial Rome, when 
the general mind was dominated by the belief that man could hold 
intercourse, by means of spells, charms, and incantations, with 
spirits of greater might and knowledge than his own, and could 
compel the souls of the departed to reveal the secrets of their prison- 
house ; when divination, as Cicero testifies, ‘lay like a heavy burden 
upon the minds of men, so that even sleep, which should be a refuge 
from anxiety, became, through the interpretation of dreams, the 
source of a vast brood of cares.’ And surely, in our own age, the 
same ugly symptoms are not wanting. In the discredit of ancient 
beliefs, in the dissolution of traditional morality, in the eclipse of 
the ‘mighty hopes which make us men,’ there are many who seek 
some token from the invisible world by means not unlike those 
antique expedients. The quest is vain. No sane word comes from 
beyond the veil to testify what is there. As of old, there is but a 
‘hideous hum in words deceiving.’ 

Unquestionably, as Newman says, the Catholic Church, through- 
out the ages, has sternly set her face against practices such as these, and 
here, as elsewhere, has made proof of the gift which even her bitterest 
foes credit her with—a singular practical sagacity, a marvellous know- 
ledge of what isin man. We must remember that, according to her 
teaching, the denizens of the invisible world by which we are 
encompassed, are not all the friends of God and man; that evil 
spirits, as well as good angels, surround us; and that, if a 
communication from beyond the veil should reach us, it may be 
due not to the powers of good, but to the powers of evil; that it 
may indeed have for its object, to instruct, to console, to correct the 
living, or to obtain prayers for the departed ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it may come to deceive or tempt those whom, in the inscrutable 
counsels of the Creator and Judge of men, maleficent spirits are 
permitted to assail. Such is the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
and, whether or no we accept it, the subject is surely too full of 
sacred awe and solemn mystery to be prostituted to a topic for idle 
talking. A learned correspondent of mine correctly points out that the 
custom of telling ghost stories at Yule is purely heathenish, an unfit 
survival from the Teutobergian forest, clearly inconsistent with the 
attitude prescribed, alike by reason and religion, towards the departed 
—‘ Requiescant in pace,’ as touching the good, and for the evil, ‘ Non 
ragioniam’ di lor.’ And perhaps I cannot better conclude this paper 
than with the words of one of the most distinguished of living Catholic 
Bishops, whom I have consulted on the subject of it, and who kindly 
allows me to quote from what he has written to me ; words which, at 
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all events, will carry weight with members of his own communion : 
‘ [have always thought Catholics too heedless or too lax about telling 
ghost stories and discussing ghosts and apparitions. The Catholic 
spirit is (1) to accept no apparition except on serious and valid evi- 
dence; (2) to consider that the apparitions which favour a false religion, 
or which incite to pride or indifference, or which tend to weaken 
lawful authority, or to give an untrue idea of the state of spirits in 
the world to come, or which are trivial, unbecoming, or ludicrous, are 
certainly (if authentic) the work of demons and must be abhorred by 
all Catholics ; (3) seeing that the great majority of ghost stories are 
either idle tales or are unworthy and misleading as regards religion, 
a Catholic should avoid countenancing them.’ 
W. 5S. LiLty. 











WHO COMPOSED THE PARLIAMENTARY 
PRAYER? 


Tue old inquiry into the authorship of the very beautiful Collect 
which the chaplain recites daily in the House of Commons was 
revived last session without any approach to a solution. It is a 
prayer for Divine guidance and impartial judgment in all their 
counsels. It breathes a noble spirit, and has a peculiarly sonorous 
ring about it, and is worthy of the Prayer Book—yet it is the only 
prayer used in Parliament which has no place in that volume. Not 
being familiar it greatly impresses members who hear it for the first 
time, and the impression is not dulled by daily use. Sir Erskine 
May, who had the records of the House thoroughly searched, could 
only tell us that both Houses of Parliament have used the same 
form of prayer since the Restoration, which was prepared in 1660 
for the House of Lords, and was presumably, in the absence of direct 
evidence, adopted at the time by the House of Commons. 

I wish to submit the grounds of a conjecture that in all 
probability the author was John Cosin, soon afterwards Bishop of 
Durham. The attribution is founded first on the close resemblance 
in the letter between the opening of the Parliamentary Prayer and a 
contemporary collect published as the Bishop’s—in the broad spirit 
which animates these and other acknowledged prayers, and the 
peculiar position occupied by the Bishop at the Restoration. 

To make the position he then occupied clear, it is necessary to 
set out concisely the leading facts of his life. John Cosin was the son 
of a wealthy citizen of Norwich. His mother and his wife were both 
of good family. He was educated at the Grammar School and Caius 
College, and he early got into the flow of preferment, along the 
stream of which his abilities and character carried him forward. 
At twenty-five he became secretary to Bishop Overall of Lichfield, 
for whom he had the greatest reverence. At his death he was 
appointed chaplain to Bishop Neale of Durham, and was presented to 
several livings and became Canon of Durham and Archdeacon of the 
East Riding. 

When Charles the First visited Durham in 1633 the arrange- 
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ments for his reception were entrusted to Cosin. In 1634 he was 
elected Master of Peterhouse, in 1639 Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
and Charles made him Dean of Peterborough in 1640. In the 
chapel of Peterhouse he erected a handsome altar, and revived the 
ritual he had so sturdily promoted at Durham. 

He was all his life a student of ancient liturgy and a prayer- 
writer. As early as 1627 he published the first of his three books 
of private devotions, and called it Hours of Prayer as they were 
after this manner published by authority of Queen Elizabeth in 
1560 taken out of the Holy Scriptures, the ancient Fathers, and 
the divine service of owr Church. This work was undertaken by 
Cosin at the request of the King and Mountain, Bishop of London, 
to take away the reproach that the English ladies at Court had 
nothing to do with their leisure but to flirt, whilst the Catholic ladies 
who came over in the Queen’s train had their Breviary and Hours. 
The publication of such a work brought him at once in collision 
with the Puritans, who already mistrusted him on account of his 
friendship with Laud and Montagu, and his reparation and beautify- 
ing of the choir of Durham. Next year—1628—a violent sermon 
was preached against him in the cathedral by Prebendary Smart, 
who denounced ‘ our young Apollo, who repaireth the choir and sets 
it out gaily with strange Babylonish ornaments.’ A commission of 
the Chapter suspended Smart ab ingressu ecclesiae. From this 
sentence Smart appealed to divers Courts in vain, until when time 
was ripe (1643) he petitioned the House of Commons, and denounced 
the superstitious and popish innovations introduced into the Church 
service at Durham. Cosin became the first victim of Puritan 
vengeance who suffered by a vote of the House of Commons. He 
was sentenced by the whole House to be sequestered from all 
his ecclesiastical benefices. He thereupon retired to Paris, and 
officiated in the chapel of the English Residency to the members of 
the Queen’s household who belonged to the English Communion. 
He attended the Huguenot church at Charenton, and was allowed 
there to use the services of the Church of England. His sympathetic 
attitude to the Huguenot Church was not common among English 
Churchmen, but, despite his love of altars and ceremonial, of music 
and architecture, he was a determined opponent of popery and of 
the doctrine of the Mass. 

In 1656, while still in exile in France, he wrote his Historia 
Transubstantialis Papalis, at the request of Gilbert Talbot, who 
had undertaken to argue the matter with a German prince, the 
Duke of Neuburg, in the presence of Charles the Second, at Cologne, 
but who apparently did not feel equal to the task. Cosin readily 
consented, and taught that the Church of England held the doctrine 
of a real spiritual presence of Christ in the Sacrament, but that 
the elements were unchanged, and remained bread and wine, Cosin 
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was, through extreme poverty, on the point of selling his collection 
of books when the Restoration called him home. He had an 
enthusiastic reception at Peterborough, and on his own authority at 
once set up the Church Service in the cathedral, reading it himself 
for the first time. On the 2nd of December 1660 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Durham in Westminster Abbey. The next year he was 
appointed to the Savoy Conference to advise upon and review the 
Book of Common Prayer. This was a labour of love. He earnestly 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with the Presbyterians; his 
sound Protestantism and his generous spirit disarmed the suspicions 
of the dissenting congregations. In favour at Court, and trusted by 
the bulk of the Church party, we can imagine no one more likely 
to be asked to write a prayer for the Parliament than he who had 
been all his life a composer of prayers. He wrote the prayer for the 
High Court of Parliament which is used during the session. Among 
his acknowledged collects is a thanksgiving for the restoration of the 
King. One can hardly in our time take gratitude for the restoration 
of a Stuart dynasty seriously; but to men like Cosin, who had been 
cast by the House of Commons into penniless exile from a position 
of dignity, comfort, and congenial activity, the Restoration was 
appreciated as a great blessing. It meant the end of a grinding 
tyranny. Moreover, did it not restore the worship of their beloved 
Church ? In this prayer, intended for every time and subject, the 
address to the Deity is in the same terms as in the Parliamentary 
Prayer. At first I was inclined to think that the coincidence 
was accidental—the mere repetition of a common form; but this 
form is not common—lI believe it to be unique. A copy of the two 
prayers is now given to facilitate comparison : 


A Prayer and Thanksgiving for every true subject upon the 
anniversary of the King’s reign, written by Cosin: ' 


Lord by whom Kings do reign and Princes are set up to bear 
rule over their people and by whose gracious Providence Thy servant 
our dread sovereign King Charles was at this day placed on the 
royal throne of his Kingdom. Accept we beseech Thee the grateful 
commemoration which we now make before Heaven and before Thee 
of this Thy great goodness and blessing towards us that while we 
offer up our vows and sacrifices of thanksgiving to the praise of 
Thy glorious Name Thou mayest bless the King with Thy favours 
and crown him with continual honour, granting him a long pros- 
perous and religious reign over his people, and granting us a true 
quiet humble and obedient subjection under him, that he ruling 
us prudently with all his power we may obey him loyally with all 
lowliness and cheerfulness of mind, and that both he and we ever- 
more endeavouring to set forth the beauty of Thy Church militant 
1 Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. Cosin’s Works, vol. ii. p. 328. 
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here on earth may be at last exalted to the glory of Thy Church 
triumphant in the heavens through Jesus Christ our Lord.— Amen. 


Collect read daily in both Houses of Parliament since the 
Restoration : 


Almighty God, by whom alone Kings reign, and Princes decree 
justice; and from whom alone cometh all counsel, wisdom, and 
understanding ; We thine unworthy servants, here gathered together 
in thy Name, do most humbly beseech thee to send down thy 
Heavenly Wisdom from above, to direct and guide us in all our con- 
sultations: And grant that, we having thy fear always before our 
eyes, and laying aside all private interests, prejudices, and partial 
affections, the result of all our counsels may be to the glory of thy 
blessed Name, the maintenance of true Religion and Justice, the 
safety, honour, and happiness of the King, the publick wealth, peace, 
and tranquillity of the Realm, and the uniting and knitting together 
of the hearts of all persons and estates within the same, in true 
Christian Love and Charity one towards another, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour.—-A men. 


The two collects are contemporary, animated by the same spirit 
and conception. If the Thanksgiving is inferior in style, the 
aspiration that each man in his own order should work for no 
private end, but for peace, unity, and concord, is common to both, 
and mark them as the work of a similar temper, if not of one mind. 
It is important to notice that the reference to the Church in the 
Thanksgiving is undenominational, and in the Parliamentary Prayer 
it is to true religion and Christian love and charity, and this was 
a great characteristic of Cosin’s compositions at this time. By no 
exclusive word would he make it more difficult for any man to 
remain in or return to the Church. He composed at this time the 
Prayer for All Conditions of Men in which occurs the following 
expression: ‘ We pray for the good estate of the Catholick Church ; 
that it may be so guided and governed by thy good Spirit, that all 
who profess and call themselves Christians may be led into the way 
of truth.’ This is the attitude that Cosin took up, but he was 
practically alone in his desire not to press differences home. 

The grand style was introduced from the English scriptures into 
the English Prayer Book in 1549, when the beautiful collects for the 
triumphal season of Advent, drawn from the language of the Epistle 
of the day, were first composed. In mid-Advent fell the Ember 
days, and the third Sunday was left with a short collect suited to a 
fast, which ran: ‘ Lord, we beseech Thee, give ear to our prayers, 
and by Thy gracious visitation lighten the darkness of our hearts by 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—Amen.’ Cosin thought that the bright- 
ness of Advent should supersede the shadow of Ember fast, and from 
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the gospel of the day drew the present collect: ‘O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who at Thy first coming did’st send Thy messenger to prepare 
Thy way before Thee, grant that the ministers and stewards of Thy 
mysteries may likewise so prepare and make ready Thy way by 
turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, that 
at Thy second coming to judge the world we may be found an 
acceptable people in Thy sight, who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God world without end.— 
Amen.’ 

Compare also the style of the following collects from the pen of 
Cosin, St. Stephen’s Day, sixth Sunday after Epiphany, Easter Eve, 
and contrast them with the collects for the Sundays after Trinity, 
the majority of which were taken from the Sarum use. He had 
imbued himself with the grand style of 1549. He had an exquisite 
ear. When one reads the best of his acknowledged prayers, and that 
used in both Houses, one seems to be hearing another air on a 
familiar instrument. To the unity of style is added the unity of 
spirit. The gift of prayer-writing is not scattered broadcast. In 
the absence of direct evidence someone else may have written the 
Parliamentary Prayer; but is it likely ? 

After serving on the Savoy Conference Cosin was nominated first 
of the committee of eight bishops appointed to revise the Prayer 
Book; but though accorded a predominating place he was, in fact, 
almost alone in his desire for comprehension. 

The Order in Council of 1552, which enjoined kneeling at the 
Communion, had been removed by Queen Elizabeth. It was now 
replaced, and the words ‘corporal presence’ were substituted for 
real and essential presence. So that in the doctrinal statement 
the revived order was made an assertion of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence instead of a denial of it, contrary to the known 
conviction of Cosin. How could Baxter be expected to kneel at a 
sacrament so defined? But Convocation, though it would neither 
adopt Cosin’s comprehensiveness nor his Protestantism, yet 
welcomed his beautiful prayers, and, at his suggestion, restored 
many effective sentences from the older liturgies to the soothing 
and edification of succeeding generations. 

In conclusion, I should like to acknowledge the ready help I 
have received from Mr. Fowler, Keeper of Bishop Cosin’s Library, 
Durham. 

ARCHIBALD MILMAN. 
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FAMINE AND CONTROVERSY 


In following the controversies that from time to time spring up over 
questions of Indian economics and finance, few can fail to be struck 
by the curious contrast between the unstimulating character of 
the materials and the violence of the conclusions which they are 
employed to educe. A reader who has followed Mr. Dadabbai 
Naoroji, for instance, through an intricate, not to say unintelli- 
gible, disquisition on the effects of an enhancement in the value 
of the rupee, will find that it all leads up to an accusation that 
the Government of India is ruining the Indians, expressed in a tone 
that might be adequate to the circumstances if the Viceroy or 
Secretary of State had come under suspicion of making away with 
public money for his own benefit. No English economist setting 
himself out to analyse the dismal phenomena of London poverty 
would think of striving to connect the origin of the evil with the 
administration of Lord Salisbury, but the professional critics of the 
Government of India generally start, whatever the subject may be, 
with the prepossession foremost. And the obscurer or more com- 
plicated the facts of a case may be, the better for the person who 
only engages with them for the sake of bringing out some conclusion 
of his own. There could hardly be, in reality, a more intricate or 
difficult question to answer with certainty than the question whether 
a country with a miscellaneous population of 300 millions of people, 
in all stages of development, has advanced or gone back in prosperity 
between two fixed dates. Yet in the case of India the most transi- 
tory and accidental phenomena are constantly appealed to in 
evidence that the country is in a decline, always, of course, with the 
implication that the seat of decay is in British rule. About the 
mischiefs of the British connection, the Indian gentlemen who appear 
at such inquiries as Sir Henry Fowler's Committee on the currency 
and Lord Welby’s Commission on the adjustment of the Home 
charges, seem to have as little doubt as the Irish Nationalists; but 
the Irish do not base their dissatisfaction on statistical refinements, 
and the Indians do. 

It is very intelligible that a period of distress should bring 
criticism into activity. As a matter of fact, a single bad season in 
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{India generally raises the question whether there is not something 
wrong with the Government; a coincidence of two or three seems to 
be taken as proof positive of maladministration. And the inquiries 
which are always held on the conclusion of a famine, with an eye to 
overhauling the administrative machinery and remedying any defects 
that may have been revealed before it is put away to wait the next 
emergency, give a sort of impression that the Government is on its 
defence. As regards the combating of famine, the Government of 
India in these latter days needs no apology, and on that score it has 
almost ceased to be assailed, but there seems to linger a feeling that 
it is somehow responsible for the seasons. But it is, of course, 
notorious that the good and had years which Providence allows us do 
not follow each other in their due proportions, sandwich fashion. 
Over long periods of time the good or the bad weather may pre- 
dominate with singular persistency, as, for instance, the good did 
during that forty years’ spell of agricultural felicity that England 
enjoyed from 1720 onwards, or as did the bad during the lean years 
that led out the seventeenth century and those which brought the 
nineteenth century in. Every bad famine in history of which we 
have any definite knowledge has been the result of one of these com- 
binations of unfavourable seasons. Nevertheless, as even in England 
there never comes a sequence of two or three hot summers or early 
winters without someone coming forward with an opinion that the 
climate is changing, it is not to be wondered at that in the midst of 
the stress and despondency engendered by a famine, people should 
quickly take up the idea that these visitations are becoming more 
frequent, and that they are also becoming more severe. For the first 
proposition there is no evidence at all, and we should require to have an 
accurate knowledge of the last five centuries at least of Indian agri- 
cultural history, instead of knowing one, before we could form any 
judgment on the matter. The second proposition is more arguable, 
and it is easy to understand how the belief that famines are becoming 
sorer comes to be widely held at the present moment, when the 
country has been through a long period of scarcity. One bad season 
necessarily leaves the country less able to resist another following 
quickly after, and India has sustained a singularly long run of ill luck. 
In the Central Provinces the bad times began with the spring of 
1893; in Rajputana even earlier. A succession of ten, perhaps 
twelve, poor or bad rainy seasons had there preceded the failure of 
the monsoon in 1899. Itiseasy to understand that this last, which 
brought about the crowning calamity of a water famine, came to be 
looked upon as an unparalleled visitation of nature, when, if an equal 
failure of the monsoon had happened as an isolated phenomenon, it 
would have produced nothing more than inconvenience. There is 
even now considerable distress in India, and it seems possible that 
before the next monsoon the Government may have a million people 
112 
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on famine relief; but, if it had not been for what has preceded, the 
actual conditions of the present year would not have produced any 
noticeable distress. That India has been passing through a period of 
more prolonged and persistent weather adversity than any recorded m 
the chronicles of the British era appears beyond question. Still, it 
seems unnecessary to infer a connection between the meteorological 
coincidence and the presence of the British Government, still less to 
go on to the conclusion that that Government, if it cannot manage 
the seasons, had better retire from business. The only other country 
that is confronted with the famine difficulty, and that in a much less 
aggravated form, is Russia. It cannot be pretended that Russia 
suffers from an alien Government unsuited to the genius of the 
people. But famines there continue to be frequent, and no one 
takes up the position that the Czar and his Ministers are responsible 
for the conditions that give rise tothem. To make a real case for 
the contention that India is becoming increasingly susceptible to 
famine, it should be necessary to point to some instance in the past 
in which a failure of the crops did not produce a state of starvation 
among the people, and it is very safe to say that the required 
instance will never be forthcoming. 

As regards the East, as far back into the past as tradition ex- 
tends, from the days of Abraham downwards, we encounter constant 
mention of famine. In those early days, when Providence inter- 
vened more directly in the affairs of the world, a pair of birds or 
an unfailing cruse supplied the simple but restricted means of 
famine relief. Ideas have since then advanced, and far from finding 
in the salvation of two or three exceptional persons a cause for 
thankfulness, public opinion now demands that nobody shall be 
allowed to starve if the whole resources of the State have to be 
devoted to the work of rescue. Whatever may have been the merits 
of the native dynasties, it will not be alleged that the idea of 
such an obligation ever entered the mind of a Hindu or Mahomedan 
ruler, and for that matter it is only within quite recent!years that it 
has been definitely acknowledged by our own Government. The 
notion of responsibility for the lives of all is, in fact, one that could 
not have been fully developed before the development of com- 
munications, As long as there were large tracts of country 
absolutely inaccessible to traffic at certain times of the year, it is 
obvious that the policy of a general guarantee against starvation 
could not be propounded. Such districts had to! take|their chance, 
as was the case with Orissa in 1866. In the Southern India famine, 
though there was considerable loss of life, the ‘railways greatly 
mitigated the situation. In 1880 the Famine Commission drew up 
a comprehensive scheme of protective railways, which should put 
every region in the country within reach of assistance, and, a series 
of years of plenty fortunately succeeding, the entire scheme was able 
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to be carried out before the next emergency arrived. The result is 
that the Government’s task nowadays, on the occurrence of a famine, 
is mainly to provide the people with employment at rates which will 
afford them subsistence. The supply of food settles itself according 
to the level of prices. As a corollary, the effect of a local scarcity is 
felt all over the country, and bad news of the crops in Madras 
immediately sends up prices in market towns that nestle at the foot 
of the Himalayas. A certain section of ‘educated native’ opinion 
makes much of this fact, on the ground that the question is as broad 
as it is long, and that if they have relieved distress the railways 
have also removed the possibilities of those golden days when in rich 
land-locked districts grain would be quoted at 100 seers ' the rupee. 
The argument, of course, overlooks altogether the interests of the 
owner of the grain, which is the more singular as ihe voice of Indian 
public opinion is, as a rule, entirely on the side of the landlord class 
and oblivious of the tenant and labourer. But the native objector 
is nothing if not irresponsible ; and the position, which is perfectly 
maintainable economically, that it is better that one portion of the 
country should enjoy the full benefits of local prosperity, even at the 
cost of the sorest suffering to another, is one that he never finds 
the constancy to occupy. , 

It is a common experience of Anglo-Indians returning home 
from a famine-stricken region to be asked whether they had not 
great difficulty in procuring food. That is an extremity that 
probably has not confronted any European household during the 
past century. It was not always so. ‘There is an instance in the 
earlier records of the Company of the settlement at Surat sending 
round ships laden with provisions to the settlements on the Madras 
coast, lest their brother factors and writers should perish of starvation. 
Those were the good old days when famine was famine, when a store 
of food was like a skin of water in the desert—a thing beyond price, 
because equivalent to life itself. As a contrast, it may be mentioned 
that the bread-bill of the writer, who was living in the centre of 
the afflicted tract in the North-Western Provinces in 1896-97, 
never rose throughout that period. There may have been some rise 
in the price of flour, but it was not sufficient to induce the European 
bakery dealt with to pass it on to its customers. On the other hand, 
all Europeans were giving to their native employés, whether domestic 
servants or workmen, an increase of at least 20 per cent. as com- 
pensation for dearness of provisions. The reason, of course, was that 
the coarser grains had risen in price out of all proportion to the 
increase in the price of the higher sorts. It was, in fact, a most 
interesting exemplification of the truth of that striking generalisa- 
tion which we learned in youth, I am afraid with frigid interest, to 
distinguish as the ‘ Law’ of Gregory King. As a matter of fact, there 
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were many temporary and local instances of the price of the common 
millets, which form the principal food of the poorer classes in the 
North-West, rising above that of wheat. Such a topsy-turvy pheno- 
menon would be, of course, inconceivable in a European country, and 
it may seem to be in contradiction to what has been said above as 
to the sensitiveness of the Indian grain markets. Butit is necessary 
to distinguish between the alert, well-informed business caste and the 
common people, dull of apprehension and wedded to habit. It follows, 
of course, that there was not, and could not be, any attraction of 
supplies from outside the East. Nevertheless, the comparatively 
insignificant rise in the price of the coarser grains was sufficient to 
produce frightful misery in India. Famine there arrives with 
appalling suddenness. In August 1896 there was heavy rain. A 
large railway bridge on one of the affluents of the Nerbudda, below 
Jubbulpore, on the main line to Bombay, was swept away by the 
loods rushing down from the Satpura hills, But it was the last 
effort of that year’s monsoon. A month later the ground had been 
baked dry by the powerful sun of early autumn and an untimely 
revival of the hot west winds. The autumn crops, already planted, 
withered as they stood, and sowings for the crop of the following 
spring became impossible. Under such circumstances the first thing 
that happens is that the whole class of agricultural labourers is thrown 
out of employ. Simultaneously, on the apprehension of a failure of the 
crops, prices are sent up with a bound, and the entire hand-to-mouth 
part of the population finds itself in the course of a few days face to 
face with want. 









One of the earliest signs that times are beginning 
to be hard is an unusual influx of beggars into the streets of the 
towns. The village mendicants have found rural charity failing, 


and, acting on the maxim of their prototype in Ithaca, 
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they come flocking into the larger towns. The small cultivators, 
working partly on their own patches of ground, partly as paid hands, 
are the next to feel the pinch. Then it passes on to the artisans and 
petty shopkeepers who depend on the custom of these classes. Un- 
able to comprehend the sudden rise of prices while they see the grain 
stores as full as before, the suffering classes now probably seize the 
idea that their troubles are due to the greed of the grain merchants, 
and we hear of a few shops being sacked and such-like demonstrations. 
It is only at this stage that the patient, orderly populace shows any 
signs of excitement. A few weeks later, and either a timely rain 
arrives to retrieve the situation, or the famine operations of Govern- 
ment come into play. Employment is thrown open to the able- 
bodied in the relief works; the infirm and agedare drafted off to 
poor-houses ; those who cannot move from their homes have been 
brought upon the village relief lists; the respectable poor in the 
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towns, such as aged pensioners and purda-nashin women, have been 
looked up and registered for assistance; and the population settles 
down in quiet resignation to endure whatever may be before it. 
How much the worst part of a famine nowadays is the time before 
famine has begun, those few preliminary weeks when Government 
would not be justified in setting to work the ponderous machinery 
of famine relief while there still remains the hope that things may 
right themselves, [ had an opportunity of seeing with my own eyes 
in the middle of October 1896, on a week-end excursion to the 
jungles of the Banda district in the North-West Provinces. Even 
from the windows of the railway carriage the signs of the times 
brought themselves to notice, the usually solitary plains being 
dotted with figures of crouching women, who turned out to be 
occupied in winnowing the jungle grasses, from the seeds of which 
they would get a sort of miserable porridge. The tents, though far 
from any village, were besieged at all hours by aged crones and 
children, who soon come to feel their position as the bouches inutiles 
ofthe community. But the most positive proof of the straits of the 
people occurred at our last picnic, which was taken on the banks of 
a river running through a lonely gorge, where a little religious 
settlement of Eremites living in caves in the cliffs had developed, 
doubtless by its attractions to pilgrims, into a good-sized and 
ordinarily thriving village. The attention paid by a gathering 
crowd to our preparations for lunch was painful in its intensity. 
The boys of the party pressed so near, and their looks were so 
eloquent, that at last they were offered some food, though not with 
any idea of their accepting it ; but they accepted eagerly, and a saddle 
of mutton which was handed over was cut up and finished to the 
bone in a few moments. A joint of beef disappeared in the same 
way without question, and then we were at the end of our resources. 
It was a gruesome scene, for when a Hindu—even a Hindu boy— 
has come to eating meat from a European’s table, he is not far from 
the point at which other men feel impelled to cannibalism. But at 
any rate, one was able to feel as one came away that relief was surely 
at hand. What must have been the sensations with which men 
witnessed the approach of a famine in days of yore, knowing 
that the miseries before their eyes were nothing to what must 
follow, that those who were now suffering must suffer worse, that 
thousands who had still sufficient to go on with must soon be in the 
same state as the present sufferers, and that perhaps after all the 
infant and the aged were happiest in their lot, as their struggle was 
briefer and their release sooner? Happily there need be no thought 
of all this in the present day. A couple of months later, about 
Christmas time, the same party were down on the same ground and 
found all signs of suffering obliterated. The relief system coming 
into operation in November had put the whole country on its legs. 
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The only sign of the former state of things was the presence of a 
few begging children at the roadside railway stations, where they had 
presumably discovered a pitch that paid. 

The administration of famine now admits of little improvement. 
The principles of the thing are thoroughly understood, and have been 
enunciated with masterly lucidity in the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1901, which will become a classic in Indian official 
literature. Differences of practice there will always be, according to 
the differences in foresight and temperament among those who have 
charge of affairs at each particular juncture, but the cardinal points 
of a proper famine policy are now so distinctly laid down that the 
margin for personal error or incapacity has been greatly reduced, 
and even if the present generation of officials should disappear before 
the next emergency arises, the lesson has been so well taught that 
there is not the remotest chance of a mistake such as that which 
cost Orissa so dear in 1866 ever being perpetrated again. The 
danger is perhaps rather that the excellence of the Code may produce 
too rigid a reliance upon it, and weaken individual initiative. It is 
a risk that the Commissioners themselves have foreseen and dropped 
a caution upon in their report. It is also likely that officers will 
work with less zeal—and we cannot afford any evaporation of zeal in 
the depressing circumstances of a famine campaign—if they are 
bound to the book than if they have a certain latitude for carrying 
out their own ideas. Only those who have seen how work such as a 
big famine charge takes possession of a man when he is living cut 
off from society and other interests can realise how he is chafed 
when he has to carry out instructions which go against his own 
convictions of how things ought to be done. But a wise adminis- 
tration will always manage to reduce this sort of friction to a 
minimum. Nor need we fear that the interest of famine adminis- 
tration will ever suffer from success becoming easy and mechanical. 
Amidst the manifold complications and distractions of a Government 
suddenly called upon to meet such a crisis, there will always be 
abundance of room for miscalculations of judgment and for errors 
in execution. 

Perfection will always elude us; and if we hit it the fact probably 
would not be recognised, for the pendulum of opinion is always 
swinging backwards and forwards over the golden mean, and the 
policy of Government conforms to its alternate inclinations. Before 
the famine of 1896 the Central Provinces had had a little local 
scarcity of their own in the districts of Saugor and Damoh. It is 
believed that the Government of India thought that the measures 
adopted had been needlessly energetic and expensive, and that word 
was passed down to that effect. When the greater famine set in in 
1896, therefore, the consideration uppermost in the minds of the 
local authorities was to go slowly and cautiously to work, the result 
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being that their measures were rather behindhand with the situation 
and not so effective as they might have been. At any rate, the 
Nagpur Government came in for considerable criticism as having 
fallen short of the required standard of efficiency. Accordingly, 
when famine reappeared on the horizon in the autumn of 1899, the 
then Chief Commissioner determined that, cost what it would, there 
should be no complaint that the relief was not ample, and the 
criticism to which the Government has since been exposed is that 
its measures were over-lavish and risked the demoralisation of the 
people. Even Sir Antony MacDonnell’s management of the famine 
in the North-West Provinces did not entirely meet the approval of 
the Commission of 1898, although in the light of late events the 
Lieutenant-Governor appears decidedly to have the advantage over 
his critics. But this action and reaction of opinion is inevitable, 
and such differences of opinion point, not to defective administra- 
tion, but rather to the keenness of latter-day criticism. The famine 
machinery of the Government of India in its present condition 
fulfils the two primary objects of keeping all who will live alive, 
and all who will work in an efficient state of health, it may be said 
completely. 

This is a great and perfectly unique achievement; but it has no 
sooner been accomplished than we begin to be aware, as usual, that 
it only leads up to a great many other difficulties beyond. Everyone 
must have asked himself the question whether in checking the 
intensity of a famine we do not merely widen the trough over 
which it spreads. The colossal statistics of the last visitation from 
which India has suffered are eloguent—400,000 square miles affected, 
with a population of sixty million persons. It is impossible for 
obvious reasons to estimate where this famine stands as a phenomenon 
of meteorology, but these figures have never been approached within 
British records. There seems to be no mystery, however, about a 
continual increase in the numbers of the affected. The reason that 
famine is less intense is that one district can draw upon the resources 
of its neighbours, meaning a diffusion of high prices which is felt 
everywhere by a population peculiarly susceptible to the least rise 
in the cost of the necessities of life. Still this, true as it is, only 
leads up to the further question why the people of India should be 
so susceptible. Upon the fashionable explanation of the moment 
—that it is due to the heaviness of the revenue taken by the 
Government from the land— it is not necessary to spend words. The 
person primarily responsible for the prominence that this contention 
has lately assumed—Mr. Dutt, a retired civilian of Bengal—has just 
been blown from the gun, so to speak, by a heavily shotted minute 
of the Government of India—a solemn mode of execution that 
perhaps gives too much importance to the attempt. The fact is 
that if India was started to-morrow with a clean slate it would be 
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necessary to put a rent upon the land, for the same reason that Mr. 
Willcocks in his recent report upon irrigation and agricultural 
development in South Africa insists on the imposition of such a 
charge, namely, that it is a necessity for clearing out the worthless 
holders and for substituting those who really mean to make the most 
of the land. But if the contention of exorbitant land revenue fails, 
as it certainly does fail, to explain the liability of India to famine, 
where does the explanation lie? Other countries besides India are 
mainly agricultural, and depend withal on a rainy season for their 
prosperity—as, for instance, South Africa and Australia. Why is it 
that in these a drought, though causing losses on a scale which 
thrusts questions of rent and land tax into insignificance, yet does 
not produce famine? How is it that England in the early years of 
the nineteenth century was able to sustain a rise of wheat to over 
150s. the quarter without famine, while in India the least enhance- 
ment of the coarsest grain brings about empty stomachs? Why is 
it that in England famines ceased in the Middle Ages while they 
have been known in Ireland within living memory? The accepted 
answer to that last question is that the English people have been 
used to feed on wheat and the Irish on potatoes. As the diet of a 
population is so will its cireumstances be. It will not increase its 
numbers beyond the point at which they can supply themselves 
with their customary food, and on the other hand the wages of 
labour cannot drop below the point that will maintain the labourer 
in his customary style of subsistence throughout the year. Thus a 
high standard of living, wheat instead of potatoes, acts both as a 
check on over-population and on a decline of remuneration. But 
the standard of living of the people of India as a whole is as 
low as a combination of frugality and indifference can depress it. 
Malthus wrote, evidently having India in his mind, that if there 
were a country in which it should be a binding duty on every 
man to marry at the earliest possible age and have a son, the 
economic condition of that country was bound to be deplorable. 
But it seems likely that the low standard of life in India has 
more to do with over-population than even the religious ideas of 
the Hindus in respect of the obligation to paternity. Hundreds 
of thousands of aborigines have no ambition beyond a scanty 
meal of the coarsest grain, supplemented by the fruits of the 
jungle obtained in competition with the wild animals. Among 
such a people the idea of any check on reproduction is naturally 
non-existent, and it is practically non-existent throughout the 
labouring classes of India. And the reason for this difference in the 
standard of comfort, with which we get to the conclusion of the 
matter, is undoubtedly in man himself. One must dismiss at once 
and entirely in thinking of India the Western idea of society as of 
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a mass of beings all struggling to get upwards. We are in contact 
with a country where everything if left alone tends to sink down to 
a dead level—the lowest possible consistent with the preservation of 
existence. Hard and miserable as the lot of the masses seems to 
us, it does not occur to them to busy about bettering it. The 
Mahomedan element is largely anti-economic. Even Mahomedan 
soldiers in the service of Government demur to putting their money 
in the regimental savings banks, because they consider the interest as 
usury. The Hindu, on the other hand, is fatalistic. His status is 
determined by the accident of birth and admits of no improvement, 
so that the idea of getting on in the world naturally is of no great 
force with him. The famine operations themselves furnish a most 
instructive example of the inveterate tendency of Indian human 
nature to sink down upon the lowest level available to it. The 
system of relief for the able-bodied has fixed a maximum rate of 
remuneration, beyond which the State cannot go without risk of 
enticing people away from their proper occupations, and a minimum 
wage, which is calculated to represent the equivalent of the smallest 
allowance of food that will keep the recipient in good health. With 
a collection of European workmen, even of Neapolitans, under such 
circumstances, we should surely find every man taking éare to earn 
the full rate. But in Hindustan, instead of the higher wage 
acting as an inducement, it is rather found that the guarantee 
of a subsistence allowance offers an irresistible temptation to 
idleness. It is better to do as little as possible, according to the 
coolie’s view of life, even if one feels that one could eat more, than to 
toil after satiety. In fact, the least laxity in the administration of 
the system, such as a local under-estimate of the purchasing power 
of the money payments, will bring people in crowds to those works, 
with the open intention of reposing in comparative comfort upon the 
minimum wage. Nor is this inertia only found in the spiritless and 
depressed classes who come upon the Government relief works. In 
the Calcutta mills, for instance, where, if anywhere, the native 
working-hand has a chance of rising into comparative affluence, it is 
commonly found that a spell of good times is followed by a labour 
scarcity, the reason being that the workmen, immediately they find 
themselves with a little money in their pockets, break off and go 
away to live upon it till it is done. It is not easy to lift a 
population satisfied with the very least and strangers to the 
impulse of getting on in the world. The Bombay land revenue 
system, which has come in for so much criticism of late, was 
originated by men full of enthusiasm for the interests of the 
natives of the country. Had its introduction fallen among a 
population such as the small cultivators of France, it would have 
ended, in all likelihood, in establishing on the soil a community, 
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not only of peasant proprietors, but of peasant capitalists. But the 
authors of the system reckoned on dealing with the ‘economic man ’ 
of the books, a being with an enlightened sense of self-interest, and 
eager to improve his opportunities. Instead of this they came up 
against a totally different character, quite incapable of the fore- 
thought for averaging the proceeds of a good year so as to meet 
the deficiencies of an unfavourable one, to whom, therefore, a light 
rent was of little permanent advantage, while his unfettered rights in 
his property only facilitated access to the money-lender. And while the 
people are so helpless economically the difficulty of helping them from 
the outside grows with theirnumbers. Since the population increases 
by something like a million a year, and by far the greater portion of 
the new arrivals are brought into the world by those who have nothing 
themselves, the assertion that India is growing poorer is unques- 
tionably true in the sense that it continually contains a greater number 
of very poor individuals. We cannot interfere with early marriages, 
nor can much be done to check the excessive subdivision of land 
which is at once a cause and an effect of a low material standard ; and 
the checks which Nature uses to adjust matters are no longer opera- 
tive. In England the one great famine of our history, that of 
1315-16, brought compensation for its tremendous sufferings in the 
shape of a permanent amelioration in the position of the labouring 
classes, which swept away the remnants of serfdom. The scarcity of 
hands made labour more valuable, and though the labourers were not 
socially strong enough to take full advantage of the position, all the 
enactments for regulating wages could not prevent their getting some 
benefit of it. But effective famine protection precludes the possi- 
bility of any such gain. As soon as the famine is over the surplus 
labouring population is returned back upon the market, and the 
competition for employment remains as severe as before. There can 
be no rise in wages and no improvement in the condition of the 
workers. If it were not for the fact that so very great a proportion 
of the working classes are tillers of the soil on their own account, 
and therefore more dependent on the season than on the wages 
market, the situation would be still more serious than it is; but 
the fact that efficient famine protection is not a final policy is 
coming to be more and more generally recognised, and no one can 
read the Report of the recent Commission, presided over by Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, without seeing that it registers a distinct 
advance in our views upon the whole subject. Admirable as the 
portions dealing with the actual treatment of a famine are, those 
which are occupied with suggestions for the future in the way of 
rendering the people less liable to the scourge are even more 
important. 

The recommendations range over a wide field, from specific 
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proposals for legislative and administrative measures in regard to 
the tenure of land down to benevolent aspirations for the extension 
of popular education and the encouragement of agricultural research 
on a systematic basis. But the common object that connects them 
all is the idea of elevating the position of the people. It is a colossal 
task, to awaken the ideas, stimulate the desires, and raise the 
standards of a huge population insensitive to the core to new 
influences. Progress will be slow, imperceptible to the ordinary eye. 
There are no heroic remedies ; there will be no triumphs to point to, 
and no rewards to be gained. The final result is doubtful, and will 
not be revealed to this generation. Still, if we are to remain in 
India at all, the raising of the level of the people should surely be 
our first aim, and there is much encouragement in what has already 
been achieved. The creation of a great middle class of professional 
men, merchants, capitalists, and Government servants, educated, 
thriving, keenly alive to their own interests, and increasingly 
interested in public affairs, which is the most striking social pheno- 
menon in the India of to-day, is entirely an achievement of British 
rule. 

And one of the unheroic conditions of improvement is to be 
always heedful that we do not take more than is necessary out of the 
pockets of the people. The process of ruling a poor Oriental country 
with a modernised Western Government is one that must always call 
for caution, and in these days the voice of Economy is almost 
inaudible in the demands for expenditure, all with the best intentions 
and vouchers, that come in from all sides—from without the country 
as well as from within. There is the more need for watchfulness 
because there is so little criticism of the effective sort. There is 
indeed plenty of rhetoric over the misdoings of the Government, but 
it is of the kind which comes after the event. In this very question 
of land revenue settlements, which has assumed so much prominence 
lately, people will readily come forward with sweeping statements 
that they are at the bottom of the economic mischief, and propose as 
a modest remedy that the whole country should go over forthwith to 
the principles of the Permanent Settlement; but discussion and 
analysis of any particular district Settlement at the time of its being 
made is a thing one never sees-—except in one of the Anglo-Indian 
papers. We are constantly hearing the complaint that military 
expenditure is increasing, as it must increase if the Army is to keep 
in line with the times, but when a considerable increase was made the 
other day in the number of the officers of the Indian Army, and, stil} 
more remarkable, when their pay was virtually raised by a great 
acceleration of promotion, there was no criticism whatever. The 
Government is constantly engaged in bettering the position of its 
servants of all classes, from the High Court Judges down to clerks, and 
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such measures are always popular and have always something to re- 
commend them, but they often come about in a strangely haphazard 
manner. The exchange compensation allowance, which applies to 
the whole of the European element in the public services, including 
His Majesty’s officers on the Indian establishment, is a striking 
instance. That officers who entered the service of Government before 
the events that led up to the collapse of silver should be indemnified 
for a virtual loss of salary which neither they nor anyone else could 
have anticipated, was admitted to be an obligation morally binding 
on the Government, even by so whole-hearted an economist as 
the late Mr. Fawcett. But when the Government, after waiting 
twenty years, suddenly introduced the principle of compensation, it 
was doing very little for the chief sufferers, many of whom had 
vanished from the scene, and giving the main benefit to those 
who had no title to it, inasmuch as they had entered the service 
when the risks of a rupee salary were perfectly well known. But 
more than ever since the gold value of the rupee has been fixed 
does the continuance of the compensation, apparently for per- 
petuity, seem uncalled for. India can hardly pay too dearly for the 
right men ; but it is notorious that for the last six years the Civil 
Service has been attracting men of the very best stamp, the pick of 
the universities, and it may be supposed that what brings them is 
the certainty that now belongs to the salary, and not the additional 
dole of compensation. At any rate, if the pay of the services 
requires re-grading, as is very probable, it should be done in a 
considerate fashion after due inquiry into the circumstances of the 
different branches, and not by the continuance of an awkward and 
paradoxical expedient. Not to go further into the subject, there is 
always plenty of room for criticism of the kind that is inspired by a 
vigilant and continuous attention to details, and since it is hopeless 
to expect this in the overburdened House of Commons, the one 
refuge is the India Office. There is something rather disquieting, 
then, to the person who puts his hopes in the sobriety of Whitehall, 
in the exuberantly optimistic language which has been used by the 
Secretary of State on different occasions lately. At a lecture given 
in the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, Lord George Hamilton 
is said to have spoken of the recent surplus in India as sufficient to 
make a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s mouth water, and added that 
it was ‘the bounden duty of the Government, as those surpluses 
seemed likely to continue, to try and utilise them to the develop- 
ment of India’s resources.’ Surely the one bounden duty of a 
Government faced with the threat of a standing surplus is to restore 
the excess to the taxpayers from whom, ex hypothesi, too much 
is being taken. But in justice to the Government it must be said 
that things are not so bad as the Secretary of State pictures them. 
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There was a certain amount of ‘ window-dressing’ about the surplus 
of last March, since it was inflated by the profits of silver coinage, 
which by the confession of all parties has no business to be treated 
as part of the Government’s revenues at all, and the rest of it comes 
from the fact that a considerable portion of the military establish- 
ment was serving abroad at the charges of the English exchequer. 
The war in South Africa and the war in China have been two very big 
windfalls to the Indian treasury, without which it could not have got 
through its embarrassments as it has. Even taking this fortuitous 
assistance into account, the strength which the finances of the 
country have shown through a most trying period is remarkable, 
and there are plenty of grounds for anticipating the future 
hopefully. But the statement to which Lord George Hamilton 
committed himself in Parliament recently, that there had been no 
increase in taxation in his time, but a reduction in the Customs, 
though literally correct, is hardly better than a quibble, seeing that the 
Customs duties in their present comprehensive form were established 
just before he took over office. The Secretary of State’s determined 
optimism no doubt allows him only to see one side of the case; 
still, in another the declaration would have been almost uncandid. 
There seems to be a real danger for the country in this buoyant 
attitude of mind, which looks upon a surplus as something to be 
distributed among the first deserving objects. If Indian coal, which 
was the Secretary of State’s theme, has the magnificent future 
before it which Professor Wyndham Dunstan reckons, there can surely 
be no need for coming to its assistance. All that the trade should 
want for its development is abstention from fussy interference 
with the labour supply. 

Next to a great general the greatest of public economists is a 
great famine administrator. The timely measures of such a man, 
the judgment with which he is able to strike the balance between 
defect and excess, and the order which he introduces into every 
detail of a complicated system, not only save thousands of lives, but 
hundreds of thousands in public money. Pre-eminent among all 
who have had to do with this work stands, by common consent, the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, who, after 
taking the province through its dark times into prosperity, resigned 
last November to his successor a Governorship that has been held 
by more eminent men and fewer below the standard than any other 
in India. As his time in the North-West drew to a close the less 
important, but more highly graded, Governorship of Bombay fell 
vacant, and all India expected that Sir Antony MacDonnell would 
be transferred to a province suffering from the economic difficulties 
with which he was so peculiarly fitted to grapple. But, to the 
general regret, the appointment was bestowed elsewhere. And it 
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must be rather a numbing reflection to any younger members of the 
public service in India who happen to be subject to the last infirmity 
of noble minds, to observe that the retirement of an officer whose 
achievements have made his name a household word in India creates 
less attention in England than the return of some junior peer, who, 
being sent out to Madras or Bombay, manages to get coached 
through his time by the permanent officials without falling into any 
flagrant mistakes. Men in India, however, learn to do without the 
demonstrative side of public life; and Sir Antony MacDonnell no 
doubt finds his reward in the consciousness of possessing the respect 
and admiration that honest and public-spirited men will never fail to 
give to commanding ability exerted in a great cause. 


G. M. CHESNEY. 





A CHARTERED ACADEMY 


‘A GREAT step forward has been taken in the matter of organisation of 
knowledge in Great Britain.’ So runsa statement in the Times news- 
paper which caught my eye the other day. The statement in question 
bore a familiar sound. From the time when I first became interested in 
public affairs I have learnt time after time, to my gratification, that 
we were either taking or about to take ‘a great step forward ’ towards 
our political, educational, politico-economical, intellectual, or social 
development, The number of such steps that I can recall is beyond 
my power of enumeration. But by all ordinary standard of measure- 
ment we ought before now to have attained a stage or sphere of 
influence, in the organisation of knowledge, situated far above the 
comparatively low level on which I was born and bred. It is true 
that my experience of life has raised doubts in my mind as to whether 
great steps forward are identical with great progress onwards. The 
older one grows, the more one is inclined to accept the truth of the 
French saying, ‘ Plus ¢a change, plus c'est toujours la méme chose.’ 
Still I retain sufficient of my bygone youth to cherish a lingering 
hope that some day or other a great step forward may show me that 
Galileo’s famous saying, ‘e pur si muove,’ is true of the world mentally, 
as well as materially. Whenever, therefore, I am told that a great 
step is on the eve of being taken towards the development of 
human knowledge, I always turn eagerly to learn what fresh benefit 
humanity is about to secure. I had no sooner learnt that the 
‘organisation of knowledge,’ whatever that may be, was to be advanced 
by some novel process, than I proceeded to ascertain how knowledge 
was to be organised upon a solid and substantial basis. Before, 
however, I had read the first few lines of the article which commenced 
with so grandiose an announcement I learnt, to my bitter disappoint- 
ment, that the novel process was nothing but a reproduction of an 
old, a familiar, I might add a venerable, proposal to the effect that 
for the intellectual development of Great Britain the great 
desideratum was the creation of a British Academy similar to that 
enjoyed by France under the title of the Académie Frangaise. Ever 
since I can remember, the alleged advantages of an institute in which 
men of light and leading should receive official distinctions, discharge 
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official duties, and receive official salaries and wear official decorations, 
have been dinned into the ears of the British public by the advocates 
of official recognition for men of letters. Ever since I can remember, 
also, the cry for an Academy of Knowledge has been baffled by the 
brutal good sense of the British public, which clings to the belief that 
science, literature, and art are better advanced by individual effort 
than by any system of collective organisation conducted under official 
patronage. 

Since the death of Matthew Arnold the Academy fad—if I 
may use the word in no offensive sense—has enjoyed a period of 
comparative and, to my mind, welcome repose. Nobody has a 
higher admiration than I have for the author of ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland.’ His talent fell short of genius, but it was unique of its 
kind. A lucid clearness of style chastened by an almost morbid 
horror of exaggeration; a love of symmetry in all things; a 
detestation of all that is crude, harsh, and vulgar ; a cultured worship 
of the beauty of the written word ; a desire to regulate all ebullitions 
of sentiment and passion by the laws of logic, were the qualities 
which seem to me to differentiate Matthew Arnold from all the 
writers of our time and country. To anyone acquainted with him 
personally or by the study of his writings it is intelligible enough 
that he should have been fascinated by the conception of a literary 
Areopagus which should lay down hard-and-fast rules as to the pro- 
prieties and amenities of literature; should restrict the licence of 
letters ; and should place all offenders against good taste under the 
ban of public opinion. If by any evil chance a British Academy 
had been established in his lifetime, the first name to be included 
in the ranks of the so-called Immortals would by common accord 
have been that of Matthew Arnold. Had he been born a French- 
man, he would infallibly have been an Academician. Being born a 
Briton, he was doomed to pass his life as an Inspector of Schools, whose 
scholastic labours were diversified by the production of charming 
essays which were caviare to the general public, but which formed 
the delights of a small circle distinguished for intellectual culture. 
I have always thought the best criticism ever passed on Matthew 
Arnold was one attributed, with what justice I know not, to the then 
Master of Balliol, who on being asked whether he did not think 
the latter’s essay on Marcus Aurelius a very brilliant production 
answered, ‘ Quite so, quite so; one M.A. on a brother M.A.’ 

I should experience therefore a certain hesitation in ignoring the 
arguments by which Matthew Arnold defended his plea for the estab- 
lishment of a British Academy of Knowledge, were it not for my 
conviction that the project whose authors are now petitioning for 
incorporation by Royal Charter would neve: have commanded his 
support or approval. His heart’s desire, as I have stated, was to see 
British literature placed under the control of a scholastic Academy, 
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whose authority was to be recognised as supreme in the world of letters. 
But according to the preliminary prospectus of the Academy Chartered 
Company (Limited) literary men pure and simple are not to be eligible 
for seats on the board. I feel therefore at liberty to criticise the 
extraordinary character of this novel Academy of Knowledge, which 
purposes to exclude literature from the scope of its programme. 

This programme was first divulged to the world in the columns 
of the Times. Other papers were, apparently, not considered 
worthy to receive the new evangel directly, but were expected to 
take it second-hand from Printing House Square. The authorship 
of this programme is concealed, but I fancy I shall be near the mark 
in suggesting that its unnamed contributor to the columns of 
the leading journal was one and the same person with the writer 
of the article in the Times which appeared on the day following the 
issue of the programme, and which heralded this new departure as 
‘a great step forward’ towards ‘the organisation of knowledge in 
Great Britain.’ The only objection to this surmise is that the 
author of the programme and its eulogist seem to be somewhat 
at variance as to the character of the institution for whose 
incorporation a Royal Charter was demanded in the closing days of 
last year. The petition describes the body about to be incorporated 
as ‘The British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philo- 
sophical, and Philological Studies.’ The domain of literature was felt 
to be too vast even for the grasp of omniscience as embodied in ‘ cer- 
tain representative scholars ’—I am quoting from the programme— 
‘who met for the first timeat the British Museum on the 28th of June 
last.’ It seems that in order to launch the Argosy of knowledge with 
any chance of success, the representatives of culture in convocation 
assembled agreed to lighten the vessel by throwing over part of the 
cargo. The part to be consigned to the sea consisted of the depart- 
ment of ‘belles-lettres, poetry, and fiction.’ The official eulogist of 
the scheme to whom I have referred deprecates the exclusion of litera- 
ture from the benefits expected to be conferred on other branches 
of knowledge by the process of organisation under the control of a 
National Academy, and expresses a pious aspiration that means may 
be found to modify the constitution of the body. I fully agree that 
if we are to have an Academy at all, it should be so framed that ‘ The 
British Academy,’ to quote its titular appellation, should not exclude 
from its ranks the literary representatives of that heritage of genius 
bequeathed to the British race by Shakespeare and Milton, by 
Fielding and Swift and Sterne, by Byron and Scott, by Tennyson 
and Dickens and Thackeray, and by scores of other British authors 
of scarcely less world-wide fame. As, however, things stand, not one 
of the above authors named, according to the programme of ‘ certain 
representative scholars,’ would have been eligible as an Academician, 
supposing such a body had existed during their lifetime. I may 
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add that we have every cause to be grateful for the birth of the British 
Academy having been postponed to our own time, as, if it had been 
in existence from the days of Queen Elizabeth, the writers whose 
names I have mentioned would either have remained outside its 
ranks, or would not have written the works which form the literary 
glory of our English-speaking race. 

The birth of ‘ The British Academy ’ seems, like that of all mouse- 
parturient mountains, to be enveloped with a certain shroud of 
mystery. All we are told is that the chief European and American 
Academies met in Congress at Wiesbaden in October 1899; that an 
International Association was formed there and then ; and that sur- 
prise was expressed by the representatives of the Continental and trans- 
Atlantic Academies that Great Britain had no Academy of her own, 
unless the Royal Society could be so considered. England had other 
things to think of, in the days when the fate of Ladysmith was hang- 
ing in the balance, than the proceedings of a cosmopolitan Congress at 
Wiesbaden, and I admit, to my shame, that I—in common, for that 
matter, with the vast majority of my fellow-countrymen throughout 
the British Empire—was utterly ignorant, till I had learnt the fact by 
the perusal of ‘ The British Academy’ programme, that an International 
Congress had met in the former Residenz Stadt of the Dukes of 
Nassau ; and that to the present time I am ignorant who were the 
representatives of Great Britain, by whom they were appointed, or 
whether their instructions gave them authority to do anything beyond 
taking part in the debates of the Congress. Whatever their functions 
may have been, these representatives felt it their bounden duty ‘to 
satisfy the requirements of the International Association of Academies.’ 
This conclave of universal knowledge, of whose existence I never 
heard till the other day, held its first annual meeting in Paris in 
1900. I learn with a sense of relief that it only meets once every 
four years, but my satisfaction is impaired by the discovery that its 
next meeting is to be held in London in 1904. It seems, in so far as I 
can gather from the programme of the proposed Academy, that the 
‘certain representative scholars’—whomsoever they represented and 
by whomsoever they were nominated—were appalled at the idea of 
the International Association of Academies meeting in the capital of 
England, while Fngland had no Academy of her own which could meet 
the requirements of her Academic visitors. They therefore took upon 
themselves to form ‘ The British Academy,’ which ‘ held its first meet- 
ing at the British Museum on the 17th of December, 1901, and 
petitioned His Majesty for incorporation by charter.’ 

We thus find ourselves confronted by an accomplished fact. 
The ‘certain representative scholars’—who may, for anything we 
know to the contrary, have no more claim to represent British scholar- 
ship than the three tailors of Tooley Street had to dub themselves 
‘we the people of England’—have drawn up a scheme for a novel 
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British Academy, have constituted themselves and their friends 
the first Academicians, and have arrogated to the body thus formed 
the sole right of adding fresh members to the ranks of the Chartered 
Academy. If, by any ill-advised decision, His Majesty’s Government 
should grant the charter demanded, the country will find itself saddled 
with a new institution which is not required by public opinion; 
which will probably prove ineffective ; but which, if it should possibly 
prove effective, would assuredly prove injurious. Before any such 
institution is established, its merits or demerits should be freely dis- 
cussed in the public press and in Parliament, and, if necessary, should 
be investigated by a Royal Commission. After all, if the International 
Association of Academies is not to make its entry into London for 
two years more, there is no immediate hurry about constituting a 
body qualified to take part in its deliberations. If England is to be 
bidden to the banquet of international knowledge, she has no cause 
to fear her exclusion from the feast owing to her lack of requisite 
Academic garment. 

I venture therefore to state various reasons why, in my opinion, 
this demand for a Chartered Academy should not be accorded with- 
out the fullest consideration. In the first place, the whole manner in 
which the project has been concocted has too much of the hole-and- 
corner air to commend itself to popular approval. Practically, the 
outside public were kept in the dark till the draft of the proposed 
charter had been actually submitted to the Crown. The only 
plausible explanation of this reticence is that the promoters of the 
scheme were aware that its sole chance of success lay in its being 
rushed through before public attention had been called to the sub- 
ject. Again, I always distrust projects whose authors conceal their 
identity, and thereby presumably seek to secure a reception for their 
projects which they could not hope to obtain on the strength of 
their own individual personalities. I take it for granted that ‘the 
certain representative scholars’ who met at the British Museum were 
the real founders of ‘The British Academy’ scheme. The British 
public cannot be fairly accused of idle curiosity if it would like to 
know the names of these representatives of British scholarship. 
They may be men of the highest eminence, but on the other hand 
may equally well be scholastic nobodies. I dwell on this fact 
because I have reason to believe that in many cases the gentlemen 
whose names appear in the list of petitioners for the charter of 
incorporation know little or nothing about the character and con- 
ditions of the charter, and gave their adhesion to the project in the 
careless good-natured way in which people are apt to give their 
adhesion as patrons to any project not involving—or supposed not 
to involve— pecuniary liability as the price of patronage. 

Apparently the ‘certain representative scholars’ nominated as 
the first Fellows of the Academy the persons who at their request 
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consented to sign the petition for incorporation. It would seem also 
that the Fellows so nominated are to elect the President and Council 
of the Academy from amidst their own number, and that any new 
Fellows are to be appointed at the discretion of the original Fellows. 
Thus the government and the administration of the British Academy 
will remain entirely and exclusively in the hands of the ‘certain 
representative scholars’ and of their nominees. As many, if not 
most, of the signatories of the petition are friends or personal 
acquaintances of my own, I should find it extremely difficult 
to express my individual opinion as to how far they have 
any claim to act as a representative body of our English men of 
letters at the present day. But I think they themselves would 
be ready to admit that, with a few rare exceptions, they would 
be more justly described as men with literary proclivities than as 
men of letters. I may be told that ‘The British Academy ’ is not to 
concern itself with British literature, and that therefore any objec- 
tion I might raise as to the Fellows nominated as representatives of 
literature falls to the ground. The utterances of the Academic 
oracle are, however, as susceptible of conflicting interpretations as the 
utterances of Delphi. I am told in one line of the programme 
that the new Academy leaves belles-lettres, poetry, and fiction out of 
its immediate view.’ I am told in the next line that the new 
Academy ‘aims solely at the promotion of the study of moral and 
political sciences, including history, philosophy, law, politics and 
economics, archeology and philology.’ Which statement am I to 
believe ? I fail utterly to realise any distinction between belles-lettres 
and literature which would differentiate the works of Mr. James 
Bryce, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Lord Acton, Dr. Gardner, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Ward, Dr. Pelham and Professor Bury, from the 
writings of ordinary men of letters, or why the above gentlemen 
should be selected as the academic representatives of literature in 
preference to a score of writers who, with or without reason, have 
made far greater mark as authors of the day. I find on the list of 
some fifty odd gentlemen who, as signatories of the petition, are 
entitled to be Fellows of ‘The British Academy,’ any number of 
Masters, Fellows of colleges, Professors, and University Dons, who 
may be eminent for their philosophical, legal, politico-economical, 
archeological, and philological attainments. On all such matters I 
am too ignorant to express any opinion; but as one whose life has 
been largely concerned with literary matters I do not hesitate to say 
that a British Academy comprised of such materials would not 
command the respect and confidence of the British public, how- 
ever well it might ‘satisfy the requirements of the International 
Association of Academies.’ 

I hold therefore that, if we are to have a British Academy at all, 
it should be originated in a different fashion, constructed on 4 
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different basis, and formed of different materials from those of the 
body for which ‘ certain representative scholars’ are now demanding 
a Royal Charter. The demand has been referred, so the Times 
informs me, to the Privy Council. The Times further informs me 
that ‘the Privy Council will of course report in favour of the charter 
being granted.’ How this may be I have no means of saying. I would 
only express my hope that, if the Privy Council should recommend 
the granting of the charter, its recommendation will be accompanied 
by a stipulation that the first Council of the Academy should be 
nominated by the Crown, and that the election of Academicians 
should be placed in the hands of a body more truly representative 
of public opinion than that which ‘certain representative scholars ’ 
have devised for their own benefit and aggrandisement. 

Even, however, if ‘The British Academy’ could by any possibility 
be transmogrified from what it appears to be at present—a Mutual 
Admiration Society of, for the most part, second-rate notabilities— 
into a genuine representative body of British letters (using the word 
‘letters’ in its widest sense), I should still deprecate the genesis of 
such an institution. I should say myself that this country was 
already burdened with societies established for the organisation of 
every branch of human learning. First and foremost there is the 
Royal Society, whose officers, I am informed in the prospectus, 
‘have held out the right hand of fellowship to the new-born sister 
society, and have conveyed their warmest wishes for its continual 
and increasing prosperity.’ Within a few days of this prospectus 
appearing in print, and of my being told on the authority of the 
Times that the Privy Council will recommend the grant of a 
charter to this ‘new-born sister society,’ my friend Sir Norman 
Lockyer writes, as a leading member of the Royal Society, to re- 
pudiate the sisterhood and to assert that ‘ until the charters of King 
Charles II. are abrogated or revised there is no place for a new 
charter by King Edward VII. giving power to a new body to deal 
with the subjects the study and encouragement of which were 
previously committed to the Royal Society.’ It appears therefore 
that anybody who, metaphorically, might have taken shares in ‘ The 
British Academy,’ Limited, would be entitled to have his name 
removed from the list of shareholders, on the ground that he had 
been misled by erroneous statements in the prospectus. Whether the 
Royal Society has conferred any great benefit on the advancement of 
scientific knowledge is a matter concerning which I am too ignorant 
a scientist to express any opinion. All I know is that the title of 
F.R.S. presupposes a certain amount of scientific eminence on the 
part of its possessor. Nor can I suppose that a learned society s0 
venerable in its antiquity can be unworthy to ‘hold out the right 
hand of fellowship ’ to ‘ the International Association of Academies.’ 

Moreover, in addition to the Royal Society we have the Royal 
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Literary Fund, the British Association, the Society of Authors, the 
Institute of Journalists, and any number of similar institutions which 
are supposed to promote and develop the organisation of all the 
various branches of British knowledge. Poetry, in so far as I am 
aware, is the only branch which in servants’ phrase is not ‘looked 
after’ by some institution or association of its own. The only reason 
I can suggest for this omission is that the interests of our ars 
poetica are safeguarded by the existence of an official Poet-Laureate, 
and one Poet-Laureate is surely enough. Indeed, there are ir- 
reverent scoffers who would say that even one is one too many. 
Happily the employment of honorary titles in social life is not in 
accordance with British ideas of self-respect. If it were not so, there 
is hardly a man of means and education within the British Isles 
who would not be able to embellish his visiting-card with any 
number of letters denoting his membership in one or more of the 
various geographical, geological, antiquarian, philological, musical, 
scientific, dramatic, and social institutions which flourish in these 
realms. The more the number of these institutions is increased, the 
more their collective authority is decreased; and on this ground alone I 
should hold the creation of ‘The British Academy ’ to be unnecessary. 
I may have my doubts whether The Royal Academy does much te 
promote the excellence of British art. Still, the title of R.A. bears 
with it a certain distinction at the present day. But the value of an 
R.A. will be appreciably diminished if a new Academy is established 
whose members would be equally entitled to the designation of Royal 
Academicians. 

I quite admit that men of letters in this country have some cause 
of complaint as to the insufficiency of their recognition by the State. 
Whether literature would gain or lose by such recognition is an open 
question. This much, however, is certain: that if honours are to be 
bestowed on authors of high eminence, these honours, if they are to 
be of any value, must be bestowed by the State, as the Executive of 
the nation, not by a self-constituted body of ‘certain representative 
scholars’ who, by hook or by crook, might have got themselves in- 
corporated under a Royal Charter. Anybody acquainted with the 
routine of election to the Académie Frangaise can judge for himself 
how little this routine would commend itself to English ideas or 
tastes. Literary merit or intellectual repute has very little to do 
with filling up the seats that become vacant from time to time in 
the ranks of ‘the Forty.’ The two chief requisites for a successful 
candidate are absence of originality in any marked degree, and the 
possession of ‘much importunity.’ The candidate has to canvass 
for himself; he has to make the acquaintance of, and ingratiate 
himself with, every Academician he can come across. He has to 
bring every sort of political, social, clerical, and even feminine influ- 
ence to bear upon the members of the Academy ; he has, in view of 
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his election, to write works bowdlerised—not, as in old days, ad usum 
Delphini, but ad wswm Academie. He has, finally, to pay a visit 
in person to every Academician, and to ask him, cap in hand, for the 
favour of his vote and influence ; and if the candidate succeeds after 
many efforts in obtaining his ambition he is required, on his admission 
to the ranks of the Immortals, to pronounce an extravagant eulogy on 
his predecessor in the academic chair, whose opinions, literary and 
political, were probably entirely opposed to his own, and for whose 
claims to eminence he may have a well-merited contempt. I can- 
not doubt, from the eagerness with which admission to the Academy 
is sought by writers of eminence in France, that to be a membre 
de Académie Frangaise constitutes an appreciable asset, whether 
literary, social, or financial. But I doubt seriously whether the fact 
of being a Fellow of ‘ The British Academy ’ would improve in any way 
the position of the recipient of such an honour. It is difficult to 
conceive that Tennyson or Browning, Carlyle or Froude, Dickens or 
Thackeray, would ever have desired to be members of a British 
Academy if their entrance could only have been effected under the 
conditions required for admission to the French Academy. They 
might have accepted membership if offered them by the State in 
the name of the nation, but they would most assuredly not have 
accepted such membership if it had been offered them by a clique of 
‘certain representative scholars’ who had no authority whatever to 
speak in the name of the British nation, or still less in that of British 
literature. 

It was once my fortune to have been for many years a member of 
a Club Committee. Amongst their functions was included the duty 
of selecting a certain number of names from amongst the candidates 
for election, and electing them out of their turn on account of eminent 
services to science, art, orl iterature. I have heard that one of the 
candidates, thus elected out of turn, wrote forthwith to an American 
friend to inform him that the distinction thus conferred upon him 
was equivalent to the honour of being elected an Academician in 
France. I am afraid, however, this opinion is not shared by the 
British public. I cannot truly say that the indifference with which 
the country at large regards the distinction thus conferred is matter 
for surprise, or still less for reproach. I can affirm with a safe con- 
science that I and my colleagues tried honestly to discharge our 
duty, and that as a rule we selected the candidates whom we con- 
sidered the worthiest recipients of the honour. But somehow our 
collective conscience invariably led us to select men of second-rate 
eminence—men, that is, belonging to the same category as the self- 
constituted Fellows of ‘ The British Academy,’ and, I may add, of much 
the same type as the Committee of which I formed an unworthy mem- 
ber. Years have gone by since I ceased to serve on the Committee 
in question ; but I have noticed ever since my retirement that the 
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same class of candidates are selected by my successors, men of note 
no doubt in their own circles, but whose names convey nothing to 
the general public. So, given human nature, and especially British 
buman nature, it will be to the end. A Committee, whether it 
belongs to an Academy, a club, or a company, is always certain to 
have a preference for commonplace mediocrity as opposed to original 
talent. I do not assert that a State official would always confer 
literary distinction on the worthiest recipients of such distinctions, 
but I do assert that he would be far more likely to do so than any 
Committee comprised of men possessed of literary proclivities, but 
not possessed of literary eminence. 

It is no business of mine, or of any English man of letters, 
to discuss the question whether the existence of the Académie 
Francaise has or has not advanced the interests of French literature. 
The Emperor Napoleon the Third is recorded to have said, after his 
return to France from his exile in England, that whenever he wished 
to recall any practice or usage or custom in France he always 
thought of the English counterpart, and decided therefrom that the 
French equivalent must be the exact opposite. In like fashion one 
is justified in saying that whatever suits France does not suit 
England, and vice versd. If therefore it could be proved—to my 
satisfaction—that French literature had profited by the existence of 
an Academy, I should be all the more inclined to assume that British 
literature would not profit by the existence of a similar institution 
in England. A love of symmetry, a respect for logic as distin- 
guished from common-sense, a passion for uniformity, an impatience 
of anomalies, are qualities characteristic of the French intellect. To 
systematise everything is the innate instinct of every French thinker, 
writer, and scientist. In our country, on the other hand, symmetry, 
logic, and system commend themselves very faintly, if at all, to 
popular approval. The existence of anomalies is to us a matter of 
absolute indifference. If we get what we want, we are unconcerned 
as to how we get it. The subservience of the individual to the 
community is the cardinal principle of every French Administration, 
no matter whether under an empire, a monarchy, or a republic. 
The right of individual freedom is the basis of every English 
Administration, whether Liberal or Conservative. It may be said 
that of late years England under the sway of Progressive and 
Collective ideas has tended somewhat towards the restriction of 
individual liberty by State regulation. But this tendency is of its 
essence ephemeral. According to the Latin proverb you may drive 
out Nature with a pitchfork, but it will always crop up again. And 
our British nature leads us to cherish individual freedom—the 
right of every man to do what he likes subject to the authority of 
the law. It is easy to see how this passion for individual liberty 
displays itself in our politics, our religion, our art, and our literature. 
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Our English men of letters are a law unto themselves. We have 
no schools or colleges or universities which exercise any authoritative 
jurisdiction over literature. We have no laws of style, scarcely any 
standards of prose or poetical composition. As a body we are all 
alike disposed to obey the Horatian dictum and ‘ nullius jurare wm 
verba magistri.’ 

It is quite possible to have an almost fanatical admiration for the 
English language as a vehicle for the expression of the highest ideas 
in the simplest form, and yet to be conscious of certain defects which 
mar the perfection of its merits. Whenever I read a French news- 
paper, or any ordinary French essay or novel, I am struck by two 
things. The first is the paucity of the ideas expressed; the second 
is the elegance of the phrases in which those ideas are expressed. 
Slovenly writing is very rare in French literature, even of the most 
ephemeral kind. Any Frenchman able to write at all seems to be 
able to write correctly, to use the proper word in the proper place, 
and to be aware that, in accordance with the stereotyped rules of his 
own language, there is only one form of words in which any given 
idea can be correctly expressed. I am willing to allow that this 
correctness of diction is due in no small degree to the uniform 
education in their own language imparted to all pupils at French 
schools. Of the system of uniform education the Académie 
Frangaise is the corner-stone. All I contend is that a system which 
meets the requirements of France is not necessarily adapted to the 
needs of England. On the contrary, a system which suits France 
and Frenchmen is primé facie unsuitable to England and English- 
men. The strength of our island race lies in our insularity, and I for 
one should deeply regret the success of any educational process 
which tended to restrict what hostile critics call the licence of English 
literature. Uniformity of style, regularity of expression, acquaint- 
ance with prosody, and accuracy of grammar are all useful 
acquisitions to an author’s store of knowledge, but these acquisitions 
are dearly purchased by any sacrifice of the originality which forms 
the basis of our literary fame. Critics might plead with justice that 
if Carlyle had been taught that the constant repetition of grotesque 
epithets and nicknames jars upon a refined taste, if Ruskin 
could have been taught that word-painting can be over-elaborated, 
if Browning had been instructed that metre and melody improve 
poetry, if Dickens had received an academic education, if George 
Meredith had been warned that the contortion of sentences 
does not augment their impressiveness, if ‘George Eliot’ had had 
impressed upon her the truth that philosophical speculations are out 
of place in a romance, and if Thackeray could have been led to 
appreciate the irrelevance of introducing personal disquisitions of a 
commonplace character into the course of his stories of real life, the 
work of all these authors would have gained in grace and force, 
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This I grant. On the other hand, I should plead that if we had an 
educational system in this country powerful enough to curb the 
exuberances to which I have alluded we should never have had The 
History of the French Revolution, The Stones of Venice, The Ring and 
the Book, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Dombey and Son, The Mill 
on the Floss, or Vanity Fair. For my part I prefer our English 
gardens, with their trees and bushes growing much as Nature bids 
them, to French gardens with their clipped hedges, their pollard 
trees, and their trim parterres. My taste, which is that of the vast 
majority of my fellow-countrymen, holds good in like fashion with 
respect to the gardens of literature. 

If I have made my meaning clear, it will be obvious that my 
objection to ‘The British Academy’ is one which could not be re- 
moved by any alteration in the details of the particular scheme 
which has just been introduced to the world by ‘certain represen- 
tative scholars’ assembled at the British Museum. I could wish 
that at our schools the study of the English classics, the rules of 
English grammar, and the right pronunciation of the English 
language were made parts—and prominent parts—of English edu- 
cation. But beyond this Iam not prepared to go. If an Academy 
such as France possesses is to be of any practical use, it must 
exercise an authority over English letters incompatible with the 
individual freedom of language, style, thought, and expression which 
has rendered English literature the most original that the modern 
world at any rate hasever known. The ideal of every Academy is that 
of Procrustes ; and of all things on earth to which the Procrustean 
system can be usefully applied, the last is the literature of England. 
I am aware that in this opinion I differ from many men of letters— 
if I may venture so to describe myself—whose authority on literary 
subjects is far higher than any to which I can lay claim. My 
endeavour, however, in this, as in every subject on which I have ever 
written, has been to express the common-sense view of common 
people. I think, whatever superior persons may hold to the 
contrary, it will be found that the British public does not wish for 
a British Academy, would much sooner be without it, and is of 
opinion that it would be either a mischievous or an useless institu- 
tion, and would most probably prove both useless and mischievous. 

However this may be, I feel assured that the Academy devised 
by ‘ certain representative scholars’ is not one which would commend 
itself to English favour. If we are to have an Academy at all— 
concerning which my answer would be that of Talleyrand to the 
applicant who told him it was necessary to live, Je n’en vois pas 
la nécessité—let us have an Academy representing, not a number 
of respectable elderly gentlemen with literary proclivities, but the 
English men of letters who have made literature the vocation of 
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their lives. Let the Academicians be nominated by the State, not 
self-elected by a self-constituted body. 


Epwarp DICEyY. 


P.S.—Since the above was written a list has been published of a 
number of gentlemen eminent in literature, politics, arts, and sciences 
who have signed a petition to His Majesty, deprecating the creation 
of ‘The British Academy ’ to the detriment of the Royal Society. It 
would be ungracious and invidious to discuss the comparative claims 
to distinction of the signatories of the two petitions, the one praying 
for a charter to the proposed Academy, the other deprecating the 
issue of any such charter so long uncalled for and incompatible 
with the claims of the Royal Society. All I need say is that, taken 
collectively, the authority of the latter body altogether exceeds that 
of the former body, supported though it is by ‘ certain representative 
scholars’ whose authority has still, in as far as the outer world is 
concerned, to be taken upon faith. 
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LAST MONTH 


THE CLEAN SLATE 


THE new century has set inwith a vengeance. It almost takes one’s 
breath away to see the extent and character of the changes that 
have occurred in our national affairs since the world passed from 
1900 to 1901. One may hope that these changes are recognised by 
the majority of politicians of all parties, and that people generally 
realise the meaning of all that has happened during the last fourteen 
months; but it must be confessed that there is little evidence that 
this is the case. Members of Parliament and journalists alike seem 
to be living from hand to mouth, and not even the dramatic 
surprises of the past month appear to have brought home to them 
the fact that ‘the clean slate’ policy has been applied to other 
things besides the programme of the Liberal party. We are 
separated from the Victorian era, with its wondrous record of 
national development and prosperity, by less than a year and a 
quarter, but there has been more of the ‘ making of history’ during 
that brief space of time than there had been for a quarter ofa century 
before. 

No one can doubt what the chief event of the month has been. 
The sudden announcement on the 12th of February that Great 
Britain and Japan had entered into a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, for the term of five years, revealed to the world a new 
departure in the foreign policy of Great Britain of the gravest and 
most startling character. The avowed object of the treaty is the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Far East, and more particularly 
in China and Corea. It does not appear that it has any bearing 
upon possible events west of Siam, but further east it binds the con- 
tracting parties to act together if disturbances should take place, 
‘either by the aggressive action of any other Power or by dis- 
turbances arising in China or Corea.’ Whilst claiming to be strictly 
pacific and non-aggressive in intention, the essential fact is 
indisputable that this treaty makes Great Britain and Japan allies 
in all that affects the problem of the Far East, and enables them to 
present a united front to any other Power or combination of Powers 
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that may threaten the status quo in that part of the world. The 
integrity of the Chinese Empire—including Manchuria—and that of 
Corea are thus guaranteed by the two most powerful naval states 
having an interest in Asiatic affairs. Thus, as it were by a stroke of 
the pen, and with the startling suddenness of a flash of lightning, 
the doctrine of ‘ splendid isolation’ on which Ministers descanted so 
proudly a few weeks ago has been wiped from the slate, and for the 
first time for well-nigh half a century Great Britain appears as one 
of the parties to a treaty of alliance with one of the Great Powers of 
the world. 

It is a change so revolutionary and so enormous, a change that 
affects so seriously the policy of a state which is in many respects 
the most conservative in Europe, that only the very rash can be pre- 
pared to criticise it on the spur of the moment. The announcement 
of the treaty was received in this country, after the first feeling of 
bewilderment had passed, with a great deal of cautious reserve. 
Some saw its manifest advantages, and dwelt upon them accordingly ; 
others could see only its possible dangers, and were correspondingly 
depressed. But so far most of our leading politicians have been 
more or less prudent and non-committal in their criticisms. The 
same may be said of the criticisms of the Continental Press. The 
journalists of the European capitals are evidently not less puzzled 
than English politicians to account for this revolutionary change in 
the character of our foreign policy. Most of them believe that it 
is directed against the possible aggressions of Russia upon China ; 
but Russia—-whose diplomatists never fail to take a defeat with 
smiling faces—blandly declares that it has no particular concern 
in this re-shuffling of the pieces on the chess-board. It has no 
aggressive intentions towards China, it announces; and if it had, it 
would know how to protect its own policy and interests despite the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. It is only in America that the agreement 
has been hailed with open and almost boundless satisfaction. There 
it is looked upon as being a continuance of the Far Eastern policy 
of the Government at Washington. Indeed, with that quaint deter- 
mination to discover the United States in every important trans- 
action on the surface of the globe, which distinguishes the average 
American citizen, some of the New York newspapers intimate that 
the credit for the authorship of the treaty belongs to Mr. Hay rather 
than to Lord Lansdowne. 

The first feeling of sensible people when the conclusion of the 
treaty was made known was one of profound regret that the 
Government of Great Britain should have found it necessary to 
abandon the position of isolation and absolute independence in which 
this country has so long rejoiced. After all, the most impenitent of 
Little Englanders could not fail to exult in the fact that England 
for many successive decades had no need to go fishing for alliances, 
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but was, on the contrary, able to reject all proposals tending in that 
direction that she might receive from others. ‘Splendid isolation’ 
might be a slipshod and slightly vulgar phrase, implying as it did 
a certain degree of insolent pride in our strength; but at the same 
time it expressed the uppermost feeling in many minds. A people 
who could afford to be friends with all their neighbours, but allies of 
none, could justly claim to occupy a position as proud as it was 
unique. If we were to descend from that position, if the moment 
ever came when we should be compelled for the maintenance of our 
interests to look for allies, Englishmen felt that the world lay all 
before them where to choose. There was no European state, at all 
events, that would not be eager to come to terms with us. So 
confident is the public upon this point that for some time past we 
have had a renewal of the old discussion as to whether it would be 
more to our interest to cast in our lot with Russia than with Germany, 
or vice versé. And, curiously enough, just at the moment when the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement was made known, public opinion seemed 
to have decided this question in favour of Russia. It is not surprising 
that to many persons it seemed a distinct abatement of our position 
when, instead of an alliance with one of the Great Powers of the 
Continent, we concluded one with Japan. 

Yet this feeling is not one that is really justifiable. Japan, it is 
true, has only come in contact with Western civilisation within the 
lifetime of many of us. When Queen Victoria had reigned for a 
score of years, the Britain of the Far East was still a sealed book to 
the outer world. To some of us it seems as though it were but yes- 
terday that we were reading the wonderfully graphic letters in which 
Lawrence Oliphant first lifted the veil, and showed us the quaint 
and delightful race who had so long been wrapped in a seclusion 
deeper than that of the harem, and who behind their closed doors 
had kept up a life in which the manners and customs of medieval 
Europe were combined with the graces of a civilisation older than 
that of Rome. Never in the known history of mankind has any 
nation undergone so complete and astounding a transformation 
within a limited period as that which Japan has undergone within 
the last forty years. The sealed kingdom has come to the front 
with a sudden rush, and now can claim a place with the foremost. 
It is, in many respects, more modern than any European country, 
including England. Its spirit is as practical, its methods as business- 
like, its enterprise as daring as are the spirit and methods and enter- 
prise of the people of the United States. With the opening of its 
doors to the outer world, it seems to have come to life rejuvenated, 
and, with an older history than that of any European state behind it, 
to be confronting the new era with all the virile force and hopeful- 
ness of youth. Never, in fact, bas the policy of the clean slate been 
carried out more completely than in Japan, and never has its wisdom 
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been more fully vindicated. Nor must we forget that, if Japan has 
assimilated the customs and the spirit of the West with an unequalled 
fulness and rapidity, it has at the same time given something in 
exchange to our own prosaic world. To speak of nothing else, its 
contributions to the ideals of art would alone constitute a reason for 
our gratitude. It is indeed an amazing spectacle that the world has 
been witnessing during the last two score years, the transformation 
of an archaic land, wholly remote from the spirit and aspirations of 
modern life, into one conforming with marvellous completeness to 
our newest and most advanced civilisation. 

For these reasons, if there were no others, the alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan is not to be regarded as placing us on a 
lower plane than an alliance with any European State would have 
done. Yet the question still remains, is the new agreement wise, is 
it safe; will it be favourable to the fortunes of this country or the 
reverse? Until we have much fuller information with regard to its 
causes and origin than we possess at present, it is impossible to give 
any positive answer to these questions. There are certain obvious 
arguments that seem to commend it to us. We secure under the 
treaty an immense accession of naval strength in a quarter of the 
world in which naval force is of greater value than almost anywhere 
else. We are able to pursue our difficult and costly task in South 
Africa with greater confidence than we could feel when we had no 
friend safeguarding our interests in the Far East. Above all, we 
have, it is to be hoped, secured by means of this treaty the future 
good-will and support of the new nation which has sprung into 
existence to redress the balance of power in a quarter of the world in 
which that balance has of late been rather rudely disturbed. All these 
obvious reasons count in favour of the treaty, and explain the exulta- 
tion with which the average man in the street has accepted the 
alliance. He has hailed it as enthusiastically as his predecessor 
hailed the dramatic cowp of the purchase of the Suez Canal shares 
in the far-off ’seventies. Perhaps he is right. We know how strenu- 
ously many sagacious persons protested against the transaction 
which made England chief proprietor of the Suez Canal. But their 
protests and warnings have not so far been justified, even though 
they may be eventually. The man in the street, who simply shouted his 
joy over an incident which gratified his sense of the picturesque and 
the theatrical, may fairly claim that his applause has been justified 
by the cotirse of events: and so, in like manner, the people who 
have greeted the revelation of our new alliance with acclamation 
may be able hereafter to say that they were wiser than the statesmen 
who cautiously withhold their definite approval, or the experts who 
point to the possible dangers that are involved in the agreement. 
That Ministers made this change in the well-established policy of 


the country without having some specific and serious reason 
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for doing so it iximpossible to believe. But we do not know what 
that reason was. For the moment, therefore, the only solid ground 
of objection to the treaty is that it has deprived us of that absolute 
freedom of action which our state of isolation secured for us during 
the greater part of the old century. Even this objection may, 
however, melt under the influence of passing events. The ill-success 
of British policy in China, and the corresponding growth of the 
influence of other Powers, Russia and Germany in particular, may 
quite conceivably reach a point before long that will make it apparent 
that the alliance with Japan is not only desirable but necessary. 

The war in South Africa has proceeded during the past month 
upon the lines to which we have become accustomed. The principal 
military event was the great ‘sweeping movement’ by means of which 
Lord Kitchener hoped finally to effect the capture of De Wet and 
the forces under him. Its success was only partial. Many Boer 
prisoners were captured, together with large quantities of stores, 
and De Wet’s last gun was seized, but De Wet himself escaped. 
Undoubtedly he has been greatly weakened as the result of this 
movement, but he still remains in the field, and it cannot be said 
that we have any further evidence of the demoralisation of the Boer 
forces. Unfortunately, if they have suffered heavy reverses during 
the month, they have also secured some victories, and have added to 
the long list of our casualties. That the ‘ wearing down’ process is 
being carried on, and that we are, in consequence, nearer to the end 
than we have been before is evident, but it cannot be said that there 
are any signs of that immediate collapse for which men have hoped 
so eagerly. In these circumstances we may look back with special 
interest to the story of the abortive peace negotiations with the 
Dutch Government. 

The visit of Dr. Kuyper, the Prime Minister of Holland, to London 
early in January was, Lord Rosebery rightly conjectured, undertaken 
with the object of promoting the stoppage of the war. After his 
return to Holland his Government communicated with the English 
Ministry, and in a tentative manner proposed that it should inquire 
of the Boer delegates in Europe if they were willing to proceed to 
South Africa to deliberate with the leaders on the spot. It would 
of course have been necessary for the delegates to be armed with 
safe-conducts from our own Government, and the Dutch Ministry 
inquired if such safe-conducts would be given. . The reply of Lord 
Lansdowne was substantially a negative, but it was a negative 
couched in conciliatory terms. The British Government could 
not, he said, depart from its decision not to accept the intervention 
of any foreign Power in the South African war, but if the Boer 
delegates themselves desired to lay a request for a safe-conduct 
before his Majesty’s Government, there was no reason why they 
should not do so, Up to this point the reply of the Foreign 
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Secretary was precisely what might have been expected, and no 
reasonable person of any party could complain of it. It seems a 
pity, however, that Lord Lansdowne should have gone on to express 
his doubts as to whether the Boer delegates in Europe retained 
any influence over the leaders in South Africa, and to urge that 
the quickest and most satisfactory means of arranging a settlement 
would be by direct communication between the latter and Lord 
Kitchener. This meant a direct repudiation of Lord Rosebery’s 
suggestion as to the means by which the war might possibly be 
brought to a close. If there would have been any loss of dignity 
on our part in allowing the Boer delegates to go to South Africa 
to induce their fellow-countrymen there to come to terms, or if 
there had been any suggestion that we should abate the conditions 
of peace which have been practically if not formally laid down, Lord 
Lansdowne’s action would have met with general approval. But no 
suggestion of this kind has been made by anybody, and we have 
consequently turned aside from one of the paths by which peace 
might have been reached without having any substantial reason for 
doing so. It is part of the price we have to pay for the bitterness 
with which the question of the war has been fought out in this 
country between the pro-Boers on the one hand and the Jingoes 
on the other, that even moderate proposals which might produce 
good results, and certainly could do no harm, are rejected from the 
fear that they might possibly be misinterpreted by one or other of 
the extreme sections. The general result is that there is nothing 
that is particularly encouraging to report as to the war. It goes 
forward slowly, and we can only wait patiently and hopefully for 
the end. 

Yet one painful subject connected with the great military 
struggle has deeply moved the public mind during the month. 
This is the question of the scandals—the word unfortunately is only 
too appropriate—in connection with the purchase of horses for 
South Africa. There are other scandals dealing with other depart- 
ments for supplying the Army with necessaries which have also 
received attention in Parliament and the press; but it is upon the 
Remount Department that the eyes of the country have been fixed. 
The story which has been slowly forced from an unwilling Minister 
is certainly one that reflects the gravest discredit upon not a few 
persons who have been in the service of the country. Everybody 
knows that from time immemorial wars have furnished an op- 
portunity to contractors to enrich themselves. But the profits that 
have been made by many of those who have been engaged in 
supplying horses to the South African Army have been so large as 
to be positively outrageous. What is still worse is the fact that the 
checks put upon the purchase of worthless horses by the agents of 
the Government have been ridiculously and shamefully inadequate. 

LL2 
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If there is any evidence of positive corruption, it has still to be 
produced ; and we are therefore bound for the present to assume 
that corruption did not enter into the transactions by which the 
Government acquired an enormous number of inferior animals at 
more than double their fair value. But if there was no corruption 
there was inefficiency, gross and palpable, and as a consequence of that 
inefficiency we have a scandal such as would tarnish the credit of 
any army in the world. The attempt of Mr. Brodrick to gloze over 
this scandal was very unfortunate. It did not happily succeed, and 
we are now promised an inquiry into the conduct of the official who was 
mainly responsible for the action of the Remount Department. But 
there are many others besides this gentleman whose conduct ought 
to be inquired into. And there is only too much reason to fear that 
there are many other departments where scandals of a similar 
nature would be brought to light if due investigations were made. 
It is to be hoped that the cry raised for efficiency in our public services 
will not be allowed to die away when the conduct of one single 
official has been inquired into. Mr. Roebuck himself had hardly a 
stronger case at the time of the Crimean War than that which is 
now waiting to be taken up by any man who has the courage and 
strength needed in these days by an administrative reformer. 
Perhaps the most striking incident of the month connected with 
the war has been the reception of Mr. Chamberlain by the City of 
London at one of the traditional Guildhall gatherings reserved for 
men of the greatest public service or the widest popularity. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a citizen of London in virtue of his membership of 
one of the livery companies, and it was consequently impossible for 
the Corporation to confer upon him the freedom ofthe City. But it 
awarded him the highest honour that it was in its power to bestow 
—an address in a gold box, with the usual accompaniments of a 
reception at the Guildhall and a luncheon at the Mansion House. 
The enthusiasm of the citizens over Mr. Chamberlain’s visit was 
unmistakable. Apparently the war is as popular in the City to-day 
as at the time of the relief of Mafeking. ll errors of judgment, all 
evidences of ministerial incapacity notwithstanding, the British 
public is still prepared to do homage to the man who has been the 
leading figure on our side in the drama of the last three years. No 
doubt Mr. Chamberlain is largely indebted for his present popularity 
to the abuse showered upon him from abroad. As I pointed out last 
month, Count von Buelow has made him in the eyes of the vast 
majority of Englishmen the hero of the hour; they have accepted 
him in the character assigned to him by his Continental assailants— 
that of the typical representative of our race—and they honour him 
accordingly. There is, however, another cause for his enormous 
popularity which those of us who are opposed to him in politics 
would be foolish to ignore, Rightly or wrongly, he has impressed 
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the electors with the belief that he is a man who knows his own 
mind, and who marches straight to his desired end, whatever it may 
be. There has been so much of hesitation and of shilly-shally in the 
conduct of so many of our leading statesmen of late that it is hardly 
surprising that the more robust and energetic performances of Mr. 
Chamberlain have elicited the admiration of the multitude. Itisa 
bad thing when a statesman seeks to advance himself by deliberate 
playing to the gallery ; but in these democratic days no politician 
can afford to leave the gallery out of his calculations when he appears 
behind the foot-lights. 

Turning from questions associated more or less closely with the 
South African War to other matters of foreign policy, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the determined manner in which some journals 
both in this country and the United States have been trying to 
aggravate the ill-feeling which unfortunately already exists between 
England and Germany. That we have received great provocation is 
undeniable. But the fiery retort of the country to the slanders on 
our troops has been accepted with something like meekness by the 
German people, and we have every reason to feel that we have not 
come off second best in that sharp but brief encounter. This being 
the case, it is difficult to understand why there should be any desire 
among sensible men in this country to keep up a state of irritation 
between ourselves and Germany. Yet the month has witnessed a 
heated and wholly needless controversy in which the two countries 
have been contending for the honour of having been the chief friend 
of the United States at the time of the Spanish War. The con- 
troversy was quite unnecessary, inasmuch as the Government and 
citizens of the United States certainly did not need any revelations 
from newspaper correspondents in order to satisfy themselves of the 
truth. In the December number of this Review I reported with 
absolute accuracy the state of feeling which prevails at Washington 
with regard to the action of England during the Spanish War. ‘ You 
were our friends then, and we had no one else,’ were the words ad- 
dressed to me by the most prominent of the actors on one of the fields 
on which the conflict was waged, and the sentiment he expressed seemed 
to be universally held. In these circumstances there was no need to 
aggravate the relations of Great Britain and Germany by searching 
the diplomatic archives at Washington in order to prove that at 
this or the other moment Great Britain had been more friendly to 
the United States than had Germany. No doubt it was done with the 
best intentions, but it was nevertheless a mistake. The immediate 
consequence was not a pleasant one for anybody. The German 
Government flatly contradicted the story told in the newspapers, and 
produced documentary evidence which showed that at least it gave 
the contradiction in good faith. That there had been a misunder- 
standing with regard to the nature of the memorandum addressed by 
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the Ambassadors at Washington to their respective Governments in 
April 1898 was obvious. It was a memorandum which did not 
affect the action either of England or Germany, and its publication 
has left the position of the two countries towards the United States 
precisely where it was before; but the unfortunate exaggerations 
and inaccuracies imported into the controversy on both sides have 
not been favourable to the maintenance or restoration of good-will, 
and the general feeling is one of regret that this wholly unnecessary 
discussion should ever have been raised. It was specially unfortu- 
nate, from many points of view, that it should have been raised at 
the time when the brother of the German Emperor was about to 
visit the United States on an errand of friendship and good-will. 
Happily the good sense of the American people has been shown by 
the way in which they have turned from these bygore quarrels in 
order to give a hospitable welcome to their illustrious guest. They 
can do this without in any way altering their estimate of the 
services which England undoubtedly rendered to them at more than 
one critical moment before and during the war. 

The Parliamentary Session so far has brought us no surprises. In 
the House of Commons, in addition to the prolonged debates on the 
new rules of procedure, there have been discussions on such questions 
as Welsh disestablishment, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
the Navy Estimates ; whilst both Lords and Commons have shown 
their interest in the revelations regarding the supply of horses and 
food to our army in South Africa, the Japanese Treaty, and the 
abortive attempt of the Dutch Government to bring about negotia- 
tions for peace. The reform of the procedure of the House of 
Commons has, however, been the absorbing topic of the month in 
Parliamentary circles. It cannot be said that the scheme of the 
Government has commended itself to the general sense of the House, 
or that Ministers have been fortunate in the way in which they have 
presented their case to Parliament. Their victories in the division 
lobby have in almost every case been secured by the easy device of 
making every proposal a test of the confidence of their supporters ; 
and just as anybody can govern during a state of siege, so any 
resolution can be carried when it is converted into a vote of confi- 
dence. But, whatever may have been the Ministerial successes in the 
division lobby, the course of the debates has been almost uniformly 
unfavourable to the Government. It has shown that some of the 
chief features of the Ministerial plan are viewed with almost as much 
suspicion on one side of the House as upon the other. Many of the 
most hostile criticisms of the rules have emanated from the Govern- 
ment benches, and hardly a speaker outside the official circle has 
been found to give anything like a whole-hearted support to Mr. 
Balfour's proposals. This fact must seem surprising to those of us 
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who have recognised the urgency of this question of Parliamen- 
tary procedure. It was only last month that I dwelt upon its 
necessity if the lost efficiency of the House of Commons was to be 
restored to it, and its old place in the respect and affection of the 
country regained. In ordinary circumstances it might have been 
supposed that the best men of both parties would have been willing 
and even eager to unite in this great workof reform. Unfortunately 
Ministers have made it clear, both by their proposals and their 
manner of advocating them, that they are thinking more of the 
Executive than of Parliament. The tendency of the new rules is 
not to restore to the House of Commons its old freedom of debate, 
and its power of interposing at any time in transactions affecting the 
national honour and welfare, but to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive, making it practically independent of Parliament, except 
when a direct vote of want of confidence is moved. Here, truly, we 
have another instance of the cleaning of the slate. Mr, Gladstone, 
with all his bitter indignation against the odious and systematic 
obstruction of Parliamentary business, never consented to any 
proposal which made the Executive practically master of the House 
of Commons. Nor would any of the.great Conservative statesmen of 
other days have done so. But we live in new times, a new century ; 
and one of the features of the time that are now becoming prominent 
is the public dislike of the House of Commons, the distrust of 
Parliamentary contro], and the willingness to leave everything, or 
almost everything, to be settled by the Executive on its own 
responsibility and authority. Never in modern times has the 
Executive enjoyed so much freedom from control as during the 
present Administration. Never have we seen the opinion of 
Parliament treated with so much contempt, or the individual 
member playing so pathetically impotent a part as he has done since 
1895. What is surprising is that so few people seem to recognise 
the stupendous and ominous change that is thus creeping over the 
face of the British Constitution. No doubt many of the supporters 
of the present Government think it a good thing that it should have 
its hands free, especially in time of war, and that the ‘ talking shop,’ 
as they contemptuously call the House of Commons, should be left to 
talk, aimlessly and purposelessly at large. One wonders if they see 
in what direction we are drifting, or how quickly we are leaving the 
old principles of self-government behind us. One fact at least they 
can hardly ignore—that is, that the increased powers which the 
Executive is now successfully claiming, and the increased freedom 
from the control of the Representative Chamber, will not always be 
enjoyed by the party now in office. Sooner or later, and it may be 
much sooner than men expect, another Government will take the 
place of the present one. The boot will be on the other leg, and 
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the politicians who are now sullenly acquiescing in the curtailment, 
almost to the point of extinction, of the rights of private members 
and the control which iu the old days the House of Commons had 
over the acts of the Executive Government, will wake up to the fact 
that a Ministry with which they may have no sympathy, and whose 
principles they may distrust completely, has through their act been 
made master of the destinies of the Empire. 

If Mr. Balfour had been gifted with a clearer foresight, and had 
taken larger and longer views, he would hardly have made the grave 
mistake of treating the reform of the procedure rules as a party 
question. He would rather have sought, upon this matter at least, 
to work as far as possible in concert with the best Parliamentarians 
of all parties and sections. His purpose should have been to make 
the House of Commons master within its own House, and to 
strengthen rather than weaken the legitimate influence of the great 
body of members who do not happen to belong to the Government 
of the day. As it is, he has striven simply to put into the hands of 
the official ring of the moment—Unionist to-day, but it may be 
Radical or Democratic to-morrow—something like absolute power. 
I cannot conceive how any genuine Conservative, in the old and best 
sense of the word, can view his proceedings with approval. I said in 
& previous article that he was not to be regarded as one of those who 
build ‘ not for an age but for all time,’ as a man ought to build when 
he is dealing with a fabric so ancient and majestic as the British 
Constitution. I had no idea when I wrote how soon and how fully 
my criticism would be justified. 

As for the details of his scheme of reform, there is little need to 
discuss them here. Every right-thinking man is agreed that stern 
measures should be adopted for the prevention of flagrant and 
deliberate obstruction. But one of the penalties by which Mr. 
Balfour seeks to attain this end is strongly resented by the great 
body of members on both sides. I refer to the proposal to exact an 
apology from members who have been suspended before allowing 
them again to take their seats. The absurdity of this proposal is 
manifest. An unscrupulous man would treat the apology as a farce, 
and would probably offer it with an effusiveness that would make the 
rule ridiculous in the eyes both of the House and the public. A 
scrupulous and honourable man might feel himself compelled to 
refuse the desired expression of regret, and the House would then 
find itself involved in a quarrel with an innocent constituency which 
it had practically disfranchised in violation of its constitutional rights. 
The Government, after a severe struggle, have at last wavered in 
their defence of this unfortunate proposal, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that they will end by abandoning it. As for the regulations 
regarding the hours of sitting, and the substitution of Friday for 
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Wednesday as the day given to private members, the House must be 
left to decide for itself, but it ought to have a free choice in the 
matter, and not be compelled to act under the coercion of the cry of 
‘confidence.’ That which strikes an outsider in looking at these 
proposals is that they tend still further to make the Representative 
Chamber a house of play rather than a house of work, and to leave 
members no task but that of registering the decrees of Ministers. 

If there had been a strong Opposition, led with efficiency and 
energy, the Government would hardly have ventured to make 
proposals which they know that a large body of their own supporters 
heartily dislike. But, alas! the Opposition, always weak and 
divided in the present Parliament, is now weaker and more divided 
than ever. I have spoken of the Japanese Treaty as the chief event 
ofthe month. Next in importance to it must unquestionably be placed 
the new and grave crisis in the history of the Liberal party. After the 
Chesterfield speech of Lord Rosebery, a widespread belief prevailed 
that the party might be practically united on the basis of the policy 
which was outlined in that speech. On the burning question of the 
war Lord Rosebery’s proposals received the assent of all but the 
most fanatical members of the pro-Boer party and the small clique 
whose every act is animated by their personal hatred of the 
ex-Premier. Day by day this belief in a substantial re-union 
of Liberals grew stronger. All over the country Liberal associa- 
tions passed resolutions which were practically an invitation to 
Lord Rosebery to assume his old place in the party. Even Sir 
William Harcourt seemed to be prepared to welcome him back. 
In the middle of the month Lord Rosebery went to Liverpool, 
where he met with a reception so enthusiastic that it recalled 
memories of the days when Mr. Gladstone made his triumphal 
progresses through the country. In the course of his chief speech 
he entered into a full explanation of his meaning when he 
advised the Liberal party at Chesterfield to ‘clean its slate.’ I do 
not think the explanation was needed, except for those who had 
wilfully misinterpreted the speaker’s intention. In substance it 
amounted to a declaration that what he meant was not the abandon- 
ment of Liberal principles, not even the necessary abandonment of a 
Liberal programme, but the assertion of the necessity for bringing 
the policy of the Liberal party into closer harmony with the changed 
conditions of our politics and our national life. It is eleven years, il 
I remember aright, since the ‘Newcastle programme’ was adopted 
en masse by a caucus ina hurry. Eleven years! Let anyone think 
of all that has happened since then, and then reflect upon the folly 
which would insist that, whilst the world was moving, moving more 
quickly than ever before, a great political party should stand still 
like the Bourbons of old, forgetting nothing and learning nothing ! 
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It is almost inconceivable that any sane man should have found 
cause for alarm or resentment in the advice tendered by Lord Rose- 
bery, which after all amounted only to a prose rendering of Lowell’s 
assertion that ‘new occasions teach new duties.’ Yet there were 
some to whom the doctrine of the clean slate was anathema, and 
who seemed anxious to bind the Liberalism of the future to every- 
thing, good, bad and indifferent, that had ever been upheld by any 
section of the party in the past, without regard to the consequences 
which this blind fidelity to an obsolete programme had already en- 
tailed. Again I say that such folly, such blindness to the lessons of 
history, is inconceivable; and yet we have lived to witness it. 

Turning from his elucidation of the doctrine of the clean slate, 
Lord Rosebery proceeded to deal with absolute frankness with the 
question of Home Rule. It was dead and buried, he declared ; and 
in saying this he merely re-echoed what had been said before him 
by Mr. Morley and Mr. Redmond. The Gladstone Bills both of 
these eminent authorities have treated as matters that have passed 
away. But since the last Home Rule Bill was lost the Irish repre- 
sentatives have made a new demand, and it is one to which Mr, Glad- 
stone himself would never have listened. It is for an independent 
Parliament for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s proposed Irish Parliament 
would have been a ‘Statutory Parliament,’ absolutely subordinate to 
the Imperial Parliament. Lord Rosebery, saying exactly what Mr. 
Gladstone would have said, emphatically refused to agree to the 
creation of an independent Parliament for Ireland, and he pointed 
out the dangers we should have had to face during the last two years 
of strain and stress if there had been in Dublin a Parliament which 
would have taken sides with our enemies, as the Nationalist members 
have openly done. Finally he admitted the importance of the Irish 
question, admitted the necessity of dealing with it mercifully and 
generously, and expressed his belief that the Local Government Act 
of the Tory Government might constitute a basis from which 
Ireland might gradually build up a scheme that would satisfy its just 
aspirations without endangering the unity of the United Kingdom. 
He hinted also at his hope that in time the Irish difficulty, like 
many others, might be permanently settled by some great scheme of 
Imperial federation. 

Such, as explained by himself, was the policy of Lord Rosebery 
both with regard to the clean slate and Home Rule. There was 
nothing in it to which any fair-minded man could object as reaction- 
ary or un-Liberal. As a matter of fact, there was nothing in it which 
most sensible Liberals had not agreed to before he spoke. The 
country was perhaps startled by the newspaper placards which 
announced in their largest letters ‘Abandonment of Home Rule by 
Lord Rosebery,’ as though Home Rule, as we understood the phrase 
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ten years ago, had not long since been abandoned by the Irish them- 
selves and by most Liberal statesmen of importance. But it might 
have been supposed that the ex-Premier’s declaration would have 
assumed its true proportions in the eyes of responsible politicians. 
That it did so seemed to be apparent from the comments of those 
Liberal newspapers which are not the organs of that extreme and 
anti-British party to whom Lord Rosebery is, under all circum- 
stances, anathema. But, to the amazement of everybody, including 
his own friends and adherents, Sir Henry Campbell-Banuerman saw 
fit to go down to Leicester, and to make a speech which was person- 
ally offensive to Lord Rosebery, and which, whether he intended it 
or not, seemed to make future co-operation between the leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons and the ex-Premier 
impossible. He repudiated the idea of the clean slate, denounced 
and misrepresented Lord Rosebery’s doctrines on Home Rule, accused 
his old chief of having treated him unfairly, and demanded to know 
whether he remained within the ‘ tabernacle’ of Liberalism as under- 
stood by Sir Henry or stood outside it. By the curious irony of fate 
this most unfortunate speech was delivered just four and twenty 
hours after Lord Rosebery, speaking at a quasi-private gathering of 
Liberal members of Parliament, had referred to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in terms of warm friendship, and had virtually expressed 
his desire to co-operate with him and Lord Spencer in reviving the 
fortunes of the Liberal party. 

No one who knows Lord Rosebery could well doubt the nature 
of his response to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s unhappy and 
uncalled-for strictures. It is quite possible that Sir Henry himself 
did not know how gratuitously offensive his language was. He may 
have believed that what to the outside world looked like almost 
insulting innuendo was only harmless badinage. But unfortunately 
his words stood on record in cold print, and they compelled Lord 
Rosebery at once to accept his dismissal from the ‘tabernacle’ over 
which his old friend presides, and to proclaim his freedom for the 
future. Thus through one indiscreet speech an event which many 
have desired, and many others, among whom I venture to count 
myself, have consistently dreaded, has occurred, and the Liberal party 
has been brought to those cross-roads at which every man must decide 
for himself the course that he will take. At the moment at which I 
write it is too soon to discuss the future; but at least one or two 
propositions may be set forth clearly even now. The first is that 
separation from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman does not mean, and 
will not mean, on the part either of Lord Rosebery or those who act 
with him, separation from the real Liberal party or abjuration of the 
Liberal faith. . The second is that Sir Henry overestimates his own 
position, and his strength)in the country, if he supposes that he can 
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turn the great mass of English Liberals away from the bright hopes 
which have been glowing before them since the Chesterfield speech, 
and draw them back into that slough of impotent negations and em- 
bittered personal faction in which they have unhappily so long been 
struggling, to their own serious hurt and, as I believe, to that of our 
country also. 

Wemyss RE. 
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